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ABSTRACT 

Thi's report, a continuation of "Families That Work:' 
Childr,en in a Changing World,^" presents six papers which examine the ' 
effects of working parents on the socialization and intellectual 
development of children. Data were obtained from approximately 75 
sources which met %he following criteria ^information from two or 
more relevant domains (government polic>^es, the workforce, the 
family, 'etc. ) , large sample size, data/ on varied or special 
populations, sample drawn from more than one political jurisdicliion 
or geographic region, longitudinal /jr' cross-cohort designs, and 
-inffchine-readabie"dataT--Because of /lack of data on Sathers' 
employment, many analyses are lijnited to the consequences pf maternal 
employment. The six papers ana^^ze peer relationship in children of 
working parents; work status , /television exposure, and education^al 
outcomes; parental employment and the f amily-^school relationship? 
children's access to support and services outside the school; and the 
effects of mothers' emploj'ment on adolescent and early adult • 
outcomes. The general coriclusion is that parental employment is not a 
uniform condition with 4onsistent effects on all children in all 
families. Income, race', and family structure as well as the special 
characteristics of thfe child and the supportive services available to 
the family seem to i>4 far more important than whether their mothers 
work in determining how children develop. Specific research needs and 
a compendium of e^t'isting data sources are included. (KC) 
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The Panel on Work, Family,, and Community was established i;i 1980 by 
the Committee on Child Development Research and Public Policy, with 
support from the National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of 
Education. Our charge was to carry out a scholarly review of what is 
known about the outcomes for children of changes in parental employment, 
as they affect children directly or as they affect them indirectly, through 
their interactions with other changes in families and in related institutions. 
Our task was to learn more about what is happening, to identify what 
problems or benefits seem to be emerging for children as a consequence, 
and to determine how and why they occur. Of particular concern was how 
these developments affect the ways in which children are socialized and 
educated and what the outcomes are likely to be. 

The focus of our first report. Families That Work: Children in a Chang- 
ing World, was on the responses of families, employers, and community 
institutions to these changes and the consequences for bojh school-age 
and preschool children. We undertook no special review of the, effects of 
different types of chil(} care servicesjpn^gteschooj.chil^^^^ two 
recent and excellent reviews already' exist;' their conclusions wereinte^; 
grated into our report. 



' J. Bclsky and L. Steinberg (1975), *The Effects of Day Care. A Cntical Review," Child 
Development 49.929 949. L. Sjlverstcin (198Ij!. A Critical Review of Current Research on 
Infant Day Care/' jn S, B. Kamemian and A. J. Kahn, eds., Child Care, Family Benefits and 
Working Parents, New York: Columbia University Press. 
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vi Preface 

Our general conclusion was that the phenomenon itself is far too com- 
plex to permit identification of any simple causal nexus between parental 
employment and effects on children. Work by itself is not a uniform 
condition experienced in the same way by adults who are parents. All 
parents are not the same; nor are their children; nor are the communities 
in which children live, the schools they attend', their neighbors, or their 
friends. 

For this second phase of our study, we began with a focus on the 
outcomes for children, in particular, school-age children. Could we iden- 
tify the role played by changes in parental employment patterns, especially 
the increase in maternal employment, in shaping children's growth and 
development? 

At the urging of our sponsor^ the National Institute of Education, we 
employed a broad definition of education outcomes: They encompass not 
only achievement and level, of educational attainmejit but also indicators 
of social, emotional, and cognitive development, including educational 
and occupational attitudes, aspirations, and accomplishments, as well as 
attitudes toward and expectations of family formation. In addition to our 
earlier attention to children's outcome^ in school and their views of the 
world, we addressed the issues of how children's peer relationships and 
patterns of television watching affect their growth and development and 
how these in turn are influenced by whether their mothers are in the labor 
force. We also addressed how school and school/home/child relationships 
are affected by maternal employment, as well as the consequences for 
children*s after-school activities. Finally, we reexamined existing longi- 
tudinal data in order to assess the long-term consequences of maternal 
employment for the sons and daughters of mothers who worked in the 
1950s and early 1960s. 

Maternal employment continues to be a subject that arouses intense 
emotional responses for man> people. Considerable numbers do not care 
about research findings because they are already firmly convinced of the 
results. Others seek. knowledge and the results of research but may dispute 
facts, findings, or interpretations. Among those who have observed the 
growth in the numbers and percentage of mothers in the labor force and 
who have been concerned about the consequences for children, some view 
the development aS indicating an inevitable change in family life and a 
new reality for children; their focus is on acquiring more knowledge to 
aid parents as well as policy niakers in ensuring that children develop 
well. Others view the development as reversible anJ reject the normative 
position, since such acceptance may encourage more women to work (or 
discourage those with some choice who may wish to remain -at home). 
After assessing existing demographic and labor force data, trends, and 
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forecasts/the panel took theTirst position: Although the rate of growth, 
may decline, the basic phenomenon of maternal employment is here to 
stay, at least for ^he foreseeable future. Thus the issue for thi^panel from 
its very inception was to learn whatever could be learned about the impact, 
both direct and indirect, of maternal employment (and, more Broadly, of 
parental employment), with all its variations, on children*s development. 
, Our immediate goal was to direct researchers concerned about children 
^ and their development toward more fruitful efforts. Our ultimate goal is 
to inform parents as well as policy makers of the possible choices they 
might make and of the consequences for children and their development. 

Our basic conclusions are the same as those of our first report. Parental 
employment— by mothers, fathers, or both parents— is not a uniform 
coitdition witj) consistent effects on all children m all families. Existing 
research offers no evidence chat maternal employment by itself is ejther 
good or bad foi children, or indeed has any distinctive effect. To the 
extent that changing patterns of parental employment have had any sig- 
nificant effect on families thus far, apart from the effects pn family income, 
and family time-(which we discuss.ed in our first report), it is the family 
system itself that has made the greatest adaptation. Mothers in particular 
have adjusted to and sometimes compensated for the loss of at-home time. 
Our knowledge about family adaptation and the consequences for children, 
however, is still limited. ^ 

It is not yet clear whether it is because of the diversity of the phenom- 
enon, or because the effects of maternal employment are so interwoven 
with other factors having a more significant effect on the development of 
children that the effect cannot be isolated, or because maternal employment 
is now so pervasive that it has become an integrated part of most children*s 
experience — and, indeed, of the life experience of those children whose 
mothers are not working. Regardless of the reason, we found that the 
experiences of children with working mothers, in particular school-age , 
children, are not significantly different from those of children whose 
mothers are not in the labor force. Moreover, even when the experiences 
are different, their development and educational outcomes dp not seem - 
to be. Income, race, and family structure as well as the speciaLchar^ic- 
teristics of the child (e.g., age, sex, handicapping condition) and the 
supportive services available to the family seem to be far more important 
T{actofs~!ha"n~ whether their mothers work in-determining how-.children._ 
develop. Therefore, for those concerned with the well-being of children, 
we would urge that "attention ibe appropriately and effectively directed 
toward providing a daily living experience that will enhance their devel- 
opment, regardless of the employment pattern of their parents. 
I would stress two respects in which our work is incomplete, one because 
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the phenomenon is so recent and the other because it was outside our 
mandate. , '■"•^ 

First are the consequences for very young children, under age three, 
when their mothers work. Between 1976, when these data first became 
available, and 1981, the proportion of very young children with working 
mothers rose from 32 percent to Al percent, an increase of almost one 
third in just five yeare. Not only are women increasingly likely to work 
when they have very young children, but they are also leaving work for 
briefer periods- of time following childbirth. Close to 40 percent are at 
work by the time their child is one year old.'- We know very little about 
how these infants are cared for during the day while their mdthers work 
or what alternative care arrangements are available. 

Second are the consequences of the unemployment of either parent (or 
both parents) in families in which that parent had been working and in 
which family income is predicated on his or her earnings. For this problem, 
too, one would want to address not only the consequences for children of 
parents' unemployment status, but also the consequences as they are in- 
fluenced by the significant variables already identified: income, race, 
family structure, the specific characteristics of the child, and the availa- 
bility of various supportive services for the family. 

This volume represents the culmination of two years of work by the 
panel, its staff, and consultants. Each of these individuals has contributed 
in -A significant way to the report. In particular, I give special acknowU 
edgement to the efforts of a few. ' cc- ' c 

Cheryl D. Hayes, study director for our panel and executive officer for 
the parent Committee on Child Development Research and Public Policy, 
has continued to play a central role in the panel's work, as she has from 
Its beginning. The issue we have addressed remains pne of great personal 
as. well as professional significance to her. Perhaps, in part, because the 
issue is so salient, her commitment to the work of the .panel has been 
unusual, The other panel members and I are grateful gnd appreciative for 
her efforts in managing the study, working with the authors, and drafting 
the introductory and concluding chapters of this report. 

Sally Bloom-Feshbach has continued to serve as research associate/ 
consultant for the study. During the past year she assumed primary re- 
sponsibilitjf for developing the survey and compendium of existing data 
sources and for preparing a background paper on i!;cves in the use o& 
l_existmgdataJor research on the consequences of work. That background 



2 S. B. Knmcrinan. A. J. Kahn. and P. W. Kingston (forthcoming). Malermly Policies ami' 
Working Women. New York. Columbia University Press. 
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paper provided the basis'for the pancPs conclusions and recommendations 
on the topic. In addition, her assistance throughout the study has been 
invaluable. 

* 

Suzanne S. Magnetti, research associate/consultant for the parent Com- 
mittee on Child Development Research and Public Polic) , deserves special 
thanks for her assistance in assembling the survey and compendium of 
existing data ii^prces. Her persistence and attention to detail will be of 
^significant benefFt to future researchers. ' < 

Ginny Peterson, staff assistant to the Committee on Child Development 
Research and Public Policy, has continued to assunSe major responsibilit) 
for the myriad administrative details associated ^ith the panel's work and 
supervised the production of this report. Irene Martinez typed and retyped 
the jeveral versions of the document. Their roles have been essential to 
the successful cOmpletion'of this study, and we ai^ grateful to them for 
their time; energy, and attention to every detail. r 

Thanks are also due to David Goslin, executive director of the Com- 
misijion on Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education, for his support 
and encouragement throughout the study , and to Christine McShane, who 
edited the manuscript. 

Finally^ special acknowledgement is owed to our sponsors at the Na- 
tional Institute of Education for their support since the panel began work. 
Marc Tucker, former assi.^^ant director for educational policy and orga- 
nization, was initially responsible for the establishment of the panel. His 
serious concern for how America's children are educated both inside and 
outside schools provided the driving force for this study. Thomas Schultz, 
project officer during the past year, has continued to support and encourage 
us in our efforts and has himself made important intellectual contributions 
to the study at several points. 

Shbila B. Kamerman, C/m/r 

Panel on Work, Family, and Community 
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Introduction 



Children's growth and development are inevitably shaped by their every- 
day experiences — by the places they go, the things they do, and the people 
with whom thqy interact. There hah been increasing recognition among 
researchers, practitioners, and parents in recent years that socialization 
and education take place at home, at school, on the play field, in the 
neighborhood, and in every other context in which children spend time 
during the course of a day or a week. Behavior and performance in one 
setting are significantly affected by behavior and performance in all others.' 
Educational outcomes among children, are the result of their total expe- 
rience and circumstances at home, at school, and in the community.* 

Both the popular media and the relevant social science literature have 
drawn attention to.the fact that the experience of growing up in ilje 1980s 
is likely to be very different from that of a decade or two ago. The most 
recdnt data on labor force participation and family structure^highlight the 
steadily declining number and proportion of children who live in a tra- 
ditional two-parent family, in which the father is the breadwinner and the 
mother is the homemaker (see Table 1-1). In 1982 only about 37 percent 
of all U.S. children lived in such families (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

* \Vc ilcHne eduvatiunal outcomes broad! v to mean not only achievement and level of educational 
attamment but aho indicators of the complete range of social, emotional, and cognitive devel- 
opment, including educational and occupational attitudes, aspirations, and accomplishments, as 
Mv'cll as attitudes toward and expectations for family formation. 
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TABLE M Children by Age, 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



Family Type, Labor Force Status of Mother, and Race and Hispanic Origin, March 1982 



Type of Family and 
Labor Force Status 
of Mother 



All Children'' 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 



Total children under 18 years'' 58,312 100.0 48,777 

Mother in labor force 32,008 54.9 26,459 

. Mothcrnotjn.labor_forcc_ 25,254 43.3 21,460 

Married-couplc families 46,293 100.0 40.858 

Mother in labor force ,25,130 54.3 21,699 

Mother not in labor force 21,163 45.7 19,159 

Families maintained by women** 10,968 100.0 7.061 

Mother in labor force 6,878 62.7 4,760 

Mother nolin labor force 4,090 37.3 2,300 

Families maintained by mcn^ 1*050 100.0 8^!» 

Total children 6-17 years*- 39,820 100.0 33.241 

Mother in labor force 23,534 59.1 19,505 

Mother not in labor force 15.466 38.8 13,060 

Manicd-couplc families 30.908 100.0 27,258 

Mother in labor force 18J30 58.6 15,715 

Mother not in labor force 12,778 41.4 11,543 

_ Families maintained by worncn** 8,093 * 100.0 5,306 

Mother in laborforce^ ^ 5,405 65:8 ' 3;7B9^ 

Mother not in labor force 2.688 33.2 1 ,517 

O aintaincd by men** 819 100.0 677 



100.0 
54.2 
44.0 

100.0 
53.1 
46.9 

100.0 
67.4 
32.6 

100.0 

IQO.O 
58.7 
39.3 

lOO.a 
57.6 
42.4 

100.0 
71t4- 
28.6 

lOO.O 
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7,767 
4.535 
3,079 
3,939 
2,556 
1.383 
3,675 
1,979 
i.695 

153 
5,395 
3,280 
2.002 
2,684 
1,785 

898 
2.599 
1,495- 
1,104 

113 

O 



100.0 
58.4 
39.6 

100.0 
64.9 
35.1 

100.0 
53.8 
46.2 

100.0 

100.0 
60.8 
37.1 

100.0 
66.5 
33.4 

100.0 
-57.1. 
42:5 

100.0 



4,927 
2,224 
2.631 
3.654 
K688 
1.966 
1.201 
536 
665 
72 
3,216 
1,526 
1,631 
2.315 



125 
190 
843 

•00_ 
443 
58 



lOO.O 
45.1 
53.4 

100.0 
46.2 
53.8 

100.0 
44.6 
55.4 

100.0 

100.0 
47.4 
50.7 

100.0 
48.6 
51.4 

100.0 

52.6 
100.0 



. .Total. childfcn.undcr-6-ycar$^ 
Mother in labor force 
Mother not in labor force 
Married >coupIe families 
Mother in labor force 
Mother not in labor force 
Families maintained by women^ 
Mother in labor force 
Mother not in labor force 
Families maintained by men^ 





lOQi) 


I/>.5.:16__ 


100,0 


2,371 


100.0 


1.711 _ 


.-100.0 


8,473 


45.8 


6.954 


44.8 


1.255 


52.9 


698 


40.8 


9.787 


52,9 


8.400 


54.0 


1.077 


45.4 


999 


58.3 


15,385 


100.0 


13.600 


100.0 


1,256 


100.0 


1^339 


100.0 


7.000 


45.5 


5.983 


44.0 


771 


61.4 


563 


42.0 


8.385 


54.5 


7.617 


56.0 


405 


38.6 


776 


58.0 


2.&76 


100.0 


1.755 


100.0 


1.076 


. 100.0 


358 


100.0 


1.4y3 


51.2 


971 


55.3 


485 


45.0 


135 


37.7 


1.402 


48.8 


' 784 


44.7 


592 


55.0 


223 


62.3 


235 


100.0 


182^ 


100.0 


39 


100.0 


14 


100.0 



NOTE Children arc defined as> own children of the famil). Included are never-mdmcd daughters, sons, stepchildren, and adopted children. Excluded are 
other related children, such as grandchildren, nieces and nephews, and unrelated children. 

^Thc number of "all children" is less than the sum of the numbers of vvhite. black, and Hispanic vhildren because some Hispanic children are also counted 
as whites, and because some children of mixed racial heritage arc counted in more than one racial category. 

*Total children includes those with mothers in the labor force, those with mothers not in the labor force, and those in families with no mothers present 
(families maintained by men) Accordingl). the percentage^ of children with mothers in the labor force and children with mothers not in the labor force 
do not total 100 percent. , ^ 

families maintained b> womeri and b> men include onl) divorced, separated cmamed, spouse absent), widowed, and never-married family heads. 
SOURCE: Unpublished data. Bureau of Labor Statistics, March 1982. 
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1982), Among low-income black children, the proportion was significantly 
smaller— 18 percent. 

In contrast. 59 percent of school-age children— including more than 58 
percent of those living in two-parent families and nearly 67 percent of 
those in single-mother families— have working mothers; more than 71 
percent of these mothers worked fuinime irf 1982: And 46 percent of 
children under age 6—45.5 percent of those in two-parent families and 
51 percent of those in single-mother families— have working mothers; 
almost two thirds worked full time in 1982. 

The growing number of single-parent families and mothers in the paid 
labor force both full time and part time suggests that the nature of home 
life for many children is changing. Nearly one of every five children now 
lives in a family wjth only one parent, usually a mother. Whether or not 
there is a father present, the majority of children now have mothers who 
are working or looking for work outside the home— approximately 55 
percent of all children under 18 in 1982 and a record 46 percent of children 
under 6 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). Among black children, these 
trends are even more pronounced. More than one of every two black 
children lives in a single-mother family; approximately 54 percent have 
mothers in the labor force (Bureau ofXabor Statistics, 1^82:41-43). His- 
panic children are also to be found in single-mother families in higher 
proportions than are all children nationwide, although their mothers are 
somewhat less likely to be in the paid labor force. Approximately one of 
every four Hispanic children lives in a female-headed family; more than 
44 percent have working mothers (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 
Among all children living in female-headed families, a disproportionate 
number are poor. Among minority children in such families, the poverty 
rate is especially high (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 198 1 , Table 5). 

Changes in work roles and family life have become a significant topic 
of concern and debate. The consequences of these changes remain highly 
controversial, in part because any assessment of available evidence is 
inevitably colored by conflicting value orientations. Indeed, some people 
are convinced of the consequences (good or bad) before reviewing any 
evidence. Others are prepared to accept new knowledge but seek a level 
of assurance and certainty beyond what social science may be able 'to 
provide. The relationship between social change and Child outcomes is 
still not clearly understood. 

What difference does it make for a child to have a working mother? 
Some would argUe that children benefit from contact with a mother who 
possesses the sense of competence and independence, as well as from the 
increased income that results from employment. Others would argue that 
children suffer a lack of personal attention from mothers who are struggling 
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to integrate outside employment with household responsibilities; they would 
argue further that such children are even more adversely affected in fam- 
ilies in which the father is absent. All of this may be true. What then can 
be said to policy makers as well as parents concerned with children's 
opportunities for'development? 



BACKGROUND OF THE PANEL*S STUDY 

The panel has explored what is known about the relationship between 
parents* changing work patterns and work status and children's social, 
emotional, and cognitive development. Our report. Families That Work: 
Children in a Changing WorW (Kamerman and Hayes, 1982), presents 
the results of a broad review of the relevant social science research on 
this topic. The primary conclusion of that study is that parents* work itself 
is nbt necessarily either good or bad for children. The direct and indirect 
consequences of^chagging_patterns of labor force participation — by moth- 
ers, fathers, and both parents — depend largely on a variety of associated, 
interactive factors thatare complex and frequently difficult to disentangle. 
These include, among other things, family income, family structure, char- 
acteristics of the individual child, mother's reasons for and attitudes toward 
work, mother's job and hours worked, and the availability of and access 
to quality care arrangements. The panel concludes (p. 6): 

Evidence suggests that children of different ages in families of different types 
living m different locations and circumstances may fare differently. Some ma> 
be better off, some worse off, and some may not be influenced at all. How 
children are affected depends on the ways m which other social, cultural, ideo- 
logicaK and economic factors mediate these changes [in parents* work patterns 
and work status). It also depends on the extent to which other institutions in cur 
society provide needed supports to children and their families. 

In its first report the panel began by describing the dimensions of change 
in society and identifying the relevant domains in which adaptation to 
changing patterns of labor force participation might occur — e.g., the fam- 
ily, the workplace, and community institutions including the schools, the 
marketplace, and government policies (see Table 1-2). The .)anel system- 
atically reviewed, the relevant social science research to discover what 
adaptations are being made in these domains, what relationships exist 
among them, and what difference if any they make in terms of children*s 
social, emotional, and cognitive development. Topics co.vered in the first 
report include the impact of parents* work on the family as a socialization 
system and as an economic system, adaptations to a changing work force 
by employers in firms of different sizes and organizations of different 
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TABLE 1-2 Conceptual Framework— Work, Family, and Community 



Government Policies 



Workplace Policies 
and Practices 



Community Institutions 

— «r 



The Family System 



Child Outcomes in 
Different Settings 



-CharaclciisikiL 



Characteristics:** 



Types of actions; level of 
grant (federal, state, and 
local); legislation; rcgula- 
tions; guidelines; adminis* 
tativc practices, etc. 

Relevant Policies: 

Tax; income transfer, em- 
ployment; housing and 
community development, 
health; education, personal 
and social services, child 
care; transportation. 



Type of employment, nature 
of job and employer in- 
dustry; size; extent of 
^Unionization; proportion of 
women in labor force, etc. 

Relevant Policies. • 

Organization oi work, blr^c- 
ture of work, work condi-^ 
tions, work hours, fringe 
benefits including released 
lime with pay, time with- 
out pay, services, etc. 



Characteristics:'' 

Formal and informal, public 
and private; not for profit 
and for profit- 



Relevant Institutions: 
Workplace and employment 
policies and practices (in- 
cluding fringe benefits), 
school and other educa- 
tional institutions, public 
and private social service 
agencies; churches; social 
and recreational organiza- 
* tions; chtl^ care facilities; 
other forma) resources; 
neighborhood associations; 
kin networks; other infor- 
mal resources; market- 
place goods and services. 



Characteristics:" 

Of family and of children 



Kelevant Relationships: ' 

Husband-wife relationships, 
parent-child relationships; 
child-sibling relationships; 
(all examined in terms of 
time spent together/apart, 
activities, attitudes, etc.). 



Settings: 

Family and home; school; 
. child care and preschool; 
peer group; neighborhood; 
workplace. <^ 



Relevant Outcome: 

Physical and mental health; 
cognitive development; 
personality characteristics; 
attitudes and values; voca- 
lional aspirations and out- 
comes; educational level; 
fertility; deviant behavior; 
types of activities (play 
and tasks). 



'Characteristics specified are a partial listing only, provided for illn^rative purposes. 
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types, and the relationship between parents' employment and child out- 
comes, including achievement and attainment in school settings and chil- 
dren's perceptions of themselves and the world in which they live. Efforts 
to develop reviews of research on adaptations by schools and oiher formal 
and informal community institutions (e.g., churches, social service agen- 
cies, and neighborhood groups) produced unsatisfactory results. Efforts 
to assemble information on the nature, extent, and consequences of in- 
stitutional responses were impeded by two factors: the lack of concep- 
tualization by researchers of the relationship between changing work patterns 
and the roles of organizations and the lack of relevant data. 

As Families That Work suggests, the panel found th.at much of the 
existing research has failed effectively to distinguish the work variable in 
order to examine the relationship between employment conditions and the 
experiences of families in different circumstances. For example, whether 
a mother or father is a single wage earner or one of two wage earners in 
a family appears to be significant. Also significant are whether a single 
parent or both parents work full time or part time; whether they work on 
simultaneous, overlapping, or staggered work schedules, whether either 
or both have continuous or discontinuous work histories,_their reasons for 
working and attitudes about work and housework, and whether either or 
both are or have been unemployed for some period of time. Much of the 
existing research fails to distinguish among the diversity of family and 
child variables — for example, single-parent versus two-parent status; the 
age, sex, and special characteristics of the child, family size and the ages 
of siblings; and race, ethnicity, and income level Existing studies fre- 
quently fail to take account of the role of other intervening variables, such 
as^the role of caretakers and the quality of care, as they influence child 
outcomes. Mpreover, many studies .were completed before recent trends 
in maternal employment, labor force attachment, and attitudes toward 
work outside the home were fully realized. 

The panel found few adaptations to changing work patterns occurring 
outside the family and virtually no definitive effects — either positive or 
negative — on children. The major adjustments in attitudes, roles, and 
rputines apparently are being made within households and family units. 
The only notable exceptions are some initiatives by large employers to 
introduce benefit packages and policies on work schedules and leave that 
facilitate employees' fulfillment of their responsibilities as parents and 
some initiatives in the marketplace to introduce convenience products and 
'commercial child care. 

Except for adding to family income, which generally benefits children, 
the panel found little indication that the consequences of parents' em- 
ployment are either significantly harmful or helpful. Although the amount 
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of famil> time (parents and children together) is generally decreased, the 
effects var> significandy depending on the attitudes, needs, and charac- 
teristics of parents and children as well as the nature of substitute care. 
A major question that emerges from these conclusions is the extent to 
which this paucity of positive or negative findings actually reflects a lack 
of response among institutions in our society or a lack of discriminating 
attention by researchers studying the effects of social change, or both. 

In the second phase of work the panel began to test the approach 
suggested in our eariier report. Continuing to explore the question of what 
difference it makes for children to have a single working parent or two 
parents in the labor force, we employed a complementary approach. In- 
stead of examinmg institutional adaptations in response to social change 
and searching for consequences, we began by focusing on the nature of 
children's experiences, in particular the experiences of school age children 
as they affect social and intellectual development. 

We then worked backward to discover the,effects_oLfamily ro les and 
relationships as well as those of other institutions (most notably the schools) 
as the> in turn are or are not influenced hy the ,work patterns and work 
status of parents. The questions became: If we examine indicators of 
children's social,-emotional. and cognitive development, can any system- 
atic differences be attributed to differences in parents' employment (and/ 
or unemployment)? Are the children of working parents in fact spending 
their time in different contexts, doing different things, w ith different people 
than are their counterparts with mothers who stay at home? If so, what 
are the attributable differences in their outcomes? 

To address these questions the panel commissioned several papers to 
expand on the findings of the first year, which covered what is known 
about children's outcomes in school and about how their perceptions are 
affected by their parents' employment status. Our new focus is on how 
the contexts in which children spend time, the people with whom they 
interact, and the activities that they engage in vary according to their 
parents' work patterns and work status. In addition, we were interested 
in exploring the consequences for children's social, emotional, and cog- 
nitive development. 

The first of these papers examines the nature of children's peer rela- 
tionships, in particular the formation of friendships. The second examines 
children's exposure to television and the nature of their viewing habits 
and behavior. The third focuses on the nature of home-school relationships 
as they vary among working and non working families. And the fourth 
addresses questions concerning children's activities outside school, in 
particular their access to and use of neighborhood resources. In each case 
the author was asked to suggest the significance of these activities for 
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children's socialization and education, to identif> variations in children's 
behavior that can be attributed directly to parent's work patterns and work 
status, and to hypothesize the effects of these variations on children's 
educational outcomes. To the extent that relevant data and research find* 
ings bear on the^e questions, they are reviewed in the papers; to the extent 
that existing research has not addressed these questions, they are proposed 
as topics for future study. 

We have been concerned from the outset not only with the implications 
and effects of mothers' work but also with the direct and indirect con- 
sequences of employment by mothers, fathers, and both parents. Never- 
theless, because of the lack of relevant lesearch on the effects of fathers' 
employment on how children form friendships, on their TV viewing hdbits, 
on how they spend their out-of-school time, and on the nature of home- 
school relationships, w<* have at many points in this volume limited the 
discussion to the consequences of maternal employment. 



DATA SOURCES 

A major problem in our study was the availability of existing data. We 
therefore undertook a survey of existing data sources to assess their po- 
tential for analysis or reanalysis along relevant lines, nevjewing the hundreds 
of data sets generated by researchers from several disciplinary perspec- 
tives. From among these we have selected approximately 75 data sources 
that are especially relevant to researchers interested in studying the rela- 
tionship between work and family life. Detailed information concerning 
these selected data sources appears in the Appendix. 
The data sources selected meet at least two of the following criteria: 

• Information from or more relevant domains, government policies, 
the workplace, community institutions, and the family, including parental 
employment status and child outcomes in different settings. In order to 
explore the relationships between child outcomes and policie§ and practices 
in the relevant domains of children's lives, data sources pertaining to more 
than one domain were included. 

• Large sample size. Data sources with relatively large samples facil- 
itate the possibility of reformulating the variables of interest. Although 
ethnographies, laboratory experiments, and other small sample studies 
may well provide insight into the questions the panel has addressed, 
evaluating these numerous data sets was beyond our scope. 

• Data on varied or special populations. It is important to emphasize 
data from special groups, such as poor families, minorities, handicapped 
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children, and adolescents, since these populations have received scant' 
research attention. 

• Sample drawn from more than one political jurisdiction or geographic 
location. Such data permit comparisons between locales, which may differ 
in policies as well as in economic conditions and mores. Such comparative 
data also facilitate assessment of the generalizability of results and con- 
clusions based on more restricted samples. 

• X^ongitiidinal or cross-cohort designs. Longitudinal data (study of the 
same sample.over a number of years) and cross-cohort data (repjeated 
cross-sectional study of similar populations) yield information about sta- 
bility and change. They can also help disentangle the effects of variables 
and identify sleeper effects (outcomes that do not become evident im- 
mediately). Por example, a longitudinal design could answer questions 
about the effects of employer-provided benefits on employee attrition or 
questions about how having an employed mother since early Childhood 
affects adolescents' vocational choices. 

• MaMne-readable data. Such data would be more readily accessible 
for reanalysis. 

It is important to note that a measure of data quality has not been 
included among our selection criteria. Such evaluations would have re- 
quired considerable familiarity \vith each data set reviewed. Studies with 
obvious flaws generally has^e been excluded. By and large, the data sources 
selected appear to be methodologically sound and meet conventional stan- 
dards of data collection. 

The Appendix, a compendium of the data sources, was designed to 
highlight the commonalities among them as a reference for researchers. 
Each data source is described in terms of the following information: design, 
methodology, data level (individuaf versus aggregated), sample size, spe- 
cial population, respondents/subjects (age group, role, sex, socioeconomic 
status, ethnicity), and geographic range. The presence or absence of spe- 
cific relevant information is also noted. Major categories of variables 
include work, family, education/school, community, personal character- 
istics, attitudes, and he^alth. Each of the categories is subdivided into 
relevant variables, which may or may not be included in each data source. 
In the work domain, for example, variables include occupation, income,' 
work schedule, benefits, and job satisfaction. 

We also conducted two secondary analyses to explore the feasibility of 
using existing data to address the types of questions raised in both the 
fmst and second phases of our study. These analyses are included in this 
report. Chapter 6 concerns the effects on children's long-term educational 
and occupational outcomes of their mother's employment, and Chapter 5 
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deals with the effects on children's educational outcomes of their access 
to and use of neighborhood resources, as they are in turn affected by 
parents' employment. These secondary analyses not only provide specific 
findings concerning the .elationships between educational outcomes among 
children, parent's work, and other intervening variables (e,g,, family 
• income, family structure, and age and sex of the child), but also serve as 
examples of how existing data can be used to answer questions other than 
those for which they were originally collected. 

The data sources selected for reanalysis represent contrasting types of 
data sets. The first, the Children's Time Study, is a relatively small, cross- 
sectional survey of 764 students LI and 12 years old and their mothers in 
Oakland, California. The survey contains information on how children of 
the same age living in the same community, but coming from families of 
differing race, social composition, economic status, and educational back- 
ground, allocate their out-of^school time. 

The second, the National Longitudinal Survey of Work Experience, is 
a large-scale, national longitudinal survey that includes samples of adult 
women and adolescent men and women. A subset of the survey contains 
information on matched mother-daughter and mother- son pairs who were 
first interviewed ir 1966 and 1967, when the daughters and sons were 
ages 14-17, then were reinterviewed each year for 10 years, by which 
time the daughters and sons were ages 24-27. Because this part of the 
survey contains information on the daughters' and sons' attitudes toward 
education, occupation, and family formation as well as their aspirations 
and accomplishments over a 10-year period, it provides ah opportunity to 
examine the influence of mothers' work-related attitudes and behavior^ 
during children's adolescent years on their children's subsequent transition 
from education to work. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

The remaining chapters of this report present the outcome of phase two 
of the panel's study. Chapters 2, 3, and 4 focus on particular children's 
activities (i.e., peer relationships, television viewing, and home-school 
relationships) as they affect educational outcomes, with special attention 
fo variations that, are attributable to differences in parents' work patterns 
and work status. Chapters 5 and 6 present analyses of existing data con- 
cerning children's out-of-school access to and use of neighborhood re- 
sources and the long-term effects of mothers' work on children's educational 
outcomes and career choices. Chapter 7 presents the panel's conclusions 
and recommendations concerning the relationship between children's ed- 
ucational outcomes and changing patterns of parents' work, as well as the 
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use of existing data to address these issues. The Appendix to^this report 
presents the panel's compendium of relevant existing data sources. 

i 
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and Some Conclusions 
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The increase in the labor force participation pf mother^ with >oung children 
has led to increased concern about the effects of maternal employment on 
children*s psychological development. Among the public at large, the 
assumption that maternal employment has negative effects on children 
appears to be widely accepted. In one national survey (Yankelovitch» 
1977), 82 percent of the adult respondents agreed that mothers of young 
children should work 6nl> if the money is reall> needed, 69 percent agreed 
that children would be better off if their rnuthefsHid not work. Further- 
more, working mothers more often said the> worried about not spending 
enough time with their children than other mothers did. Working mothers 
less often reported that the> felt good about how well the> were doing in 
raising their children. 

Reviewers of the research literature have presented a much less negative 
view of the effects of maternal effiiployment (e.g., see Bronfenbrenner 
and Crouter, 1982). Man> writers have concluded that maternal employ- 
ment does not in itself have strong or consistent effects on children's 
development. Other writers have emphasized potential positive conse- 
quences of a mother's emplo>ment f^ children's attitudes and behavior 
(e.g., L. W. Hoffman, 1974, 1980). These reviewers have also noted that 
conclusions about the effects of maternal employment must be staled 
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cautiously bemuse the available evidence is limited or of doubtful validity. 
Most of the research that has been done to date has not been guided by 
an explicit theory. Investigators have simply assembled groups of children 
whose mothers did or did Tiot work, determined the children's scores on 
one or more measures of psychological development, and speculated about 
the most likely explanation for the differences obtained. In addition, the 
measures of children's development that have been used often appear to 
have been selected without much concern about their theoretical pr prac- 
tical significance. 

The major purpose of this^ paper is to Sxamine critically the relations 
-between maternal employment and various aspects of children's peer re- 
lationships. Peer relationships are of special interest because they have 
.important consequences fCr children's development (see Hartup, 1982). 
Interactions with peers have a major impact on children's attitudes, opin- 
ions, and behavior. Popularity or status in a peer group serves qs an 
indicator of children's social adjustment and as a predictor of their mental 
health in adolescence and adulthood. Furthermore, experiences with peers 
who are close friends may contribute greatly to children's altruism, self- 
esteem, and ability to form intimate relationships with other people. 

Because relatively few studies h^ave explored the peer relationships of 
children with working mothers, this review is intended mainly to raise 
important issues and to suggest problems for future research. Three issues 
are given special emphasis because they form a conceptual framework for 
the review. These issues can be stated in terms.of general principles for 
the understanding and the investigation of maternal employmq^nt and peer 
relationships. 

FirM, attention should be given to the mediating links between a moth- 
er's employment and her children's relationships .with peers, The primary 
link is assumed to involve parent-child relationships. Maternal employ- 
ment may directly affect a mother's relationships with her children. In' 
two-parent families, mothers'' employment miiy have indirect effects on 
father-child relationships as well. Explanations for the effects of maternal 
employment are best stated, in this view, in terms of its influence on 
parent-child relationships. For the same reasons, research oa. maternal 
employment is most valuable arid convincing when parent-child relation- 
ships are assessed directly. > 

Second, in exploring the effects of maternal employment,, greatest at- 
tention should be given toj)rocesse»^r constructs tKat have a central place 
in current theories of psychological development., For example, warmth 
and control are regarded in most theories as major dimensions of parent- 
child relationships. The degree to which children are infltienced by peers 
and the quality of their friendships are regarded as majocelements of their 
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peer relationships. Studies that explore the relationship of maternal em- 
ployment to parents* warmth or control and its relationship to children's 
friendships and responsiveness to peer influences are therefore likely to 
be especially illuminating. 

Third, maternal employment should not be assumed to have the same 
meaning and significance in all families. Furthennore, it should not be 
regarded as the direct cause of differences betweefi children of working 
and nonworking mothers. Instead, mother s work outside the home should 
be viewed as a condition to which families adapt in one way or another. 
Adaptations differ injheir adequacy, and some families seem to adapt 
* more successfully than others. Therefore, all studies of the effects of 
TTiatemal employment are actually studjes of parents* and children's ad- 
aptations to it. For simplicity's sake, references to the effects of maternal 
employment are liiade in this paper, but the phrasing is only a shorthand 
for the effects of family adaptations to maternal employment. More careful 
and more explicit examination of these adaptations should be the subject 
bi future research. , , 

The preceding principles obviously arp not specific to studies of peer 
relationships. Th^ could serve as a basis for research on the relations of 
maternal employment to various child outcomes. Moreover, by focusing 
on aspect?) of parent-child relationships that a»-e important in existing the- 
ories, they^ could help draw research on maternal employment into the 
mainstreSm of research on psychological development and family func* 
tionin'g. Studies^of maternal employment could then contribute to a general 
understanding of adaptation and change in families. Conversely, existing 
theories could be used to suggest more parsimonious explanations of 
previous results. Although in past research the effects of nfiaterhal em- 
ployment seemed to interact with children's sex and age, the social class 
of,the family, and other variables (see BronfenbrennerandCrouter, 1982), 
these findings ma> be more simply explained by examining the intervening 
links in parent-child rjjlallonsiiips. 

\ New research based on this framework could also result in more useful 
information/or working parents. They could be told about adaptations 
that-contribute to the successful com|)ination of occupational and parental 
roles. They could be told about methods that oth^r parents have used to 
foster close, positive relationships with their children. Such information 
ma> increase the confidence of working parents about the way they are 
raising theif children. : ^ 

Finally, the same framework could be applied t6 research o;i the re- 
lationship between a father's emplojment and his children's development. 
The effects of maternal employment are discussed most extensively in this 
paper because changes in the rate of maternal employment have aroused 
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the greatest commentary and concern. In addition, thjere has been more 
empirical research on the consequences for children of maternal employ- 
ment than of paternal employment (but see Kohn, 1981). Nevertheless, 
both phenomena deserve more sy^stematic study, and the similarities and 
contrasts between them would be clearer if the same conceptual framework 
were used in both cases. 

this paper is divided into two major sections. The first section considers 
the influence of maternal employment on parent child relationships and 
reviews the literature on childrearing practices and socialization techniques 
in families with working mothers. Because parent-child relationships are 
assumed to be the mediating factor between mj^temal employment and 
child outcomes, this section lays the foundation for the second section, 
».hiQh-reme^/s-the^literature„and-disLCU&ses_peer relationships in fa milies 
with working mothers.. This second section considers evidence on the 
connections between parent-child and peer relationships and the effects 
of peer relationships on children's school performance. 

MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT AND PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 

Before examining the data on parent-child relationships in families with 
working mothers, I briefly summarize current conceptions of the optimal 
or ideal pattern of parent-child relationships. Consideration of the ideal 
pattern exposes issues and general hypotheses that merit discussion in the 
specific case of families in which the mother is employed. 

An Ideal View of ParenhChild Relationships ^' 

Theories of psychological development have distinguished several facets 
of the parent-child relationship. Most writers emphasize two major di- 
mensions of childrearing that encompass a great variety of specific be- 
haviors and patterns of interaction. The first dimension contrasts parents 
who are warm and accepting with those who are cold and rejecting. Warm 
parents respond sensitively to their children's needs, show their enjoyment 
in spending time with them, and frequently praise their children for their 
accomplishments. Not surprisingly their children tend to be securely at- 
tached to thern, relatively compliant with their demands, high in self- 
esteem, altruistic, and nonaggressive (Maccoby, 1980; Martin, 1975). ^ 
the second dimension refers to the parents' control over their children's 
behavior and activities. It contrasts parents who are pemiissive with those 
who are restrictive. The ideal position on this dimension is somewhere in 
the middle, rather than at either extreme,. For example, children who are 
treated permissively often become aggressive because their desires to 
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attack others are not adequately restrained; excessive restrictiveness, how- 
ever, may also produce an aggressive child (Martin, 1975). Firm control 
appears to have the most positive outcomes when parents explain the 
reasons for their rules and show ^ome flexibility when faced with their 
children's requests. In Baumrind's (1971) terminology, these parents are 
authoritative rather than authoritarian. Their children tend to be self-con- 
fident, independent, and socially responsible. 

Along with these general-dimensions, researchers have focused on par- 
ents' treatment of children when the children have disobeyed them .or 
violated their rules. Early research showed that less severe punishment, 
particularly the avoidance of physical punishment, was associated with 
more positive child outcomes (e.g., less aggressive behavior; Feshbach, 
1970). More recently, a contrast between power-assertive disciplmpand 
^mlociiwTdrsciplme Iras^been emphasized (by M. L. Hoffman^ T^75^ 
1977). Power assertion includes physical punishment, deprivation of priv- 
ileges, or threats of these when they are unaccompanied by any expla- 
nation. Inductive discipline includes statements about the effects of a 
child's actions on the parents or other people, appeals to the child's self- 
esteem, and other statements that indicate why the actions were unac- 
ceptable or harmful to other people. As one would expect, inductive 
discipline is associated with more positive child outcomes than power 
assertion. The positive consequences of inductive discipline are especially 
well documented in research on moral development (M. L. Hoffman, 

1977) . 

In studies of children's cognitive development, other features of parent- 
child interaction have received the most attention. Children's performances 
on measures of cognitive development and intelligence seem to improve 
when their parents spend time in verbal interaction with them, respond to 
their questions and comments, and actually instruct them about language, 
reading, or other academic subjects (Carew, 1980; Clarke-Stewart and 
Apfel, 1979). Parents also seem to foster their children's cognitive de- 
velopment and school performance by providing appropriate resources for 
them: toys, books, or trips to the library (Bradley et al., 1979; Heyns, 

1978) . 

In summary, the characteristics of warmth and acceptance, firm but not 
excessive control, disciplinary techniques based on reasoning rather than 
sheer force, and verbal interaction or instruction designed to stimulate a 
child's cognitive development are viewed as defining good parent-child 
relationships in most psychological writings. Some theorists prefer to 
describe these dimensions or features in different terms or to focus on the 
childrearing practices that lead to specific outcorhes, such^as flexible sex- 
role stereotypes or a high degree of achievement motivation. For the 
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purposes of this paper the additional specificity is unnecessary because 
parent-child relationships that have the positive characteristics discussed 
so far usually have other positive characteristics as well. In short, desirable 
features of parent-child relationships tend to go together (Martin, 1975). 

Working Mothers and ParenhChild Relationships 

In most previous research on maternal employment, the central question 
was whether parent-child relationships differ, on the average, when moth- 
ers do and do not work outside the home. That is, researchers have focused 
on differences between groups of families with working and nonworking 
mothers, they have tried to determine how adequately families adapt when 
mothers are and are not employed. 

From working mothers" own accou^nts, it appears that^headaptatioaia 
employment outside the home can be difficult because these mothers have 
major responsibilities as both employees and as parents (see, for example, 
Kamerman, 1980). Data from large-scale surveys suggest that working 
mothers regard their lives as more stressful than nonworking mothers, 
although maternal employment has little effect on fathers' stress (Booth, 
1979; Pleck et al., 1980). These data also suggest that conflicts between 
work and family life can make mothers fatigued and irritable at home. 
There is also some evidence that satisfaction with life is great.er for working 
mothers than for nonworking mothers (e.g.. Gold and Andres, 1978b), 
perhaps because working women have a more positive opinion of their 
own competence. 

Information regarding the beliefs and attitudes of working mothers is 
valuable, but the adequacy of the family's adaptation can be assessed only 
with information on the quality of parent-child relationships: their warmth, 
the amount of control parents have over their children's behavior, the type 
of discipline they use, and the time and resources they expend in support 
of their children's development. There is some evidence, for lower-class 
families, that the income received by working mothers may reduce their 
anxiety about family finances and leave them more able to respond pos> 
itively and consistently to their children (Woods, 1972). This income may 
also be sp>im on resources that promote the children's cognitive devel- 
opment (Heyri5>Nl978). Mothers who are fatigued and irritable when they 
return home from work, however, are not likely to have positive and 
harmonious relationships with their children (see Hetherington, 1979). 

Conclusive data on parent-child relationships in families with working 
mothers are not available. Most of the research has used questionnaires, 
interviews, or other self-report measures that can be affected by various 
response biases, including the tendency to give socially desirable re- 
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sponses..„There„has- been , little lesearch in which families were studied 
longitudinally and parent-child interactions were observed directly. In 
addition, few researchers have paid attention to within-group differences 
among families with working mothers. A careful analysis of these dif- 
ferences could lead to hypotheses that explain why some families adapt 
more successfully to the mother's employment than others. Because of 
these gaps in the literature, a comprehensive review would not be very 
illuminating. It is more useful to focus on a few examples that both 
illustrate the state of the art in research on maternal employment and raise 
important questions for future research. 

Full-Time Versus Part-Time Maternal Employment During the fPSOs, 
Douvan (1963) conducted extensive interviews with large, representative 
samples of adolescent boys and girls. The adolescents were classified on 
Ih^ b^jfe^xjf wfreth^r their mother worked fulHime, part thne, or not at 
all. No information was obtained about how long the mothers had worked. 
All the information came from the adolescents themselves; their. parents 
were not interviewed. Several questions on the interview involved parent- 
child relationships, many others concerned the adolescents' own activities 
and behavior. 

Maternal employment appeared to have greater effects on parent-child 
relationships for girls than for boys. Moreover, among working-class 
families, the effects of full-time employment contrasted sharply with those 
of part-time employment. According to Douvan, adolescent girls whose 
mothers worked full time appeared to be rather neglected. They reported 
spending less leisure time with their families and more leisure time alone 
than did girls whose mothers did not work. They were also more likely 
to describe their mothers' discipline as lenient, suggesting that the mothers 
were relatively unconcerned with controlling or supervising their behavior. 
Despite their mothers' lack of concern, the girls seemed emotionally de- 
pendent on them. More often than the daughters of nonworking mothers, 
they chose their mothers as confidantes and as their adult ideal. Additional 
responses from the girls' interviews suggested that their mothers were so 
concerned about financial problems that they could not devote much at- 
tention to their children. It is surprising, however, that a similar pattern 
was not found for the working-class girls whose mothers did not work. 
The total income in these families was probably even lower than in the 
full-time group, because only the father was employed. It may be that the 
additional income that mothers received for full-time work did not offset 
their reduced availability to their daughters. 

The working-class girls whose mpthers worked part-time seemed to 
identify with their mothers without being emotionally dependent on them. 
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Like the full-time group, they chose their mothers as confidantes and as 
ideals. The> did, however, report frequent disagTeement^ with their par- 
ents. Man> of the disagreements resulted from exchanges of ideas, sug- 
gesting to Duuvan that these mothers tried to encourage independent thinking 
in their daughters. The mothers* involvement with their daughters was 
indicated b> the large percentage of girls who reported spending leisure 
time with their families^and by the girls* reports thit their mothers' dis- 
cipline was ''strict but reasonable.*' Comparable results were found for 
middle-class girls whose mothers worked full or part time. These girls 
seemed not to suffer from their niothers* employment. Instead, they viewed 
their mothers as models of energy who showed concern for them but also 
fostered their autonomy. 

One implication of Douvan*s results is that mothers may more easily 
combine, work and family roles if they work part time. In fact, most • 
mothers witb young children do work par^ time or for only a part of the 
year (Masnick ani"BaiTe, 1980). Moreover, although Douvan did nolTind 
major advantages of, part-time employment in middle-class families, 
Rapoport and Rapoport (1976) concluded their study of middle-class and 
upper-class families by suggesting that part-time employment eased the 
strains of daily fife f^r dual-career families (see also Bronfenbrenner and 
Crouter. 1982). 

Part-time employment is not a viable option for many women from 
single-parent ar^d two-parent families who need the incohie of a full-time 
job to maintain an adequate standard of living. In addition, women with 
a strong commitment to a career may reject the option of working part 
' time or find it is impossible in their chosen field. As Kamerman (1980) 
noted* employers have so far made few accommodations to- working par- 
ents. A part-time employee would not even be cqnsi^lered for many jobs. 

These realities of the workplace affect the interpretation of research 
findings. It rs difficult to -draw firm conclusions about the effects of part- 
time and full-time employment because motliers cannot be randomly as- 
signed to thei>e»two groups. Some women may work part time because 
they could not get or keep a full-time job. In other words, women working 
part time may in certain circumstances be less well adjusted than women 
who can manage a full-time job. Consequently, differences in psycho- 
logical adjustment may be confounded with the variable of part-time or 
full-time employment (see Woods, 1972). The importance of this con- 
founding 'could be assessed in future studies by obtaining measures of 
adjustment and uetailed information about mothers* work histories. It 
seems intuitively obvious that mothers who can, without penalty, reduce 
the number of hours they.work per day or per week will be more able to 
fulfill their roles as parents. A shorter work week could be beneficial to 
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fathers as well. Until these assertions haVe been supported more strongly 
by research, however, employers and policy makers may be unwilling to 
change these or other conditions of employment. 

' Parental Reports on Childrearing Both currently and in the past, the 
effects of maternal employment on parent child relationships have usually 
been assessed from parents' statements in standardized interviews or their 
responses on standardized questionnaires. This method was adopted in a 
recent series of studies by Gold and Andres (1978a, 1978b, 1978c, 1980) 
and Gold et al. (1979], Mothers and fathers completed questionnaires that 
were designed to assess their rejection, overprotection, and achievement 
.pressure. 

Responses to the questionnaires differed greatly across studies. In one 
study (Gold and Andres, 1978c), mothers who were employed full time 
reported less overprotection of their four-year-old sons than nonemplpyed 
mothers, but comparable effects were not found for mothers' reports about 
their daughters or fathers' reports about children of either sex. No effects 
of maternal employment on pi^rents' questionnaire responses were found 
in a second study with 10-year-old children (Gold and Andres, 1978b). 
These two studies included only middle-class families. In a third study 
with adolescents from middle-class and working-class families jGold and 
Andres, 1978a), maternal employment did" notaf feet "the responses of 
middle-class parents. Working-class mothers and fathers reported less 
rejection and less achievement pressure if the mother was employed. 
Fathers reported mure overprotection in this case, but this was not true 
for mothers. 

This pattern of results defies intei^retation, casts doubt on the reliability 
of the measures, and raises questions about their validity Questions about 
validity seem particularly significant because clear and consistent corre- 
lations between the parents' responses and data on their children were not 
found in any of the studies. Previous research suggests that the parents' 
scores on rejection, for example, should have been correlated with mea- 
sures of their children's behavior and adjustment. 

Gold and Andres asked both parents to esFimate the amount of time 
that fathers spent in childrearing. In most studiesthese estimates did not 
.vary significantly for the groups of working and nonworking mothers. 
Other research also suggests that fathers do not dramatically change their 
involvement in childrearing if mothers are employed (Hofferth and Moore, 
1979), but some differences between husbands with employed and non- 
employed wives would be expected (Kamerman, 1980). Furthermore, the 
frequency of father-child interaction would be expected to influence a 
child's behavior and performance in families with employed or nonem- 
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ployed mothers. Although significant effects were found in some instances 
(Gold and Andres, 1.978b), null results were more common (Gold and 
Andres, 1978a, 1978c', 1980). these findings create additional'uncertainty 
about the validity of the parents' self-reports. 

Direct observations of parent-child interactions require a, much greater 
investment of resedrchers' time and resources than questionnaire or in- 
terview measures. Nevertheless, there is no fully satisfactory alternative. 
Interviews that reveal the feelings and perceptions of family members can 
be valuable supplements to direct observations, but they cannot be regarded 
as adequate substitutes. Observations of parent-child interactions, pref- 
erably in both Jhe home setting and a standard laboratory setting, should 
be a high pri6rity for future research. 

Parents Time With Children As mentioned earlier, working mothers 
frequently express tbeir concern about not spending enough time with their 
children. Research findings on this issue are complex. In several early 
studies, mothers often reported that they tried to compensate for their time 
at work by planning special activities for their children or setting aside 
time to be with them (see L. W. Hoffman, 1974). Parents' records of 
how they actually spent their time presented a different picture. Working 
mothers seemed to spend significantly less time with their children than 
non working mothers (see Moore and Hofferth, 1979). Findings from the 
time-budget surveys were criticized for various reasons. For example, 
they often failed to distinguish between time spent in custodial care of 
children or in housework and time spent in one-to-one interaction with' 
children. • , 

The most recent large-scale time-use study appears to explain why the 
earlier data were confusing (Hill and Stafford, 1979). This study included 
a national probability sample of several hundred parents who were inter- 
viewed in 1975-1976. They vlere asked about their activities on four 
separate occasions that covered both weekdays and weekends. A specific 
set of activities was defined as child care, including feeding, dressing, 
and medical care, helping teaching children to fix and make things, 
reading to then) or conversing with them, and playing with them indoors 
or outdoors. 

The most striking feature of the results was the apparent attempt by 
college-educated working mothers to cut down on other activities rather 
than on direct interaction with their children. Women with one or more 
years of college did spend less time with their infants or preschool children 
if they worked more than 20 hours per week, but they reduced the time 
spent on child care iar less than they reduced thdf own leisure time or 
sleep. In contrast, , women with only a high school education who were 
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.employed spent much, less time_on c hild care th an did those who were 
not employed. These data suggest that the more educated women did try 
to compensate for child care time lost during the working day. They further 
suggest that when highly educated women constitute a large proportion 
of a research sample, the difference in child care time for working and 
nonworking mothers is likely to be small. When the sample of working 
mothers is more representative of the general population, greater decreases 
in child care time due to maternal employment should be apparent. 

Hill and Stafford also found that the amount of time all parents spent 
with their children decreased as the children grew older. Parents spent 
several hours a day with each infant or preschool child. They seemed to 
spend only an hour or two each week with adolescent sons or daughters. 
Because of this overall reduction in the amount of interaction, the differ- 
ences between working and nonworking mothers were smaller for Slder 
-childrenc-Consistent with these data,-few.effects^of maternal employment 
on parents' involvement with their children were found in another study 
of sixth graders (see Rubin, in this volume). 

In contrast, Douvan (1963) suggested that lower-class mothers spend 
less time with their adolescent daughters if they have a full-time job than 
if they are not employed or they are working part time. Of course, Douvan 
did not directly measure the amount of time mothers and daughters spent 
together. Moreover, relations between maternal employment and time use 
by parents and adolescents may have changed since her study was done. 
The apparent discrepancy in results may have another explanation, how- 
ever. The responses by the girls in Douvan's saihple may reflect not merely 
the amount of time mothers and daughters spent together, but what t'hey 
did during this time. In other words, the critical question regarding parent- 
child relationships may not be how often parents an4 children interact, 
but how much of this time contributes to children's development — for 
example, by facilitating their peer relationships. In the future, researchers 
should more carefully evaluate whether parents and children spend their 
time together in ways that contribute to this general goal. 

PARENT-CHILD AND PEER RELATiONSHIPS. THREE PERSPECTIVES 

Three general views concerning children's relationships to parents and 
peers can be found in the psychological literature. The most common view 
opposes parents and peers: Children are described as oriented toward 
parents or toward peers; children who are more influenced by parents are 
assumed to be less influenced by peers. The second view focuses not on 
social influence but on social adjustment in general. It assumes consistency 
in children's adjustment to parents and to peers. Children who have good 
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relationships with their parents are expected to be popular or well accepted 
In tlieir peer groups. The third view emphasizes thedndependent-effects 
of parent-child and peer relationships. Children's closest peer relation- 
ships, their best friendships, are a.s.sumed to have positive effects on their 
development that cannot be duplicated by parent-child relationships. In 
addition, even children who have poor relationships with their parents are 
assumed to be capable of developing good friendships. 

To a considerable degree, each of the three perspectives has developed 
its own theoretical and research literature. Consequently it is useful to 
consider eich on its own, before examining the relations among peer 
influence, peer acceptance or popularity, and friendships. Furthermore, 
it is useful to examine the general literature before turning to the question 
of peer relationships among children with working mothers. 

Research on the Three Perspectives: The General Case 

Parents VerML\ Peers Psychologists and popular writers frequently sug- 
gest that children and adolescents develop an orientation either toward 
parent.'x and other adults or toward peers. Most children achieve a balance 
between the two, but ties to parents .still are regarded as conflicting with 
ties to peers. In this view, children's orientation also affects their re- 
sponsiveness to social influence. Children who are more influenced by 
peers should be less influenced by parents. 

The opposition between parents' and peers' influence was most force- 
fully described by Bronfenbrenner (1967, 1970). He argued that peers can 
exert pre.ssure on children and adolescents to engage in socially undesirable 
behaviors, .such as cheating in .school, lying to adults, and destroying 
property. He also argued that the negative effects of peer influence are 
strongest for children who are alienated from their parents and other adult 
authorities. Finally, he propo.sed that children are not so much drawn to 
peers as pushed away from parents. The children most responsive to 
negative peer influence see their parents as lacking in support or warmth, 
as unfair, and as unwilling to spend time with them (see Bixenstine et 
al., 1976; Condry and Siman, 1974). 

On one hand, Bronfenbrenner's .statements probably exaggerate the 
opposition of parents and peers and the negative influence of peers on 
children's behavior. Peers can have a positive influence on children's 
behavior as well as a negative one. In various ways, peer relationships 
can favorably affect children's academic achievement, educational aspi- 
rations, and prosocial behavior (Bemdt, 1979; Ide et al., 1981; Kandel, 
1978). Moreover, children's peer.s and parents often accept the same norjns 
and standards for behavior. The size of the generation gap has often been 
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overrated ^(Hartup, 1982, Hill, 1980). Finally, the techniques used to 
measure peer influence may also lead to an overestimate of its strength. 
For example,-wheJLchiJdrenj>ee^ to peer pressure, they 

may simply be behaving as they would~'liaYe~in the" absence of peers 
(Berndt. 1979; Bixenstine et ah, 1976), They may in fact want to do what 
the peers suggest, rather than feeling pressured to do so. 

On the other hand, a great deal of evidence supports Bronfenbrenner*s 
hypothesis that poor parent-child relationships are associated with negative 
' peer influence. Adolescents who frequently perform delinquent behaviors 
report less identification with parents and poorer communication with 
them. They also report that their parents less often supervise their^activ- 
ities, that is, the parents less often know where they are and whom they 
are with (Hirschi, 1969). In a longitudinal study (West and Farrington, 
1973), children were more likely to be delinquent adolescents if, at age 
eight or nine, their parents were rated by home observers as cruel, passive, 
or neglectful, as using discipline that was very strict or erratic and harsh; 
as uninterested in their child's education, and as poor supervisors of their 
child's activities. " 

Many other studies have shown a connection between poor parent-child" 
relationships and negative peer influence. The connection seems to involve 
at least three steps. First, children develop negative attitudes toward par- 
ents and other adults when their parents are rejecting, uninvolved with 
them, and generally permissive but prone to severe punishment at irregular 
intervals. Second, these children seek friends who have similar attitudes. 
Third, the friends mutually influence and reinforce each other*s antisocial 
behavior (Kandel, 1978). 

Without special intervention, the negative cycle is likely to be self- 
perpetuating. The children's antisocial behavior creates further conflict 
with parents, because even if the parents are tolerant of the behavior itself, 
they dislike the notoriety to which it leads. They accuse their children*s 
friends of causing the problem, while overlooking their own role in its 
origin. The final situation is one of opposition between parents and peers, 
but the parents bear a major responsibility for it. 

Continuities in Parent and Peer Relationships The second perspective 
on parent-child and pee; relationships concentrates, not on social influ- 
ence, but on the overall quaHty of these relationships. A major theme in 
this theoretical perspective is continuity in development (see, e.g.,Jtgufe, 
1979). Children who have gooa relationships with their parents ^irly in 
life should also have good relatiof\ships with their pejers as they grow 
older. 

This perspective on development has vbeen most extensively discussed 
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with reference to parent child attachments. There is evidence, for example, 
that preschool children with more secure attachments to their mothers 
show less negative behavior toward, their peers, they also engage in more 
reciprocal interactions with peers (L^ieberman, 1977). Children who are 
securely attached to their mothers at age 15 months appear to be more 
~ competenUvdth^.fi£rsjt_age42 months (Waters et al., 1979). The securely 
attached children are, as preschool^ers, more involved in peer intci-.Jtion, 
more often leaders of activities, m,ore sympathetic to their peers* distress,* 
and more often chosen as companions by other children. 

Most of the research with older children has focused on one measure 
of peer relationships — a child *s p(3pularity or acceptance by peers. Pop- 
ularity usually is measured by how many other children like a child and 
want to do things with him or her. During childhood and adolescence, 
popularity appears to represent neither a superficial, nor an ephemeral 
characteristic of individuals. Popular children are sociable and outgoing 
in positive and helpful ways, relatively unaggressive, well adjusted as 
judged by teachers and by scores on personality tests, above average in 
IQ and in school achievement, and generally compliant with school rou- 
tines (Hartup, 1982). Unpopular children-tend to be~less successful and 
less !>ociall> competent adolescents and adults. They more often drop out 
of school, have poorer records of military service, and show greater mental 
illness in adulthood (Asher and Renshaw, 1981). Not all the correlations 
of popularity with other variables are strong — most are moderate — but 
they do confirm the significance of childhood popularity. 

The data on the parent-child relationships of popular children are con- 
sistent \\ith the general' hypothesis regarding continuity in development 
(Hartup, 1982). Their parents are affectionate, supportive, and proud of 
their children's accomplishments. They discourage aggressive and other 
antisocial behaviors, but they avoid severe physical punishment. Conse- 
quentl) their families are cohesive and lacking in tension. In short, throughout 
childhood and adolescence, warm and secure relationships with parents 
who promote sociall) desirable behaviors seem to contribute to popularity 
with peers. 

Parent-Child Relationships and Friendships A few theorists have em- 
phasized the differences between children's relationships with their parents 
and their relationships with close friends. In his early work on moral 
development, Piaget (1932) presented this perspective on parent and peer 
relationships most dramatically. He argued that the relations between 
parents and children are inherently unequal. For example, parents make 
rules for the children's behavior, but children do not majce rules for their 
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parents. In contrast, relations with peers are fundamentally egalitarian. 
Because no child can claim authority over another, all rules or decisions 
must be made by mutual agreement. As they struggle to reach agreements 
with peers, children gradually develop a rational and autonomous morality 
that is based on the prfnciple of justice. 

Somewhat later, Sullivan (1953) proposed that pe^er relationships and, 
in particular, o\osq friendships have unique effects on children's social 
and personality de\ lopment. According to Sullivan, children and ado- 
lescents who have an intimate friendship with another child are able to 
learn about other people and about themselves, to become more sure of 
their own worth because they are valued-by the friend, and to sacrifice 
their own self-interest in order to help the friend. Eventually their altruism 
toward the friend generalizes to other people as well. Furthermore, Sul- 
livan suggested that the development of intimate friendships is not strongly 
dependent on children's relationships to their parents. In fact, he suggested 
that children whose parents had prepared them poorly for social life with 
peers might be set on the right track again when they formed a close^arid 
intimate friendship. 

Piaget's and Sullivan's ideas about friendships and peer relationships 
have been revived in recent years, although there are stilLrelatively few. 
tests of their hypotheses (but see Bemdt, 1982; Mannarino, 1980; Yguniss, 
1980). Thfere is little doubt that parent-child and peer relationships differ 
in the ways they suggested, although they probably exaggerated the mag- 
nitude of these differences. The hypothesis concerning the independence 
of parent-child and peer relationships is more problematic. Can friendships 
be a corrective for difficulties created by inadequate parenting? The ques- 
tion is important because an affirmative answer would be contradictory 
to'theories that emphasize continuities in the development of interpersonal 
relationships. At the present time there is little information about the 
parent-child relationships of children who do and do not have intimate 
and egalitarian friendships, but a partial answer is suggested by research 
on the associations between peer influence, popularity, and friendships. 

Comparisons of the Three Perspective^ As discussed eariier, there is 
evidence that deficiencies m parent-child relationships are associated with 
responsiveness to negative peer influence and unpopularity with peers. If 
these two aspects of peer relationships are correlated with the quality of 
a child's friendships, then the ability to form good friendships probably 
is affected by parent-child relationships as well. 

Both conceptually and empirically, having good friendships seems to 
be related to a child's overall popularity with peers. The same qualities 
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that promote good friendships also increase 'a child's popularity. Children 
prefer friends who help and share with them and who do not fight with 
them. They want friends they can admire and who are usually available 
to play with them (Bemdt, 1981; Bigelow and U Gaipa, 1980). These 
and oth'er characteristics that children value in their friends contribute to 
a child*s popularity. Thi.s conclusion is supported not only by the research 
cited earlier, but also by a recent study of preschool children (Masters 
and Furman, 1981). The children who were most popular with their class- 
mates behaved in a friendly or positive way toward many other children 
It is not surprising, therefore, that popular children have many mutual or 
reciprocal friendships throughout childhood and adolescence (Bemdt and 
Hoyle, 1982). Conversely, children who are unpopular with peers do not 
have many friends and seem not to respond very positively to them (Pu- 
tallaz an J Gottman, 1981). 

The link between \;hildren's responsiveness to negative influence and 
the quality of their friendships is more controversial. Some researchers 
have argued that children and adoleseents who frequently engage in an 
tisocial or delinquentjisbaviafi'^ith peers are socially skillful and have 
goodrelationships with each other; the> simply reject the norms arid values 
of the larger society (Sherif and Sherif, 1964). Other researchers have 
'concluded that delinquents are neither strongly, attached to their close 
friends nor have much respect for them, even though they choose them 
as companions in delinquent activity (Hirschi, 1969). There are probably 
mdividuals and groups' of delinquents who fit each description, but most 
of the data suggest that children w ho join their peers in antisocial behaviors 
do not really admire them or have close relationships with them (Johnson, 
1979; West and FarringtOKS 1973). ^ 

A final comparison can be made between peer influence and popularity 
Generally speaking, popular children do not comply with peers' sugges- 
tions to engage in antisocial or delinquent behavior. They are generally 
obedient to teachers and other adults, and they have positive attitudes 
toward them (Bixenstine et al., 1976; Hartup, 1982). Popular children 
less often .become delinquent adolescents (Asher and Renshaw, 1981). 
The correlation between popularity and nondelinquent behavior, however, 
is not always significant (West and Farrington, 1973). In some school 
settings, popular children actually lead groups that are antagonistic to 
adult authority. These groups most often forn\,when a large segment of 
the school population (e.g., students from lower-income families) believe 
they are treated unfairly by adults or di.scrimated against (Ball, 1981).^ 
This situation seems not to occur very often, however. In most settings, 
children who willingly participate in socially undesirable behaviors are 
not popular with their peers. 
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Maternal Employment and Peer Relationships * 

Evidence on peer relationships in families with working mothers is scarce. 
In some cases it is possible to make inferences about peer relationships 
from data on other variables. Of course, in such cases the discussion 
should be viewed primarily for the purpose of identifying issues for future 
» research rather than for drawing firni conclusions. 

Peer Orientation and Influence Children whose mothers are not available 
to them during the working day mjght be expected 16 develop a stronger 
orientation toward peers than, toward parents or other adults. Schachter 
(4981) reported data on children ages two and three that are consistent 
with this hypothesis* A group of 32 children whose mothers either worked 
full time or attended professional or doctoral programs on a full-time basis 
was compared with a group of 38 children >yhose mothers were not em- 
ployed. The two groups were comparable on th6 age, sex, and birth order 
of the children; the age, race, and religious.background of the mothers; 
and the size, social class, and intact status of their families. The employed 
mothers did have more years of education, however. Ghildren-in-both 
groups attended a day care center for two mornings a week, where their 
social behavior was observed. The teachers in the center rated each chilcl's 
personality; the children were given the Stanford-Binet IQ test. 

The children with employed mothers more often approached their peers; 
they were rated by teachers as more self-sufficient and less jealous (ap- 
parently, of adults* attention). Giris with employed mothers less often 
talked to the teacher than other girls, bur no difference was found for 
boys. Taken together, the findings suggest that the children with employ jd 
mothers were more peer-oriented and less adult-oriented than^ the other 
children. 

The children of employed mothers also had lower IQ scores than the 
other children. The relations between maternal employment, peer orien- 
tation, and low IQ scores cannot be attributed to greater interactions with 
peers jn the group with working mothers, because none of these children 
were m group day care. When their mothers were working, the toddlers 
were cared for in their own homes by an adult baby-sitter. Schachter 
speculated that the toddlers became more independent of adults when their 
mothers wefe^employed but, as a result, they spent less time in the in- 
tellectually mature adult environment, in other words, when their mothers 
were unavailable, they spent more time alone or more time with people 
who were not ver> successful in fostering their'lhtellectual development. 

Among older children and adolescents, there is less evidence oji peer 
orientation and greater toncem about potential peer influence. Two studies 
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published in the earl> j9,60s showed greater delinqTjency among middle- 
plass children of employed mothers, but comparable effects were not found 
Vor.working-cJiiss children (see L. W. HQfjEman, 1974). More recent data 
present^ mixed^icture. In a Swedish^sample (Magnusson et al., 1975), 
delinquency in boys and antisocial behavior in girls were associated with 
full-time maternal employment. However, fufl-time maternal employment 
was also associated with other factors tjiat correlated with problem be- 
haviors in'children, including low income and poor parental supervision. 
No analyses controlling for these other factors were reported. 

In a British longituAnal study (West and Farrington, 1973); the sons 
of working mothers w«re less involved in delinquent activity than the sons 
of nonworking mothers. In this case/families with wprking mothers ha^ 
greater income and were smaller than families with nonworking mothers. 
Both these factors reduced the likelihood that a child would become de- 
linquent. The sample in this study was predominandy lower-class families, 
so the resujts are not directly relevant to the earlier data on delinquency 
yn middle-cjass fanftljes.'The inconsistencies in the research literature do 
suggest that any correlations Obtained between maternal employment and 
dejinquency piust be explained by factor.^ besides maternal employment 
itself. Three^ factors seem efspecially important. • 

First* parent^ who supervise their children's activities are likely to 
reduce the children*s participation in delinquent behavior with peters. Close 
supervision may be more difficult to achieve when the mother is employed 
_pu.tside the Jiom_e. In one survey (Yankeloviteh, 1977), children^of em- 
ployed mothers gave responses suggesting that they were less adequately 
supervised. More often than other children, they said they knew children 
who played hookey, had been in trouble with the police, ran'^away from 
home, or tried marijuana. When mothers work, supervision may be least 
adequate in middle-class families, because working-class families more 
often arrange for child care by relatives (Angrist et al., 1976; Kamerman, 
1980). 

Second, a great number of studies have shown a connection between 
-.weak.or..unsatisfactoi:^parentxhild relat^iansiips^d delinquency jJohn- _ 
son, 1979). Relationships between parents and children in families mih 
working mothers have not been adequately investigated, but these rela- 
tionships are likely to influence a child's delinquent activity whether or 
not the mother is employed. 

Third, children are more likely to select delinquent friends when they 
have experienced failure in other life settings, most notably in school 
, (Johnson; 1979). In at least five studies, middle-class boys with working 
mothers showed poorer academic achievement than boys with nonworking 
mothers (see L. W. Hoffman, 1980). The relations between maternal"' 
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employment and boys* achievement are certainly due to a combination of 
factors, but the time parents devote to instruction or active encouragement 
of their children's intellectual development may be especially important 
(Carew, 1980; Heyns, 1978;^. Any evidence of low achievement in boys 
with working mothers is a source of concern because these boys may look 
for success and self-esteem in antischooi or delinquent activities. They 
may also join a group of peers with similar goals. 

Peer Acceptance and Popularity Apparently, measures of popularity 
have not been obtained for comparable samples of children of employed 
and nonemployed nriothers. Because children's popularity with peers is 
^ related to their social adjiu*ment, inferences about popularity can be drawn 
^ from evidence on the as-^oci/^tion between maternal employment and ad- 
• justment as rated by teachers or as judged by children's self-reports on 
personality inventories. 

Maternal employment tvas unrelated to teachers' ratings of adjustments 
in Schachter's (1981) study of toddlers. Preschool children with working 
mothers received higher ratings on adjustment or on positive peer inter- 
action in samples of French- and English-speaking Cang^lian children 
(Gold and Andres, 1978c; Gold et ah, 1979), but significant differences 
were obtained only fol" a few^ items or subscales. 
« Adjustment in older children usually has been measured by th^ir re- 
sponses on standard personality inventories. Higher scores on the school- 
rdations subscale of the California Test of Personality were^ found for 
^ middle-class boys with working mothers in one study of EnglishrspeaTcing 
10 year-olds (Gold and Andres*, 1978b). Surprisingly, this group of boys 
also had lower achievement test scores than other boys, suggesting that 
they may have devoted their energies to fostering peer relationships rather 
than doing well academically. — 

In a comparable study with English-speaking adolescents (Gold and 
Andres, 1978a), boys with employed mothers again received higher scores 
on the sdbscale for school relations. Boys and girls with working mothers 
had higher scores on other subscales as well, including a subscale for 
family relations. Maternal employment did not affect adolescent^' reports 
. . on their school grades, and standard achievement test scores were not 
,avallable for this sample. 

Thg. final study in this ser^ps included French-speaking 10-year-olds 
(Gold and Andres, 1980). No effects of maternal employment were found 
for personality test scores or self-reported grades. The autHbrs suggested 
that maternal employment has fewer effects in French-Canadian samples 
because the fathers in these families generally interact more with Jheir 
children than fathers in English speaking families, whether or not their •* 
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wives are employed. However* it is difficult to understand why greater 
father-child interaction would lead to the disappearance of positive cor- 
relations between maternal ej;nployment and children's adjustment. More 
frequent father-child interaction might alleviate negative effects of ma- 
ternal employment, it should, if anything, augment 'the positive effects of 
the mother's working. 

One study with a lower-class black sample should be mentioned briefly. 
(Woods, 1972)^ Children whose mothers were employed full time rather 
than part time had higher scores on one subscale of the California Test 
of Personalit>, that for school relations, and higher scores on standardized 
achievement tests. Woods suggested .that in this sample, full-time em- 
ployment was an indication of a mother's psychological adjustment, and 
the mother's adjustment may contribute directly to her children's adjust- 
ment and achievement. In other words, these data do not necessarily 
illustrate the effects of maternal employment, but they do support the 
hypothesis regarding continuity in parent-child and peer relationships. 

The overall picture regarding the social adjustment of children with 
working mothers is mixed. There is no evidence that maternal employment 
Ks associated with poorer social adjustment; it may contribute to better 
adjustment, particularl> in interactions with peers and classmates. There 
are hints, however, that middle-class boys may choose success in peer 
relationships over success in academic pursuits (e.g.. Gold and Andres, 
1978b). This possible exception to the usugl pattern deserves more sys- 
tematic examination in future research. In addition, the connections be- 
tween maternal emplo>ment and children's popularity should be investigated 
directly. General measures of popularity are useful, but measures that 
distinguish between different forms of unpopularity would be even more 
useful. Some children are relatively isolated from their peer group and 
are not chosen by an> of their classmates; other children are actively 
rejected by their peers (see Peery, 1979). The separation of isolated and 
rejected children is particularly important because the latter group has a 
poorer long-term prognosis (Schwartz-Gould et al., 1980). In addition, 
research that assesses children's social skills or competence in peer re- 
lationships would be valuable (Kent and Rolf, 1979; Rubin^and Ross ^ 
1982). 



Friendships Apparentl> the onl> investigator w ho careftmy explored the 
friendships of children with working mothers was Douvan (1963). As was 
discussed earlier, she found sharpl> contrasting patterns of parent-child 
relationships for working-class girls whose mothers worked full time, part 
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time, or not at all. There were comparable differences in the girls' peer 
relationships. 

the friendships of girls whose mothers worked full time seemed to 
suffer from^the girls' emotional dependence on their mothers. These girls 
belonged to fewer clubs or organized groups than the daughters of non- 
woiiking mothers. In addition, they less often said that ties to friends could 
be as cjose as ties to family, less often chpse friends as confidantes, and 
hss often stressed mu^tuality-and intimacy in friendship. In contrast, they 
dated more frequently and more often had a steady boyfriend than the 
daughters ofnonworking mothers. 

Working-class girls whose mothers worked part time (and both^groups 
of middle-class girls with employed mothers) seemed to identify with their 
mothers as much as the girls' in the full-time group, but they appeared to 
have closer and more emotionally significant friendships. They belonged 
to more clubs and groups than 3aughters of nonemployQd mothecs, they, 
more often said friencfs could be as close as family, they more often stressed 
mutuality and intimacy in friendship. Although they dated more than the 
nonworking group, they were not more ^ikely to go steady until age f? 
or 18. Thus they seeme'd lo have close relationships with parents and with 
friends of the same sex, and they \vere only slightly advanced in the 
development of heterosexual relationships. 

According to Douvan, these results illustrate the mother's role in en- 
couraging her children's .peer relationships. Parents often are asked to 
participate in adolescents' groups (e.g., providing transportation, attending 
sp ecial even ts, etc.). Working-class mothers apparently were more able' 
or nioTe wifring~to~support a daughter's activities with her peer group. if 
they were employed part time rather than full time. Gonver^ely^ daughters 
of full-time working mothers chose leisure activities, such as dating, that 
placed minimal demands on their parents. Although many writers focus 
on the parents' role in facilitating the peer relationships of preschool 
children (e.g.. Rubin and Sloman, in press), parental inyolvementln the 
development of good peer relationships also seems to be important during 
adolescence. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The central theme of this paper is that parent-child relationships constitute 
the mediating link between maternal employment and children's peer 
relationships. The features of parent-child relationships that seem most 
theoretically and practically significant are the parents' warmth and con- 
trol, the extent to which their discipline is based on reasoning rather than 
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force, and the amount of stimulation they provide for their children's 
cognitive development. These features of parent-child relationships appear 
to have stronger and more consistent effects on children's development 
than maternal employment per se. Moreover, they are indicators of the 
success with which a family has adapted to the mother's employment. 
Both research and common sense suggdst that maternal employnient is 
not a direct cause of variations m children's.development. These variations 
depend on how families adapt to the mother's work outside the home. 

Parent-child an(|^)eer relationships in families with working mothers 
rafely4iave4)eenJ&mdied-systematicallyJajiiany cases, inferences about 
these relationships can, be drawn from research on other correlates of 
maternal employment or from the larger literature on children's devei- 
opment, however, because such an inferential step is necessary, it is most 
appropriate to summarize the findings of previous research in terms of 
general hypotheses rather than definite concfusions. Suggestions for future 
research to test the hypotheses can be presented at the same time. 

\ 

Four Hypotheses Regarding Maternal Employment 

1 . There is substantial cpntinuity between parent-child and peer relation- 
ships. ChildreiT whg have good relationships with their parents usually 
have good relationships with peers'as well. In good parent-child relation- 
ships, the parents express their warmth and affection for their children, 
exercise firm but not excessive control over tHeir behavior, use relatively 
mild punishments and explain the reasons for them, and devote substantial 
time and resources to facilitating their children's cognitive development. 
Their children, in turn, tend to be popular with their classmates and 
involved in intimate and mutual friendships, but they are unresponsive to 
peers'. siJggestions that they join in antisocial or delinquent behavior. 

Continuity in parent-child and peer relationships has also been docu- 
mented m research on maternal employment. In one study (Dou van, 1963), 
adolescent girls whose .pothers worked part time not only seemed to 
identify emotionally with their mothers but also seemed to have several 
important and satisfyi ng friendshi ps. Similarly, lower-class children with 
working mothers showed the best social adjustment.and the highest aca- 
demic achievement when they had a positive relationship with mothers 
who provided high-quality care (Woods, 1972). 

Further research'on the continuity hypothesis is still needed because in 
previous studies the measures of children's relationships often were in- 
complete or indirect. Interactions between parents and children in families 
with working mothers should be observed in standardized and natural 
settings. Additional evidence on all aspects of peer relationships should 
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bcobtained. Moreover, invesiigstors sliould adopt a more differentiated 
view of maternal employment itself. A mother's work outside the home 
has several distinct consequences for family functioning and children's 
development. The other three hypotheses illustrate the most probable 
consequences. 

2. Because working mothers are at their jobs for much of the day and 
have housework to do when they return home, they may find it difficult 
to spend much time with their children. Although these mothers may have 
warm relationships with their children, they may be less able than non- 
working mothers actively to encourage their children's cognitive devel- 
opment and peer relationships. For example, they may have less time to 
arrange social 'contacts for their children and less time to advise children 
jwiio are having problems with friends (see Rubin and Sloman,_in.press). 

Decreases in the amount o^ time that mothers spend with their children 
may have different effects on boys and girls. Girls may still regard their 
mothers as advisers and models, but their peer relationships may be limited 
in number and in intimacy (Douvan, 1963). In souie circumstances, boys 
may develop better relationships wi^th their classmates when their (work- 
ing) mothers are less available (Gold and Andres, 1978b). If this effect 
is replicated in future research, it' would be ah important exception to the 
continuity hypothesis. It would suggest that these boys have more success 
with peers when their mothers are less involved with them and, perhaps, 
more strongly encourage their independence. ^ 

By contrast, in several studies middle-class boys with employed mothers 
had lower scores on academic achievement than boys with nonemployed 
mothers. The best explanation for these findings is not yet clear, but they 
may indicate that working mothers cannot devote much time to fostering 
their sons' educational progress. Consequently the boys do less well at 
school and attempt to find success in social life with peers. Because 
popularity normally is correlated with academic achievement, the boys' 
attempts may fail. They may have a stronger peer orientation without 
having closer or more satisfying relationships. To understand the real 
situation, additional research is required. In particular, the connection 
between maternal employment, children's popularity, and the features of 
children's friendships should be investigated. 

Of course, working mothers are well aware of the problem of limited 
time, and they choose various ways of dealing, with it. One option is^part- 
time employment. Another option, which seems to be selected by many 
college-educated women (Hill and Stafford, 1979), is (o cut down on their 
own sleep, leisure time, and housework in order to interact more with 
their children. It is important to state explicitly, however, that the crucial 
issue is not the sheer amount of time that parents and children spend 
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together, but what they do during this time. Are the parents available to 
support and directly contribute to their children's school achievement? 
Are they available to promote their children's peer relationships, for ex- 
ample, by helping their children get to school events or to the homes of 
friends (Rubin and Sloman, in press)? These questions refer to uses of . 
parents' time that are valuable not only for young children but also for 
adolescents. 

3. Attempting to fulfill the obligations of work and family can be 
stressful for women who are employed. The stress on the mother may 
lead to tension and conflict "within the family. This negative pattern does 
characterize families during and after parental divorce. Shortly after a 
divorce, parents are more rejecting and more permissive, but they are also 
more punitive when they do attend to their children's behavior (Hether- 
ington, 1979; Wallerstein and Kelly, 1980). The stresses associated with 
maternal employment are likely to be less extreme than those due to 
divorce, they also may be^^different in kind. In addition, there is consid- 
erable stress on families with young children even when the mother is not 
employed (Piotrkowski, 1979). Some evidence suggests that the stress on 
fathers does not increase when mothers work outside the home, but the 
stress on mothers is greater in this case (Pleck et al., T980). 

The consequences of family stress for Children's pedr relationships have 
not been carefully investigated. If stress contributes to a decrease in par- 
ents' affection for their children and an increase in their punitiveness, the 
children may develop negative attitudes toward them*and toward other 
adults. They may select friends who have similar attitudes and action 
them. In other words, when stress* leads to a deterioration in parent-child 
relationships, the likelihood that children will join a delinquent peer group 
increases (Johnson, 1979; West and Farrington, 1973). 

Combining the roles of employee and parent certainly leads to more, 
stress for some women than for others. The variability in reactions to 
working may explain why strong and consistent relationships between 
maternal employment and children's delinquency have not been found. 
Current evidence is incomplete, yet the inconsistencies in the data do not 
justify ignoring the problem of work-family conflicts and stress. Further 
research on variables that are likely to alleviate conflicts and stress is 
needed. For example, the father's participation in child care, housework, 
and other activities traditionally assigned to the* mother could be explored 
(e.g., Kamerman, 1980). Fathers who take a larger role in family life 
should reduce the stress on working mothers. In the same way, employers 
who make accommodations for working mothers (e.g., allowing them to 
use sick days to stay home with a sick child) may reduce stress on families. 
Systematic exploration of these possibilities would be desirable. ^ 
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4. The income women receive for working may reduce the financial 
stress on their families and, in turn, contribute to better relationships 
between parents and children and between children and their peers. Thus 
far the strongest support for .this hypothesis has been found in research 
on lower-class samples (see Heyns, 1978). The increase in family income 
may also result in the family's moving to a ''better*' house in a ''better" 
neighborhood. Children may then attend a school that has a higher level 
of achievement. In addition, these children may form friendships with 
more talented peers who positively influence their school attitudes and 
performance (Kandel, 1978). Hypotheses of this type illustrate that ma- 
ternal employment can have significant benefits for children's develop-, 
ment in general and their peer relationships in particular. Of course, the 
final balance of benefits and costs will vary in differentj'amilies._as„each 
family adapts in its own ways to the conditions and consequences of the 
mother's work. 

A Final Appraisal of the Conceptual Framework 

Many writers have discussed indirect consequences of maternal employ- 
ment that are not part of the conceptual framework presented in this paper. 
For example, working mothers provide a different kind of model for their 
children, especially their daughters, than nonworking mothers. The daugh- 
ters of working mothers may more often plan to work themselves and 
may have higher educational and occupational aspirations than the daugh- 
ters of nonworking women (L. W. Hoffman, 1980). These effects were 
not considered earlier because they are not directly relevant to children's 
peer relationships. Furthermore, like other efifects of maternal employ- 
ment, they should be mediated by parent-child relationships. A mother is 
most likely to be effective as a role model if she has a warm relationship 
with her daughter and explicitly encourages her daughter to achieve in 
school and later life. 

Other writers have focused on a mother's satisfaction with wimt she is 
doing, whether or not she is employed outside the home. Again, if a 
mother's satisfaction is associated with positive outcomes for children, 
these outcomes should be mediated by parent-child relationships. Current 
evidence on the effects of mothers* satisfaction is equivocal, however. 
The results from a few early studies may be partly r^ue to a response bias 
(Siegel and Haas, 1963). Mothers who felt negative about any subject, 
including their place at home or in the labor force, may have given more 
negative responses about their children as well. Problems of interpretation 
also arise in more recent studies (e.g., Farel, 1980). When their children 
are doing poorly, mothers may be more likely to express dissatisfaction 
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with their current role. That is, the child's performance may influence the 
mother's attitudes, rather than vice versa. Moreover, there is evidence 
that divorced parents sometimes maintain a schedule of activities that is 
enjoyable for them but costly to their children (Hetherington, 1979; Wall- 
erstein and Kelly, 1980). A woman who is satisfied with her own role 
may normally be a better mother, but this is not always true. The central 
question is whether her satisfaction positively affects her interactions with 
her children. 

One serious omission from the conceptual framework is an analysis of 
the child care arrangements of working mothers. Mothers report that dif- 
ficulties in finding adequate, affordable child care pose the greatest ob- ^ 
stacle to employment (Kamerman, 1980), In defense of the current 
framework, one could argue tha t parent-c hild relationships are of primary 
importance in children's lives, even when other adults care for children 
during part of the day. Although this conclusion is partly supported by 
recent research on group day care (Belsky and Steinberg, 1978), it un- 
derestimates the significance of child care arrangements. 

Consider, for example, the contrast between child care by a mature 
woman who has successfully raised her own children and child care by a 
teenager who is mainly interested in watching television. These two care 
arrangements must have vastly different effects on children. There is a 
substantial literature on the ef/ects of different forms of care for infants 
and preschool children (Zigler and Gordon, 1982). For example, group 
care can lead to a stronger peer orientation but also to more aggressive 
behavior, if aggression is, tolerated in the group care setting (Belsky and 
Steinberg, 1978), Much less is known about either the types of child care 
or the consequences of this care for school-age children. There are a few 
descriptions of programs for after-school care set up in collaboration with 
public schools (Levine, 1978; School Age Child Care Project, 1982), but 
there is little evidence on their effects. Child care arrancements are likely 
to have especially important consequences for children's peer relationships 
because these arrangements normally structure children's opportunities for 
interactions with peers— either limiting or increasing them. Research on 
these arrangements and their effects is greatly needed. 
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In .twO'parent and one-parent families in which all resident parents are 
employed full time ^outside the home, it seems reasonable to assume that 
their children may be using television differently from the way they would 
if one parent remained at home. One possible difference — perhaps the 
most obvious one — is thaj these children may be spending more lime with 
television as a result of being under less frequent parental supervision. 
There are other, more complicated and less obvious possibilities as well. 
If parental work status does indeed make a difference to children's use of 
television, what are the educational implications of this difference? This 
is the central concern of this paper, and we address it b^ breaking down 
the question into two parts: What are the educational consequences of 
children's recreational use of television? How does parental work status 
affect this use? 

Our examination of these two questions is organized into four sections. 
The first section is an overview of possible educational consequences of 
children's television viewing. We begin with ^ review of some findings 
and some speculation about ways in which television might affect how 
^i:hildren do in school. Then we consider television's implications for 
education in a broader sense, less strictly related to sche ♦I performance. 
Qur review of the existing evidence does not turn up much solid support 
for any of the possibilities we discuss. However, given the methodological 
limitations of much of the research, as well as the lack oflTrty research 
in some areas, we may conclude that we s*'ll know little about the edu- 
cational consequences of television use. - 
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Each of the next three sections of the paper examines a relatively distinct 
way in which parental work status may affect the links between television 
and education. In the second section we consider what is probably the 
simplest possibility — that parental work status may affect the amount of 
time children spend watching television. The bulk of this section is devoted 
to an analysis of four different data sets. The outcome of this analysis 
does not support the assumption that children's time spent watching tej- 
evision is affected by their parents' work status. 

The less obvious possibility examined in the third section is that parents' 
work status may affect the kinds of television programs children watch. 
In examining this possibility we looked at two kinds of data: first, the 
extent to which parents in general (regardless of work status) are likely 
to exercise any direct control over their children's program choices; sec- 
ond, the relationship between parental A'Ork status and this kind of guid- 
ance of children's viewing. Although^the findings are not as clear as one 
would wish, they are, if anything, supportive of the assumption that 
working parents may be somewhat less likely to guide their children's 
program choices in an ^'educational" direction. We then briefly consider 
other ways in which parental work status might affect program choices 
(e.g., children's modeling of parent's behavior), although for these other 
possibilities there is no available evidence. 

The fourth and longest section of the paper examines a possibility that 
is considerably more complex than the others suggested: Parental work 
status may affect the environment of the child's viewing — specifically, 
the extent and nature of parent-child coviewing.. Such an effect, if any, 
may in turn have certain educational consequences. We begin this section 
with a general discussion of the nature of parent-child coviewing: how 
often it occurs, what it involves in the way of parent-child discussion, 
etc. Then we examine three specific ways in which parent-child interac* 
tions during coviewing might influence a child's mental development. 
Evidence on each of these possibilities is weak but supportive. Next we 
look at some data q$ the relationship between coviewing (as well as 
associated discussions about television) and parents' work status, and here 
we do not find any support. We conclude this section with a brief dis- 
cussion of some possibilities that these data may not be telling us about. 

The paper ends with a summary of its main findings and, as an after- 
/ word, a brief consideration Of how expected future trends in video tech- 
nology may change the pjcture we have examined here, 

V 

EDUCATIONAL CONSKQUHNCKS OF TELKVlsiON VIEWING 

Thi.s discussion of ways in which television may affect a child's education 
is divided into two parts. First we consider education in a narrow sense, 
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corresponding to formal schooling. This is the primar> focus of this paper 
as a whole. We rely heavily on a recent paper entitled **Out-of-School 
Television and Schooling. H>potheses and Methods" (Hornik, 1981). We 
begin b> discussing some overall findings on the relationship between 
television viewing and school performance, then we briefly discuss several 
specific ways in which it has been claimed that television affects how 
children do in school. In the second part of this section we consider tele- 
vision's implications foreducationinasomew hat broadersense, less directly 
related to formal schooling. 

Consequences for Formal Schooling 

There are dozens of studies that establish a negative bivariate association 
between time spent watching television and school performance in such 
areas as mathematics (see, for example, California State Department of 
Education, 1980) and reading (see, for example, Morgan and Gross, 
1980). However, when variables known to be associated both with tele- 
vision viewing and with school performance (particularly social class and 
IQ) are controlled, the bivariate aswiations tend to wash out (Childers 
and Ross, 1973; Morgan and Gross^ 1980; Thompson, 1964). 

As Homik ( 198 1 . 199) summarizes (ignoring the caveats scattered through- 
out): 

What then do all of these studies seem to say? Regardless of the approach no 
researcher has established a believable relation between television exposure and 
achievement m any specific subject but reading skills. Once researchers control 
for what the student bnngs to school in IQ, social background and other char- 
acteristics, the correlation between television exposure and achievement in math- 
ematics, or m an> other subject that has been measured (including sciences, social 
studies' and others) is invariably zero or close to it. 

As this quotation suggests, there Fs an exception to this no-effects con- 
clusion when one turns to reading skills. Two recent studies (Homik, 1978, 
m El Salvador, Williams et al., 1977, in Canada) found clear negative 
effects on reading skills among children with recently acquired access to 
television. Walliams found that children in a community that had recently 
acquired access to television fell back in reading skills to the level of 
children in matched communities over whom the> had previously held an 
advantage. Homik found that children with newly acquired televisions in 
their homes showed less growth in readiijg skills over two subsequent 
years than did children without television sets at home. This occurred 
despite the fact that television owners came from homes of relative eco- 
nomic advantage. 
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Relying inevitably on less persuasive designs — with no choice but to 
accept universal television access as a research given — two recent U.S. 
studies have produced converging results. Morgan and Gross ( 1980) found 
that when the> introduced control variables into the association between 
television exposure and reading, the link disappeared for all but the high- 
IQ students, for whom it remained pronounced and negative. Comple- 
mentary results come from the recently reported California Assessment 
Program (California State Department of Education, 1980). Researchers 
in that program also found that a negative association between television 
exposure and reading was pronounced among the children of well-educated 
parents. Since parents' education and child's IQ are known to be corre- 
lated, this result may be seen to support the Morgan and Gross result, 
although the lack of a direct IQ measure would make the study suspect 
if it stood on its own. 

Aside from measuring the direct relationship between television viewing 
and school performance, several investigators have also looked into some 
mechanisms that may link the two. Much of the writing in this area is 
speculative, however, and we dfeal with each of these possibilities only 
briefly below. 

• Learning of school-equivalent content. Television is full of science, 
news of the world, reading opportunities, and programs designed to teach. 
Much of this parallels the objectives of school curricula (although one 
could argue that more time goes into detailing the facts and describing 
the wonders than into developing powers of inference and analytical skill, 
which are closer to the purpose of schooling). Does anyone learn either 
fact or analytical skill from television? The evidence is thin. Once again, 
we quote from Hornik (1981:204): 

Sesame Street taught some children some skills under some conditions, but if 
Cook and his colleagues (1975) arc correct those conditions do not duplicate the 
Londilions under which most children watch the program. Himmelwcit and her 
cullcdgucs ( 1958) Lould not find much evidence that viewing ufprograms produced 
Icaming of any but trivial content. Despite the flow of news, children and ado- 
lescents arc rarely lathe audience and if they arc. like much of the rest of the 
population, they may not pick up much of the detail. . . . When one moves 
from the level of fact to the level of skill . . . evidence is even harder to find. 

• Stimulation of interest in school-related topics. Television is said by 
some to stimulate children's interest in topics that are later developed 
elsewhere. It is suggested that children bring their television- whetted in- 
terest to the classroom and to the library for fulfillment. There is little 
evidence regarding interest stimulation in the classroom, and there is 
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Vontrar> evidence regarding btimulation of book use. While some chan- 
neling of book choice ma> take place, there is no reason to believe that 
amount of reading or qualit) of reading is affected b> television-stimulated 
interests. 

• Dexelupment of mtolenmte for pace of schooling. From kindergarten 
teachers up through the ranks, suggestions have been made regularly that 
children's attention spans are shorter than ever before, largely as the result 
of thousands of hours of telev ision-conditioned expectations. As intriguing 
as these hypotheses may be, there is no evidence other than anecdotal 
Report to support them. 

• Learning of new cognitive skills. Among the more intriguing hy- 
potheses under recent investigation is one that relates television exposure 
to the development of cognitive skills. The most developed research pro- 
gram has been that of Salomon (1979). In the laboratory he has been able 
to show some improvement in ability to read and organize visual material 
as the result of practice with visual media. An investigation of exposure 
to television under normal conditions, however, has been less supportive 
of the existence of this kind of effect. Only relatively television-naive 
children showed any influence of television exposure on cognitive skills. 

• Learning of instrumental information. There has been some specu- 
lation about whether children learn information from television that would 
be instrumental with regard to their conduct in school. While one can 
argue that 30 hours per week in the classroom gives a child ample op- 
portunit) to understand how a school operates and what is reasonable to 
expect in that environment, there is a possibility that television exposure 
might condition some expectations with regard to marginal areas. As 
examples, small children go to school for the first time after two years of 
"Romper Room" and '^Captain Kangaroo," and black and white ado- 
lescents meet for the first time in an integrated classroom with news stories 
about busing and "Welcome Back Kotter" as informational and emotional 
baggage. Unfortunate!), the speculation about such instrumental learning 
has not been turned into research. 

• Learning of new aspirations. The only area of school-relevant ex- 
pectations that has been examined in any detail is occupational aspirations 
(which, it has been argued, may influence how children do in school). 
There are some data suggesting that children have better knowledge of 
the occupations portra>ed on television (DeFleur and DeFlcur, 1 967); there 
IS mixed evidence about the direction and power of television's influence 
on aspirations from Morgan and Gross (1980); and there is a clear indi- 
cation of a positive effect of television access on aspirations in El Salvador 
(Hornik, 1977). None t)f these studies, however, establishes a link between 
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changes in expectations caused b> television and actions in school, such 
as course choice or motivation to achieve.* 

Broader Consequences 

Broadening the focus somewhat, we now consider certain possible con- 
sequences of television viewing that are not directly related to formal 
schooling but have to do with education in a broader sense. In particular 
we examine three possibilities: first, that television may be one of the 
sources on which children draw in forming a sense of their society's 
structure and of their own place in that structure, second, that television 
may provide models for children's social behavior; and third, that tele- 
vision may play a role (perhaps a very important one) in the development 
of children's aesthetic sensibilities. The first two of these consequences 
have received considerable scholarly attention, and it is possible to be 
somewhat less than totally speculative in discussing them. The third, 
however, is as yet almost untouched as far as academic scholarship is 
cohcemed. 

The notion that television teaches its viewers — young and old — how 
their society is of-ganized and where they themselves fit into things (both 
as children, and in their later lives) is present, explicitly ur implicitly, in 
much writing on mass communication. Most of this writing has been 
concerned with television's portrayal of various demographic groups and 
with the consequences of these images for the belief systems of viewers — 
both those who belong to a particular demographic group and those who 
do not. The dominant assumption in this research L that those social strata 
that are relatively weaker in the real world are presented unfavorably on 
television and that viewers' perceptions of how things are — and should 
be— in reality are molded by these presentations, so that the weak come 
to acquiesce to their lack of power, while the position of the strong is 
reinforced. The niost prominent instances of the application of this as- 
sumption have been the many studies concerning portrayals of sex roles 
(see Busby, 1975, and Tuchman et al., 1978, for reviews), older people 
(e.g., Gerbner et al., 1980), and ethnic minorities (e.g., Hartmann and 
Husband, 1974, Tan and Tan, 1979). Researchers working in this tradition 
have repeatedly found associations between amount of television viewing 
and adherence to some of the negative stereotypes that television is charged 
with perpetuating. For example, several unrelated studies have found that 
the more television girls watch, the less career-oriented their aspirations 
are likely to be (e.g., Beuf, 1974; Gross and Jeffries-Fox, 1978). These 
findings do not tell us anything about the direction of causality operating 
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here, but, in the absence of other data,'they do lend empirical support to 
the more general assumption from which each particular study was derived 
In other words, the notion that television teaches children about social 
structure does have some support. It also should be evident that education 
of this kind may well have implications for schooling more narrowly 
conceived, since a child's sense of what his or her aspirations should be 
may presumably have some effect on the path he or she chooses to take 
in school. 

A conception of television as a potential educator in a broad sense is 
present in much of the research on the medium's capacity to provide 
models for a viewer's behavior. This is the case with both of the directions 
this research has taken with regard to children: the .investigation 6f the 
effects of television violence and the investigation of so-called prosocial 
effects (i.e., the encouragement of sharing, helping, and other forms of 
friendly cooperation). In both areas, investigators have amassed experi- 
mental and survey-based evidence of associations between television ex- 
posure and children's behavior (see Murray, 1980:29-39, 44-45, for a 
brief synopsis of this literature). On the basis of these findings, it is now 
widely assumed that the role of television in shaping children's real-life 
conduct has be^n demonstrated convincingly. We remain somewhat skep- 
tical on the particulars. In our view the problem of disentangling real-life 
cause and effect from even complementary experimental and survey data 
remains substantially unresolved. That, however, is an issue for another 
essay. 

The final, necessarily brief item on our list of ways in which television 
might contribute to children's education is that of aesthetic cultivation— 
in other words, the development of a capacity to enjoy the exercise or 
the display of artistic skill (see Gross, 1973). This area remains almost 
completely unexamined in scholarly writing on television (but see nomas, 
1982), although it seems indisputable that, for vast numbers of children 
and adults, this medium is the primary occasion for exposure to skills of 
visual composition, acting, narrative construction, and even music (al- 
though this last is unlikely to be the case for adolescents). 

THFi EFFECTS OF PARENTAL WORK STATUS ON CHILDREN'S TELEVISION USE 

Having examined some ways in which television viewing might have 
educational consequences for children, we now turn our attention to an- 
other question. How might parental work status affect the link (if there is 
anyx between television and the various educational consequences dis- 
cussed above? In examining this issue we first consider the possibility 
that parental work status may affect the amount of television that children 
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watch. Second, we discuss possible effects of parental work status on the 
kinds of programs that children watch. Finally, we examine various ways 
in which children's experience while viewing may be affected by parental 
work status. 

The assumption that parental work status may affect the amount of 
children's television use makes a great deal of sense: The absence of 
parents means absence of parental control over television viewing, whicR 
in turn ma> well mean more television viewing. Reasonable the assumption 
may be; accurate is another matter. The data from three local studies and 
a recent national survey show that the amount of viewing is more or less 
the same for children whether or not all resident parents are in the labor 
force. This result seems to hold for children from both one-parent and 
two-parent homes — although children in single-parent homes watch a 
good deal more television than do children from two-parent homes, overall. 

The first local study was carried out among New Jersey adolescents by 
M. Morgan (personal communication) in the mid-1970s: 253 adolescents 
(ages 11-15) who had v/orking fathers but not working mothers watched 
an average of 4.2 hours per day; 336 adolescents in the same sample with 
both parents working reported an average of 4.36 hours of daily viewing. 
The difference was not significant. 

A second local study (Messaris et al., 1982) included middle- and 
working-class children ages 6-11 drawn from four schools in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area. Once again, there was no significant difference, 
by parental work status, in the amount of viewing that parents reported 
for their children. Mothers with outside employment reported that their 
children watched about 2.25 hours per day. Mothers who were not in the 
labor force reported that their children vvatched 2.4 hours per day. Controls 
for social class and age of child in no way changed this pattern. 

A third local study by Medrich et al. (1981) makes use of a largely 
black sample of sixth graders in Oakland, California. The basic result was 
the same as those of the Morgan and Messaris studies: 203 of the black 
children in the sample came from homes in which the mother worked full 
time, and 44 .percent of them reported heavy viewing. Of the 85 children 
drawn from two-parent black families in which the mother was not in the 
labor force, 49 percent reported heavy viewing. Once again this repre- 
sented no statistically significant difference. The small sample of white 
children also showed no differences associated with parental work status. 

The richest data come from a recent national survey of parents and 
children completed in 1981 (F. Furstenberg and N. Zill, personal com- 
munication). Table 3 1 summarizes the data for overall viewing. Again, 
there are no statistically significant differences associated with parental 
work status, although there is a slight trend in the direction of the hy- 
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TABLE 3-1 Parents' Work Status and Children's Telcvisioii, Viewing Time (in 
Minutes) ^ 



Two-Parent llomes 



Onc-Parcnt Homes 



Children's 
Television Viewing 



Only Father 
Works 



Both 
Work 



Mother Docs 
Not Work 



Daily 251.50 262.82 29U95 

Standard deviation (137.01) (140.28) (157.92) 

Sample size (353) (363) (134) 

Morning 11.95 9.78 13.95 

Afternoon 100.40 106.40 120.70 

Evening 139.50 146.60 157.30 



Mother 
Works 

292.33 
(143.62) 
(160) 
11.15 
126.40 
154.70 . 



pothesis. To examine the issue with more precision, three regression 
equations were estimated. Onl> children whose parents' work status fell 
into one of the four categories in Table 3-1 were included in the sample 
for the regression analyses. 

Each equation uses television viewing (total minutes, minutes in the 
afternoon, minutes at night) as the dependent variable. Four predictor 
variables (child*s age, .sex, educational level of the*more educated parent, 
one-parent versus two-parent home) were entered into each equation: To- 
gether they account for 3 to 6 percent of the variance in ,the viewing 
variables! Once these four were entered, adding mother's work status to 
the equation added 0.2 to 0.3 percent to the variance accounted for, a 
negligible amount. The f^ill equations are displayed in Table 3-2. Overall, 
the unstandardized coefficients suggest that children with working mothers 
watch about 15 minutes mdre altogether, about 9 minutes more in the 
afternoon, and 7 minutes more at night. Once again, such results should 
be taken quite lightly, since all three estimates include zero minutes dif- 
ference in their confidence intervals. 

The evidence from the four studies, and in particular from the national 
study, seems to^converge; For all practical purposes, we can assume that 
children watch about the same amount of television regardless of parental 
work status. What are we to make of this? Does parental presence in the 
home really make no difference at all? It seems that we can explain the 
result in many ways. 

Some parents who cannot be at home in the afternoon make sure that 
their children are engaged in away-from home, after-school activities, 
perhaps to a greater degree than parents>ho know that one of them will 
be at home. If these children who are more likely to be away from home- 
are combined with the children of working parents who are at home and 
thus have greater opportunity to watch, their average viewing time might 
look more or less like that of children who have a parent at home. 
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TABLE 3-2 Children's Television Viewing and Parents' Work Status: Regression 



Results 



Dependent 
Variables 


Education 


Age 


Sex 


Number 
Parents 


Working 
Mother 


Total TV minutes 
Unstandardized coefficient 
Standard error 
(N = 1006: R Square = 


-9.96 
1.58 

.058; Constant = 


-8.88 
2.82 
551.28) 


-20.39 
8.75 

It. 


-12.40 
10.31 


14.79 
8.82 


Afternoon minutes 
Unstandardized coefficient 
Standard error 

(N = 1006; R Square = 

<? 


-4.09 
0.90 
.042: Constant = 


-6.09 
1.60 

253.56) 


-2.00 
4.97 


-11.18 
5.85 


8.94 
5.01 


Evening minutes ^ 
Unstandardized coefficient 
Standard error 
(N ^ 1006: R Square = 


-4,71 
0.94 
.030: Constant = 


-.44 
1.68 
229.48) 


-12.51 
5.22 


-1.87 
6.15 


7.44 
5.26 



SCORING. Education m years, age in years, sex = male (1) female (2); number of par- 
ents = one parent (1) two parents (2); mother working = no (0) yes (1). 



Children who spend time at home alone (they are assumed to be rnore 
numerous among children of working parents) may watch more television 
than other children but may be less likely to admit it on questionnaires, 
since they may be under parental instruction not to watch. 

It may be that, if only we did another study or looked more carefully 
at the interactions in the studies do have, the expected-differences 
would appear. 

Or, most parsimoniously, we may conclude that adult supervision of 
the amount of television watched is in fact unaffected by parental work 
Matus, either because children of working parents are as likely to be under 
adult supervision as are other children or, conversely, because adults do 
not constrain children's television viewing anyway, and their presence or 
absence from the home is irrelevant. And if the 4.5 to 5.0 hours of 
television watched each day (reported by Furstenberg and Zill) is in fact 
the mean for all children, this latter conclusion seems most likely. 

If current data are in fact faulty in one of the ways just described, is 
there be a better way to gather the data? Perhaps a natural experiment 
would be useful. In a situation of rapidly expanding female employment, 
if one or more regions of the country with particularly sharp acceleration 
in the rate at which mothers are joining the work force could be identified, 
then .surveys of children's television viewing before and after the women 
enter the vvork force should prove informative. Data gathered at several 
points in time would be particularly helpful. To be honest, however, we 
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do not expect that such data would lead us to any different conclusions 
from the one already expressed. 

PARbNTAL WORK SlATUS AND OtlDANCh OP CHILDRLN S PROGRAM CHOICES 

In this section we examine whether parental work status may have some 
effect on the kinds of programs children watch— and hence on the kinds 
of information they are exposed to. By ensuring the parent's absence from 
the home during what ma> be a good portion of a child's daily TV viewing 
hours, outside employment ma> make parents less able to monitor and 
•guide their children's TV program selections. If working parents do in 
fact exercise less control over their^children's viewing because of this 
difficulty and if the absence of parental guidance makes children less 
likel> to watch programs with an educational component (i.e., programs 
that may provide information about or stimulate interest in topics also 
covered in school), then children's performance in school may conceivably 
be affected by this set of circumstances. But how plausible is each of the 
components of this chain of possibilities? 

First, how much sense does it make to ask whether differences in amount 
of parental guidance influenceMlchilcTs viewing patterns? Is there any 
evidence that parents in general docxerfahy appreciable amount of control 
over children's program selections, or are most parents so lax in this area 
that differences among them mean very little? 

The most detailed data on this question come from a study by Mohr 
(1979), based on a probabilit> sample (from Sedgwick County, Kansas) 
of some 2,500 children in grades 4-9, both of whose parents were also 
asked to fill out questionnaires. Parents and children were asked to indicate 
on a 5-point scale (ranging from ''must watch" through *'no advice'* to 
^^must not watch'') the degree of parental guidance on each of some 70 
prime-time and Saturda> morning network programs. The major finding 
of this stud> was that guidance, as me^isured in the study, vvas generally 
very low. For almost every one of the 1 1 categories into which Mohr 
classified the programs, fewer than 10 percent of the parents reported any 
degree of negative guidance, and the percentages for ''positive guidance" 
were even lower. But there were two exceptions to these trends. First, 
about a quarter of the parents said they exercised negative guidance re- 
garding adult dramas. Second— and this is the exception that concems us 
here— 23.7 percent of the parents said that they exercised positive guid 
ance with regard to news and information programs. (The only demo- 
graphic variable that made an> appreciable difference in these figures was 
^^race". The percentages for blacks were higher than those for whites.) 

This set of findings indicates that the notion of parental guidance of 
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children's television viewing is not entirely fictional — or, at least, that it 
is not our fiction— and that the direction of this guidance may be toward 
more educational TV fare. There is also a suggestion in Mohr's data that 
children are unlikely to watch such programs without parental pressure: 
Mohr found very strong negative correlations between the degree of pos- 
itive parental guidance and the extent to which children said they liked 
the programs on which such guidance was exercised (Mohr, 1979:220). 
Having found some grounds for believing this much, and despite certain 
reservations that we shall examine presently, we can go on to ask about 
the relationship between parental work status and the kind of guidance 
we have examined above. 

Unfortunately , the Mohr study does not provide any useful information; 
nor do two other* less detailed studies include parental work status as an 
independent variable (Greenberg et al., 1972; Rossiter and Robertson, 
1975). Crude data on the question we are interested in are available, 
however, from the Messaris study mentioned earlier (based on a non- 
probabilily local sample of some 300 mothers). Three relevant questions 
were asked in this study: (1) **How often do you encourage (name of 
child) to watch a particular program on television?" (2) **How often do 
, you forbid or try to prevent (name of child) from watching a particular 
TV program or watching TV at a particular time?'' (3) **How often do 
you have arguments with (name of child) about higher TV watching?']^ 
The mothers answered by means of a 4-point scale: **never," **rarely,'' 
**sometimes,'' **often/* The study found that mothers with either full- 
time or part time employment outside the home (no distinction was made 
between the two) report slightly less positive guidance as measured here: 
66 percent of nonworking mothers and 58 percent of working mothers 
exercised such guidance sometimes or often. No significant differences 
were noted for either of the other two questions. These data are obviously . 
not to be takeHas the last word on the subject, but they are mildly consistent 
with the belief that parental w<3rk statu^ does affect the degree to which 
children receive encouragement to watch educational programs. 

Thus there is at least sojne evidence that working mothers are less likely 
to report giving children guidance on program choice and that parental 
guidance, when given, does recommend educational programs. Both in- 
ferences rely on parental self reports of their behavior, always a worrisome 
procedure when the behavior reported is positively valued. The Mohr 
study finds that parental and child reports of supervision were substantially 
correlated, however, somewhat easing our concern. But there is no evi- 
dence that parental guidance about program choice has any effect on actual 
program choices by children. And that, along with the questionable as- 
sumption that enhanced viewing of educational programs leads to changed 
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schooi-relevant outLomes, is the crucial issue. At this point the guidance 
hypothesis can onl> be considered mildly intriguing. Befoi;^ we leave this 
issue, however, one more speculative consideration is worth examination. 

One problem with using participants' accounts as evidence for the kinds 
of phenomena of interest here is that this method restricts inquirv to those 
kinds of behavior that are relatively deliberate, within awareness, and 
accessible to retrospection. But why should we assume that behavior that 
meets these criteria is the only way— or even the most important way— 
in which parents influence thei children's program selections? There are 
data that suggest less obvious links between parental behavior and chil- 
dren's program choices and preferences (see Moles, 1981:6-7, for a useful^ 
review). One possibiht) is that children may model their parents' program 
choices (or, less directly, aspects of parental behavior with some impli- 
cation for program choices). Another possibility is that parents' general 
sv)cKili/,ation styles may influence children's viewing behavior regardless 
of whether parents also attempt to exercise explicit guidance of viewing. 
Support for both assumptions has been found in several studies by Chaffee, 
McLeod, and their associates (e.g., Chaffee et al., 1971; McLeod et al., 
1972a, 1972b). However, as the authors indicate, the findings with regard 
to the first of these assumptions are subject to an alternative interpretation: 
that parents model children's \iewihg patterns. In any case, their findings 
regarding the second assumption are more obviously relevant for our 
purposes. Parental encouragement of open expression and diversity of 
opinion IS associated with an information-seeking orientation to television 
on children s part. Since this aspect'of a parent's socialization style may 
be affected by the nature of his or her work experience (Kohn, 1977), 
the possibility exists that we have here an indirect mechanism through 
which parental work status may affect the educational character of chil- 
dren's television viewing— although the overall distinction between mere 
presence and absence ot outside employment does not seem likely to be 
the critical variable in this case. At any rate, in the absence of any data 
directly relevant to this point, all we can do is mention the possibility and 
leave it open. The same must be said about jhe possibility that parental 
work status may influence children's program choices through some form 
of modeling. While it can certainly be argued that parental work status 
influenLCs children's educational aspirations and hence the way they ap- 
,proach television (although this may be stretching things), there is no way 
to check the latter part of this assumption with existing data. Once again, 
a simple workings not working dichotomy may be too crude a concep- 
tualization of what aspect of work status makes a difference here (but see 
Chapter 6). 
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PARENTAL WORK STATUS. FREQULNCY Oh PARENT CHILD COVlEWlNG, AND 
CHILDREN'S MENTAL PROCESSING OF TELEVISION CONTENT 

Aside from making it physically impossible for parents to supervise their 
children's viewing at certain times, employment outside the home also 
makes it impossible for them to join their children at the set and/or to talk 
to them about what they are watching. Does this fact have any conse- 
quences for children's ways of dealing with wh^t they 4>ee on television 
and, furthermore, do any such consequences have educational implica- 
tions? As a prelude to dealing with these issues, it may be useful to discuss 
certain more general questions about parent-child coviewing; How often 
does it occur? What is it likely to involve? What antecedent variables are 
likely to influence its shape? Tentative answers to these questions will 
provide us with the necessary background for examining the more specific 
topic of this section. 

Parent-Child Coviewing: An Overview 

How often dues coviewing happen in the average household? Available 
data on this point suggest that it is indeed a likely occurrence for most 
families. The clearest indication of this comes from Bower's (1973) na 
tional survey of viewing behavior. One of Bower's questions had to do 
with the likelihood of some joint viewing, on the "average day/' in 
families with at least one child. As one might expect, the figures varied 
according to the number of sets in the household, but in all cases they 
were high: 94 percent in single-set homes (N = 1 ,0.'^6); 80 percent in 
two-set homes (N ^^ft3); and 66 percent in three-set homes (N = 160). 
As for the number of Hours spent watching together on the average day, 
mothers interviewed in the Messaris study cited earlier gave a mean es- 
timate of 1 .3 hours (standard deviation. 1.0) of daily covies 'ing with their 
children of elementary school age (compared with an estimate of 2.5 hours 
for their own total daily viewing). These fig^ures reassure us, then, that it 
makes some sense to proceed with an examination Of what goes on^when 
parents and children watch together. The obvious next question is whethei 
there is likely to be any kind. of interaction between parents and childfen 
at such times. 

Data on what happens during coviewing are less clear than the figures 
we have examined above. As a result of some early findings of little 
interaction among family members in front of the televfsion Set (e.g., 
Maccoby, 1951, Steiner, 1963:10M03), it is often assumed in current 
writing on the subject that parent child disciS^sion while coviewing is a 
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rare phenomenon. More recent data, however (e.g., Barcus, 1969; Lyle 
and Hoffman, 1972), do not support thi^ notion. One possible explanation 
of thb trend i.s that, with the passage of time, television has increasingly 
come to be treated as part of the normal background of family life, so 
that people talk and do other things while it is on,^ whereas in the past it 
was accorded more focused attention. Such a concfusion is certainly*con- 
sistent w ith the findings of a handful of studies involving direct observation 
of families' viewing behavior (e.g., Bechtel et al., 1972; Lull, 1980), 
most of which describe an overwhelming variety of things going on in 
front of the set, among which watching h not necessarily the most frequent. 
Assuming that such findings are not misleading about the likelihood that 
parents and chddren do actually interact in some way while the television' 
set is on, we can go on to ask what form these interactions are likely to 
take. 

When parent^hild coviewing h discussed in? the popular press (e.g., 
the advice columns of the Singers in TV Guide), what people are usually 
Lontcrned with to encourage active intervention by parents in their 
children's use.> of and reactions to television. Our concern, however, is 
not what could be (or should be) but what is. What evidence we have 
indicates that deliberate involvement by parents in their children's viewing 
IS not something that occurs often enough for us to want to predicate the 
rest of thi5 section on its existence. Admittedly, the data are not systematic 
on this point, but we can draw unambiguous provisional conclusions from 
two kinds of related findings. First, as we have already seen in our dis- 
cussion of Mohf s (1979) study, parental guidance of children's program 
selections, which may be taken as one indication of how much deliberate 
involvement there is, is generally very low. Second, an exploratory study 
by Messaris,*involving open-ended interviews with 120 Philadelphia-area 
mothers about television-related interactions in their families, turned up 
very few examples of planned, deliberately instructional maternal com- 
ments about television. Our assumption is therefore that most parent-child 
discussion about television is likely to be castlal and fleeting. As to the 
topics of such discussions, possibilities are suggested by Messaris's ex- 
ploratory study and by other descriptive work on television and the family 
(e.g., Anderson et al., 1979; Lull, 1980; Messaris and Thomas., 1981). 
We emphasize strongly that this discussion is very tentative and in many 
respects based more on speculation than on strict induction from the data. 

As a general rule, parent-child discussions about television appear to 
be initiated by the child rather than the parent. Among the kinds of 
occurrences that can precipitate such discussions, three general types stand 
out. first, a child's incomprehension of j^ome point in a program or of a 
parent's response to that point, second, a child's distress at some disturbing 
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element in a program, and, third, a parent's, disapproval of a child's 
response to some aspect of a program or, very often, a commercial mes- 
sage. The particular form that discussions are likely to take in each of 
these categories varies strongly with the age of the child. For our purposes 
we distinguish very roughly between youngeilchildren (through the first 
few years of elementary school) and older children (through the early 
years of adolescence). 

From the point of view of this paper, the, most important of the three 
categories of parent-child discussion mentioned above is the first. With 
younger children, incomprehension of television programming is not only 
a matter of la<.k of background inform^ation but also in many cases a result 
of incomplete familiarity with the ^language" of television. Parents (or, 
in fact, any adult viewers available) are thus occasionally called on to 
explain some aspect of narrative construction (e.g., a transition to a dream 
sequence) or plot structure (e.g., the relationship between what happened 
before the commercial and what the child is seeing now). These expla- 
nations, usually extremely casual and offhand, may play an important part 
in children'^s growing mastery of the medium; they may also have other 
consequences, which we shall examine below, in relation to schooling. 
Aside from this kind of explanation, parents are also called on to supply 
background information that a child does not have, and this kind of ex- 
planation (also a casual occurrence) seems to happen'quite often, not only 
with younger children but also with older ones. While much of what a 
parent may have to explain on such occasions may be unrelated to edu- 
cation in the stricter sense (e.g., sexual innuendo in a joke), there also 
seem to be many instances, especially with older children, in which the 
topic of the child's question does have a fairly obvious bearing on edu- 
cational matters (e.g., vocabulary or the historical background of a movie 
seen on TV). We discuss this sort of parent-child talk in further detail 
below. 

Although less directly related to our present concerns,, the second type 
of parent-child discussion (occasioned by various kinds of distress on a 
child's part) may be the most significant of the three,' in terms of a child's 
overall development. With younger children this kind of discussion seems 
to be a typical occurrence, brought about by children's fear of monsters 
and other imaginary creatures seen on television (e.g., the wicked witch 
in The Wizard of Oz, whom many mothers describe as having terrified 
their children). The parent's solution to this kind of problem, of course, 
IS to teach the child about the nature of fantasy and fiction^ With older 
children, however, discussiqns of this general type do not'admit^of so 
simple a solution, because the cause of distress is often realistic or real 
(e.g. , scenes of torture or other forms of cruelty, both in fictional programs 
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and in the news)/ln such cases, the parent is charged with accounting for 
the existence of evil and suffering— and it should not surprise us, perhaps, 
that many parents report that the onl> thing the> can do in these situations 
IS to confirm the fact that the world outside the home is often a nasty 
t place (see Messaris and Thomas, 1981). 

The third category of parent child discussion is occasioned by a parent's 
.reaction to something a child does in response to television. This kind of 
situation seems to happen primarily with younger children, who often 
have to be cautioned not to imitate certain things they see on television 
(e.g.. trying to fly like Superman, or poking one's brother or sister in the 
eye in imitation of the Three Stooges), but there are also other ways in 
which a child's reactions to television may lead a parent to interveije. For 
example, the mothers interviewed in the Messaris sludy often mentioned 
having to educate their children about the mendacity of commercials after 
being pestered with continuous requests for expensive or harmful products 
(see Robertson. 1979). Discussions of this general type (i.e., disapproval 
of a child's reaction to teleMsion) have been examined in experimental 
settings, and the results ar^ encouraging about the prospects of real life 
parental comments of this kind. 

As we have indicated above, an important antecedent variable influ- 
criving the form of ihe parent child discussions we have looked at is the 
child's age. In comparison with age, none of the other variables that we 
have been able to examine in this connection seems to play a major role 
here. Two studies by Messaris and his colleagues (Messaris and Thomas, 
1981. Messaris et al., 1982) do indicate that social class (especially its 
educational component) and overall family socialization style make some 
difference, but the differences are not substantial enough to require dis- 
cussion in a preliminary treatment such as this one. We reserve discussion 
of the one variable that is of greatest importance to this paper— parental 
work status — for the appropriate place below. To conclude this review of 
coviewmg and associ^ited di.siiUssion, we briefly raise the issue of whether 
there is any evidence that it does influence children's behavior in any 
way. 

As it happens, there is at least one area in which there is substantial 
support for the notion that parental commentary can make a difference to 
children s responses to television, the relationship between television vio- 
lence and real-life aggressiveness (see, for example, Dominick anclGreen- 
berg. 1972. Grusec. 1973; Hicks, 1968; Korzenny et al., 1979; McLeod 
et al.. 1972a, 1972b). There are also several general arguments in favor 
of the proposition that children's responses to any aspect of televisioa^are 
likely to be conditioned in important ways by family viewing context, 
assuming there is one (Chaffee. 1972, Lcifer et al., 1974^Messaris and 
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Sarett, 1981). In principle, therefore, we dojiave some basis on which 
to proceed with our investigation of^pecificall) (or narrowly) educational 
consequences of coviewing — and, of course, with the additional question 
of whether parental work status makes a difference in these matters. 

We shall examine three partl> related assumptions about ways in which 
coviewing might have an educational influence on children. The First 
assumption is that parental coviewing may inhibit the development of 
short attention spans, incoherent information processing, and other del- 
eterious mental habits that television is ofitn charged with fostering. The 
second assumption is that parental coviewing ma> contribute to children's 
mastery of television'^., visual syntax and, consequently, of the cognitive 
skills that this mastery has been said to entail. The third assumption is 
that parents* informational commentar) about a program may contribute 
to children's knowledge about topics related to the formal educational 
curriculum. There is some evidence — not much and not entirely satisfy- 
ing — in favor of these assumptions. After examining each of the as- 
sumptions and the associated evidence, we talk about the likelihood that 
parental worjc status may affect these processes. 

Coviewing and Children's Attention Spans 

The first assumption we consider is that parental coviewing may affect 
the degree to which children pay sustained attention to what they see on 
television and the degree to which they construe programs as overall 
structures (as opposed to unrelated fragments). The inriplicit link to school 
performance should be evident here, since it appears frequently in public 
denunciations of television. Attentiveness and coherence of interpretation 
in the presence of television may conceivably be related to a child's 
attentiveness to and awareness of the logical structure of material en- 
countered in class (Homik, 1981:202-203). However Ijttle support there 
may be for the latter part of this overall assumption, is there any reason 
to believe that parental coviewing makes a difference? Altnough the ques- 
tion has not been dealt with directly, there are in fact some Findings that 
are, if anything, supportive of such a belief. To begin with, a useful 
experimental study by Colling et al, (1981) indicates that appropriate 
commentary b> an adult can indeed increase a child's ability to deal with 
a television program in terms of structural interconnections among its 
parti^ In this study, children were shown a dramatic television program 
in the presence of an adult who, at three points in the program^ made one 
of two kinds of comments, either a facilitating comment, which made 
explicit a plot connection that the program did not show directly, or a 
neutral comment, which merel> put into words the.action on the screen. 
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The children were then tested on their ability to make various inferential 
connections among parts of the program. Those who had heard the fa- 
Lilitative commentary did better, not onl> on those questions directly 
related to the comments but also — and this is the more important finding — 
on questions about other aspects of the plot structure (Collins et al., 
1 98 M 61). This studv gives us some rea.son to believe that commentary 
of this kind can lead to '^better" viewing habits (in the limited sense we 
are considering here). But is there an> reason to believe that parents do 
m fact make such comments to their children while watching television 
with them? 

On this question the onl> data are from the exploratory study b> Mes- 
saris. in which mothers were asked to give examples of the kinds of 
television related di.scussions that t>picall> occurred in their families. Rel- 
event data came from the following question. '*Do >our children ever ask 
you to explain >our response to something on television?" More than 50 
percent (55.7 percent of an opportunity sample of 120) of the mothers 
gave bpecific examples of such discussions. While some of these involved 
explanations of background material needed to understand some aspect of 
the content of a program. man> others involved explanations of (or, very 
often, merely emphasumg or pointing to) relationships among parts of a 
program that a child had already seen. Since this study required respon- 
dents to give actual examples (rather than simply estimating the frequency 
of such situations), it is probably safe to treat this evidence as support for 
keeping alive the a.ssumption that parental commentary may in fact have 
something to du in real life w ith the interpretational tendencies that children 
develop in response to television. In any ca.se, this is the only evidence 
we have on this specific part of the assumption. 

Coviewhi(i and New Cognitive Skills 

The .second assumption is clo.sely related to the fir.st antlftan be dealf with 
very briefly. The starting point for this a.ssumption is the McLuhanesque 
hypothesis that the most important intellectual consequences of exposure 
to television 6tem from the types of mental operations that one develops 
in dealing with the medium's most typical modes of organizing and pre- 
senting information. One form of this more general hypothesis has been 
formulated and tested, with considerable success, by Salomon (1979), 
who.se work has led to much speculation about po.ssible implications for 
formal .schooling (Homik, 1981:204-206). To what extent is this aspect 
of children's dealings with television influenced by their parents' ability 
to coview and discuss things with them? 
Systematic data directly relevant to this point are nonexistent. To some 
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extent, however, what we have already said about the first assumption 
may have some bearing here, too. The crux of this connection is the 
possibility that a child*s handling of the syntactic devices discussed by 
Salomon and others (i.e., modes of temporal and spatial juxtaposition 
within and across shots) ma> be affected considerably by commentary that 
explicates the syntax before it has been fully mai>tered. (In fact, one could 
argue that such direct ''tuition" is a prerequisite for mastery of this visual 
syntax, although e,\en in the case of language proper such arguments are 
controversial.) In other words, very much the same order of parental 
involvement discui>:>ed in the prev lous section could also make a difference 
in this case. For instance, one mother in the Messaris study gave the 
following account of her daughter's experience with a standard device, 
the flashback. In an episode of ''The'lncredible Hulk," a young woman 
whom the Hulk saves from drowning remembers, in flashback, the death 
by drowning of her sister. On first seeing this episode, the child did not 
understand the correct sequence of events and wanted to know why the 
Hulk has allowed the second sister to drown after saving the first one. By 
supplying the correct interpretation at that point, the mother presumably 
contributed To her daughter's eventual mastery of this particular syntactic 
device. 

Coviewmg and hifonnation-Giving 

We have been considering the possibility that the commentary of coview- 
ing parents may contribute to the development of certain cognitive ten- 
dencies or skills that may be carried over from television to a child's in- 
school behavior. But there is also anofher, more obvious contribution that 
parents* television-related comments may make to children's educational 
progress. Commentary of this sort might simply provide children with 
background information on a variety of topics of some relevance to the 
formal educational curriculum (for example, history or government) This 
possibility has occurred to several investigators, and there are consequendy 
some systematic data against which to test it. 

Data on the effectiveness in principle of coviewing adults' commentary 
have been accumulated in several experiments by Corder-Bolz and his 
colleagues (Corder-Bolz, 1980; Corder-Bolz and O'Bryant, 1978). The 
typical design was similar to that of the study by Collins et al., 1981 (one 
group with informative commentary and the other without it), and the 
results were not surprising. Children who were' given the informative 
commentary were better able to answer questions about the program con- 
tent to which this commentary was addressed. Once again, of course, we 
muvst ask how likely it is that this kind of commentary occurs in real life. 
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There is some direct evidence, which we shall get to shortly, and there 
is also some indirect evidence, from two studies that have found connec- 
tions between coviewing and children's knowledge about various aspects 
oPprogram content. 

In the first of these studies (Salomon, 1977), Israeli mothers were asked 
to watch '*Sesame Street*' with their children over a six-month period but 
were not asked to make any particular kinds of comments — or, indeed, 
to make any comments at all. In comparison to children whose mothers 
had not been given such instructions, the children who watched with their 
mothers had higher scores on certain measures of information gain from 
the programs. Of course, it is quite possible that this information gain 
was due solel> to heightened attention, of the kind we discussed earlier, 
since it is unclear to what extent the tests Salomon used were tied strictly 
to the content of the programs themselves. (Furthermore, data from Israel 
may not be relevant to inferences about this kind of behavior in the United 
States) The second of these two studies is clearer on this point. Messaris 
and Kerr (1982) found that children's knowledge about the occupations 
of certain television characters was positively related to frequency of 
mother-child coviewing and discussion of the programs in which these 
characters appeared (even in the presence of the appropriate controls for 
viewing frequencies). Since this study was measuring aspects of occu- 
pational knowledge that were not covered in the programs themselves, it 
seems safe to conclude that the specific content of mothers' comments, 
rather than the mothers* presence, mu.st have had something to do with 
these results. In any case, both studies lend some weight to the proposition 
that parental commentary does have some real-life effect on children's 
learning in the presence of television. 

For the most direct data on frequency of parents* informational com- 
mentary about television, we turn once again to the study by Messaris et 
al. ( 1982) mentioned earlier (forced-choice questions with 332 mothers). 
The interviews used in this study contained several questions about moth- 
ers' informational commentary in relation to television. These questions 
were prefaced by the following introduction. ''Now, what I'm interested 
in is cases in which you*ve given (name of child) information in connection 
with a TV program — in other words, cases in which a TV program has 
led to a discussion of a particular type^of information.** The interviewer 
would then proceed to ask about several areas of information, of which 
the most relevant for our purposes are. vocabulary (i.e., explanations of 
words d child had noi understood), historical background, geography, 
science* the mechanism^ of human reproduction* adult occupations, and 
' things of general interest.'* Responses to all of these questions v.cre 
given on the 4-point scale described earlier* and the response frequencies 
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are given, as marginals, in Tabl/3 3. Perhaps the best way to summarize 
these data is to point out that/for each of the four areas that are solidly 
withm the bounds of the traditional educational curriculum (vocabulary, 
histor>. geograph>. and science). onl> a third or so of the respondents 
answered **rarel>" or "ne/er.** Of course, there are problems with such 
data. The> come from a nfJnprobabilit) sample, the measure of discussion 
frequent) is not tied to jn> explicit common standard, and we cannot tell 
how much thv c mothe/s may have inflated their estimates in talking to 
the graduate students. /v ho interviewed them, but they, are the only data 
of this kind available^ Together with the other findings cited above, they 
tell us that we do nrft >et have a good reason to discard the assumption 



TABLE 3-3 Frequency of Mothers* Informational Comments to Children About 
TV, by Type of lnf^6rmation and Mothers* Work Status 



/ 



Response Category 



/ 



Vocabulary / 

Nonemployi^d mother*, 

Bniploycd' mothers 

Total sainple 
History / 

Nonc9ffpIoyed mothers 

Emi^foycd mothers 

Toi/il sample 
Geogfjphy 

No icmployed mothers 

Eitiploycd mothers 

Tqiil sample 
Science 

N6ncmployed mothers 

E/nploycd mothers 

Tpial sample 
HuriMn reproduction 

iNonemployeil mothers 

f^mployed niothers 

'^otal sample 
A^ult occupations 

/Nonemployed mothers 
, h^mploycd mothers 
' Total s.imple 
(^cneri)! miercst 
j Nonemploycd mothers 
/ limployed mothers 
/ Total sample 



Never 


i\(iiLi y 


OUlllUllliivo 


Often 




I 'Cf 


\ /C) 






Phi-Snuare" 


13 5 


23.4 


41 5 


21.6 




18 0 


19.9 


39 1 


23 0 


1.76 


15 7 


21.7 


40.4 


22.3 




II 8 


17 6 


45.9 


24.7 




II 8 


27 3 


41 0 


19 9 


4.78 


11.8 


22 4 


43 5 


22.4 




12 9 


21 2 


43 5 


22,4 
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30 4 


43.5 


19.3 


6.24 


10 0 


25.7 


43 5 


20.8 




17 0 


17,0 


38 0 


28.1 




10 6 


18 0 


42 2 


29.2 


2.91 


13 9 


17 5 


40 1 


28.6 




^0 6 


23 5 


34 1 


11.8 




39 4 


20 0 


27 5 


13 t 


3 59 


34 8 


21 8 


30 9 


12.4 




25 1 


24.6 


36 3 


13.5 . 




26 9 


26.3 


33 8 


I3.I 


1.28 


26 0 


25 4 


35 0 


13.3 




3 5 


26.3 


46 8 


23 4 




4 3 


34 8 


36 0 


24.8 


4.48 


3 9 


30 4 


41.6 


24.1 





NOTh Total sjmplcN 3 mmemployed mothers, N = l7lvCmpIo>cd inolhcrs, N = 161 
"All chhsqujres not signiUcanl 
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that parental conimentar) ma) add to the educational quality of children's 
television viewing in everyday life and not just in experiments. 

Parental Work Status and Coviewing 

To retum to the broader question. How does parental work status affect 
the processes we have just outlined? Do we have any evidence that em- 
ployment outside the home prevents parents from watching and talking 
about television with their children as much as they otherwise would? 
Once again, our only source of data is the study by Messaris et al. (1982); 
but since we are examining relative frequencies only, rather than absolute 
numbers, the reservations we expressed above are less damaging. Table 
3-3 presents data on the relationship between mother's work status (ab- 
sence or presence of employment outside the home) and frequencies of 
thckinds of informational comments wediscuss above. As the table shows, 
there are no significant associations (nor does this situation change when 
we control for sociaf class, although this part of the analysis does not 
appear in the tabje). This study also contained a broader question on 
mother-child coviewing (a modified version of the standard viewing-fre- 
quency question used in the National Opinion Re.search Center national 
survey). ^^Approximately how many hours of television would you esti- 
.mate that you and (name of child) watch together, in each other's company, 
on the average day?" Here, too, we find no relationship to mother's work 
status, even though the equivalent question for the mother's own total 
viewing did yield the expected relationship. In short, there is nothing in 
the data presently at our disposal to suggest that parental work status has 
any effect on the amount of time that parents spend watching and talking 
about television with their children. Consequently, we are bound to con- 
clude that there is no support for the overall assumption that parents' work 
status affects tne educational quality of children's u.se of television by 
making it less likely that parents will spend time in television-related 
activities with them. 

Before concluding this section, however, we should note that there may 
be other, more complicated links between parental work status and co- 
viewing. In particular, it may be that mere presence or absence of em- 
ployment outside the home is too global a variable for our purposes. 
Rather, what counts may be certain details of the parent's relationship to 
work, in a review of findings about the effects of mothers' employment 
on children's lives, Hoffman (1974) concludes that mothers' attitudes 
(satisfaction, resentment, etc.) toward their jobs (or the absence of a job) 
are of greater consequence for the mother child relationship than the mere 
fact of employment outside the home. More recently, D'Amico, Haurin, 
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and Mott (Chapter 6) have reported preliminar> findings that support this 
general .conclusion. What are the implications of such findings for the 
processes we have examined in this paper? Since a simple employed/ 
nonemployed dichotomy is likely to lump together, on both sides of the 
dichotomy, people with very different attitudes toward their current status 
(employed or otherwise), it could be that the data we have looked at 
obscure certain underlying differences that might have been revealed if 
attitude toward employment had been available for inclusion in the anal 
ysis. One possibility that suggests itself is that employed mothers who are 
happy with their jobs make an extra effort to spend some time watching 
television with their children (or sharing in other activities, of course), 
while employed mothers who find their jobs too demanding react by 
withdrawing from their families at home. These two types of mothers 
might end up, then, on opposite sides of the nonemployed mothers with 
regard to amount of cov iewing — a difference that would be masked if the 
only work related variable used in the analysis were the presence or ab- 

senc-c of efhpToyment. Unfortunately, the available data on the kinds of 

issues we have examined in this paper are in fact limiied to that single 
global distinction* and we must therefore leave this point on the level of 



CONCLUSION 

This paper was structured around two basic questions. First, does chil- 
dren's telev ision v lew ing have any educational implications? Second, does 
parental work status have any influence on the television-education link? 
Our examination of the first question indicates that there is evidence of a 
negative relationship between television viewing and reading skills, and 
some of this,evidence supports the cqnclusion that television is the causal 
ageni in the relationship. There is no other solid evidence of a relationship 
(outside the laboratory) between television and any schooling outcomes, 
but there are several possibilities that have not yet been investigated ad- 
equately. With regard to education in a more general sense (i.e.* going 
beyond schooling), television viewing has been found to be related both 
to children's perceptions of social reality and to certain qualities of their 
interpersonal conduct (aggressiveness, prosocial behavior), but interpre- 
tations of the direction of causality in these relationships (when measured 
outside the laboratory) are problematic. Again, it should be emphasized 
that there are aspects of television's potential educational effecti> that are 
almost entirely untouched by formal research. 

With regard to the second question, we have quite good evidence that 
parental work status is not related to the amount of children*s television 



pure speculation. 
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Viewing and some tentative evidence that parental work status may have 
consequences for children's program choices: Working mothers may be 
less likely to guide their children's viewing toward explicitly educational 
programming. Finally, we have a variety of evidence and speculation on 
whether and how parent-child coviewing ma> influence the educational 
quality of children's encounters with television. There are many indica* 
tions— .some ^strong, some not so strong— that coviewing can influence 
the cognitive skills and tendencies as well as the stock of information that 
children ma> develop in conjunction with television viewing. There is no 
indication, however, that presence or absence of parental employment 
outside the home has an> influence on the relevant aspects of coviewing. 
Other aspects of parental employment (such as degree of job satisfaction) 
may make a difference here— although the lack of pertinent data has 
prevented us from examining such a possibility in an> detail. We conclude, 
therefore, on a wholly appropriate note of uncertainty. 

At-ThRWORD 

This paper, motivated to some extent b> a concern for the impact on the 
family of trends in patterns of employment, has not dealt at all with the 
process of change m television itself, and there are numerous projections 
of what the Iikel> trends might be in this area. In considering the con- 
>equences of these trends for the processes we have just examined, we 
offer a very quick review of four projected developments in the state of 
television, cable television (including pa> -cable services), video recording 
and playback devices (tapes and disks), v ideo games, and home computers. 

Cable television has already made considerable inroads into broadcast 
television, and its projected growth is expected to continue. Its penetration 
of the nation\s TV households has ri.sen from 7.6 percent in 1970 to 20 
percent in 1980, and it is expected that the figure for 1990 will be about 
60 percent. Pay cable, which had a penetration of 10 percent in 1980. is 
expected to reach over 45 percent b> the end of the decade. The standard 
assumption about cable is that its vast channel capacity (compared with 
the number of broadcast channels with good reception) will lead to more 
selective viewing and. .some sa>. to greater use of educational and cultural 
channels. Perhaps this will come about, but we doubt it. For one thing, 
current ratings tor most public television fare suggest that its audience is 
minuscule. Furtherniore. print media, in which great diversity already is 
available, arc still characterized by mass consumption of a few super- 
market-rack magazines and best-sellers. 

The same reasoning leads us to expect little substantive change from 
the increasing u.se of video cassettes and video disks, even though both 
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of these media undoubtedl) have a bright economic future: The sale of 
video cassette recorders went up 70 percent in 1981, while video disks, 
despite gloomy press notices, did better in their first year on the market 

'•'than any other comparable innovation (e.g., color TV). 

The two developments that do seem to us to have potentially significant 
consequences for the kinds of processes we have been discuosing in this 
paper are the video game and the home computer. The proportion of U S. 
households with video games is still relatively low (8 percent in 1981, up 
from 3.5 percent in 1980), but the video game industry is the fastest- 
growing segment of the toy market, and manufacturers assume that a 50 
percent penetration figure is attainable reasonably soon. Predicted annu&l 
growth rates in the sales of personal computers are in the 30-50 percent 
range for the next few >ears. Both of these technologies engage the user's 
mind in wa>s ver> different from those that are presumably characteristic 
of television viewing, and both ma> displace some of the time spent now 
with television. It seems reasonable to expect that their impact, if and 
when the) do achieve more substantial penetration, will be considerable. 
However, as is — or should be — the case with most predictions about the 
social consequences of technological change, this one is offered with very 

. little confidence. 
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Chdhging Patterns of Parental 
Employment and the 
Family-School Relationship 

Jean Ann Linney and Eric Vemberg 
University of Virginia 



In the past decadejn the United States/dramatic shifts in family work 
*pattems and family structure have occurred as more and more mothers, 
o^tf\ married and unmarried, have entered the paid labor force and ^s the 
number of single parent families, mostly female-headed, has increased. 
These changing social patterns have entailed changes in the nature of roles 
and relationships within families and between families and their com- 
munities (Bronfenbrenner and Crouter, 1982). As a consequence, the 
needs of many families for outside supports and sen^ices have also changed. 

Schools are among the most promineitt commjnity institutions in the 
lives of families with children, and as a result they have frequently been 
called on to provide supplemental services iO meet the social^ emotional, 
and physical, as well as educational, needs of children and their parents — 
oftenfimes without regard for their Capacities or capabilities to do so. 
Indeed, over the past several decades, schools have been called on and 
have often assumed an increasing role and responsibility for a broad range 
of socialization and education activities in acfdition to teaching basic skills, 
among them health screening services, the provision of breakfasts apd 
lunches, organi/pd recreational activities, extended day care programs, 
special counseling for parents and children experiencing social and, emo- 
tional problems, anjl adult education (Cuban, 1980; Tyack, 1974). 

Because schools are institutions largely guided and supported by iGcal 
communities, however, the types of supplemental supports and services 
they provide differ according to the availability of resources, prevailing 
political and ideological forces, and the perceived needs of the families 
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they serve. The wa>s in which schools have adapted to recent changes in 
family work patterns and family structure undoubtedly vary greatly from 
community to community and from school to school. Similarly, individual 
families have undoubtedly made their own accommodations and adjust- 
ments to the policies and practices of the local schools they depend on. 

Historically the collaborative relationship between families and schools^ 
suggests that schools respond to sociological changes in the family, or at 
least that the repercussions of such change will influence their policies 
and practices. Implicit in an ecological model is the assumption that family 
changes or school changes or both will influence the family-school rela- 
tionship. Therefore it seems obvious that schools and community insti- 
tutions will be responsive to changing family demographics and the conditions 
of childreariwg associated with them. This paper is based on this as- 
sumption and IS rnxended^to explore the effects of changing parentalJ&,QiL_ 
patterns, specifically maternal enr^ployment, on the school family rela- 
tionship and on children's school-related behavior. 

Preparation of this review began with a search for school responses to 
changing patterns of maternal employment. In the process we found no 
systematic national data on adaptations by schools (public and private, 
elementary and secondary) across the country. Available information v»as 
largely anecdotal, describing the practices and policies of one school or 
one school system, unrelated to the .experience of other schools in com- 
munities sharing similar social, economic, demographic, and geographic 
characteristics. From available evidence we found neither systematic pol- 
icies regarding the schools* role vis-a-vis family circumstances nor sys- 
tematic responses by schools. Similarly, we found no studies directly 
examining the impact of maternal employment on alternative school set- 
iings. In the absence of data directly addressing these issues, therefore, 
"^e searched more broadly and considered models of the family-school 
relationship, extrapolating from these to home school relations and the 
effects of parental employment on school behavioi. V'^ree aspects of the 
family-school relationship are considered in this analysis: (1) the rela- 
tionship of families and schools as institutions within society. (2) the 
specific mechanisms and modes of contact between individual families 
and schools, and (3) similarities and differences in the home and school 
settings as they are e^cperienced by children. 

JNTERINSTITUTIOn' RELATIONSHIPS 

Educators have written descriptively of the multiple ways that schools 
relate to families as a constituency group and to other interested members 
of the community. Schools direct significant efforts toward maintaining 
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i^ooperation and support with other groups in the coiYimunity (Kim et al., 
1976, Wallat and Goldman, 1979). The implication is that constituent 
support and congruence are necessar> conditions to the accomplishment 
of the educational and socialization goals of schools. 

Conceptual frameworks for examining the dynamic aspects of an in- 
tennstitution relationship such as that of families and schools have not 
been well developed. Most researcl\on schools and families as aggregates 
has been carried out as if each. institution could be examined as a distinct, 
independent entity. Thus, little systematic study of the processes by which 
schools and families influence one another and the children within each 
s>stem has been attempted. Viewing society as an ecosystem irj which 
changes in one area produce changes in another has led to growing concern 
with understand. ng the processijs and mechanisms by which the parts are 
interconnected. Research on schools and families as institutions that are 
.j^twngji^infliienca^^ 4)i»ce5sJ[sjusJLti€gbnin£J^ 
designed and reported. Thus, while social scientists have become increas- 
ingl> aware during the past decade of interrelationships between ostensibly 
separate institutions,(e.g., Bateson, 1973;Bronfenbrenner, l979;Leichter, 
1978, Tnckett et al., 1 972}^ the lack of paradigms for understanding and 
investigating interinstitution relationships has limited this type of study. 

Anal>sis of the family-school relationship at an institutioga! level in- 
volves some special considerations. The two institutions iiave overlapping 
goals but ma> differ in values and the assignment of priorities. And the 
child is simultaneousl> a member of both settings and is a primary link 
between them. Litwak and Me>er ( 1 966, 1 974) have proposed a theoretical 
framework describing familj^chool interaction that takes into account 
some of the major distinctiort»s,'between primary groups and bureaucratic^ 
organizations. The> suggest that most major tasks in our society ,;^ueh as" 
education and socialisation, are not carried out by a single institution but 
by both bureaucratic organizations (e.g., schools) and primary groups 
(e.g., families). These institution-level tasks are accomplished„most ef- 
fectively and efficiently when ai-^jquate cooperation between the institu- 
tions exists. Each institution has unique and, to a great extent, mutually 
exclusive strengths. 

For example, buieaucratic organizations stress expert knowledge, tran- 
sitory membership, and merit, while families stress nepotism, permanent 
membership, and deep affectional ties. The bureaucratic organization is 
generally ill prepared to handle novel or unique events, operating instead 
by standard rules and procedures uniformly applied. **In contrast, the 
strength of the primary group is seen to lie in speed of adaptation and 
flexibility in meeting nonuniform events. The primary group is incapable 
of dealing with large numbers of people and is deficient in professionaj 
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expertLse'^ (Litwdk and Mc>er, 1966.37), To accomplish the dual goals 
uf childhood education and ,,ociali/,ation. boih set.s of strengths are important 

Becau.^e of the>e differences, Litwak and Meyer propose that if each 
institution i,s to function .smoothly, a certain distance must be maintained 
between them— a distance great enough to avoid conflict and yet close 
enough to solve mutual problems. The> argue further that social distance 
IS a function of the degree of consonance between various institutions' 
goals and values. When famil> goals and values are fairly consistent with 
those of the school, for mstance, social distance is hypothesized to be 
slight, and presumably the two institutions are working in congruent, 
mutuall) supportive, parallel wa>.s. When optimal distance is maintained, 
institutional goals and outcomes should be maximized. 

Lightfoot (1978) l.as characterized famil> -school relations a.s inherently 
conflict-ridden. She suggests that the differing priorities and perceptions 
,.i.>|,.|dind.ies,.and.sch^ concern for the individual versus respon- 

sibility lor group progress — will place them in conflict over the means 
and mechanisms of accomplishing their mutual goals of education and 
sociali/ation. "ftecogni^jng similar differences between primary groups and 
bureaucracies, she argues that collaboration is generally a one-way pro- 
cess, w ith 'the school rarely accommodating in any significant way to 
family needs. 

Kim et al. ( 1976.4) describe the family-school relationship as compet- 
iluve and conflicting at^imes and cooperative at other times. The extent 
to "which families and schools compete and conflict varies according to 
sociopolitical conditions: 

in a rclalivcl) stable. Iiuniugcnajus socicl) . there is lilllc conirovcrs) surrounding 
ihc it^sks and luncliuns of the school. This leads to coopcralivc *'givc and lake*' 
rciaiions between school and conimunit). Consequently parents enjoy supporting 
the school syslenu which provides their children with basic skills, knowledge, 
^and \alues regarded as positive. On the other hand, a society pervaded by rapid 
* change or taced with social crisis produces conflicting ideas and beliefs about the 
school's role, which in turn leads to cunlliciing demands upon the school. Unless 
(he conlrasiing deiTi.»nds or conflicts arc resolved, ilic relationship becomes com- 
pcfilivc and the school is lorced to respond to criticisms iind challenges from 
outside/ A dynamic approach to the iniprovemcnl of homc-school-conmiuniiy 
relations is ihen^ needed, . ^ - 

Lach o\ tli*:se modelsj)ostulates two related constructs— social distance 
and congruence between families and schools— to predict the qualitlitive 
nature of family-school relations and in turn the balance of responsibility 
lor education and socialization shared by these institutions. The'constructs 
ul social distance and congruence have been o(}ly loosely defined theo% 
retically and operationally As described, when congruence is high, social 
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distance ib minimdl and child outcomes are optimized. Although these 
kinds of generalized predictions lack empirical support. the> have intuitive 
and heuristic appeal with regard to the responsiveness of schools to families 
and vice versa. For example, in ihose districts in which social distance 
between schools and families is high, mutual trust is likely, and it may 
be expected that schools v^ill be sensitive and responsive to family needs. 
Under such circumstances special services, such as extended day care, 
are most likely to be initiated by the school. Furthermore, these concepts 
direct attention to the mechanisms thai link families and schools and 
moniTor social distance. 

Litwak and Meyer (1974) outline several mechanisms of coordination 
that mediate the school fiimily relationship. These include the common 
messenger (i.e.. the child), who carries communications back and forth 
between school and home, and the formal authority (i.e., the truant of- 
ficer), which can be used to require members of the organization to con- 
form with its expectations. Litwak and Meyer ( 1974) also discuss a number 
of community initiated linking mechanisms used to influence and com- 
municate with .schools, including voluntary associations (e.g., PTA) and 
sustained collective action. Their categorization of these mechanisms sug- 
gests that certain ones tend to close social distance and others tend to open 
it. High-initiative, high-mtensity mechanism*> (e.g., sustained collective 
action) must be employed for one institution to influence another when 
social distance is great, while low-initiative, low intensity mechanisms 
(e.g., the common messenger) may be sufficient to exchange influence 
when distance is small. When one institution seeks to influence another, 
the coordinating mechanism used musi var> as a function of social distance 
for the desired changes to occur. 

These mechanisms provide conduits for mutual involvement and influ* 
ence from family to .school and vice versa. Presumably it is through these 
mechanisms that schools and families acquire the feedback necessary to 
initiate change, it is also through these or other linking mechanisms that 
social distance, balance, or congruence is maintained. Mechanisms for 
parental involvement and participation in the school are discussed below 
with respect to the potential implications of maternal employment. 

LINKINCi Ml ( NANISMS. PARbNT INVOLVLMbNT AND PARhNT PARTICIPATION 

Schools routinely use a'variet> of linking mechanisms for the exchange 
of information between family and school. These include individualized 
contacts, such as report cards and parent-teacher conferences, and sys- 
tematic procedures, such as announcements of holiday schedules and 
newsletters. An increasingly common mechanism is the formation of fam 
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il> and Lominunit) advi.sur) groups, inLliiding parent leather asiociations, 
school boards, and interest groups (e.g., NAACP, League of Women 
Voters education subLontmittees). These all provide wa)s for families and 
schools to share and collaborate in their mutual goals of education and 
socialization. 

The most salient famil> schoc^J linkage, however, is parent participation 
and parent involvement in thetr children's schooling. Parent involvement 
has included such diverse activities as helping a child with homework, 
attending parent teacher conferences, speaking to a child's class on Career 
Da), volunteering time as an aide m (he classroom, or using home-based 
curriculum material designed to parallel classroom activities. Despite the 
Widespread belief that such involvement is beneficial to children, there is 
limited research s>stematicall> examining the context and form of parent 
panicipation and its role in enhancing school achievement and adjustment. 
Smiilarl). there minimal research regarding the impact of parental em- 
pJo)niem on parent.^' involvement in the school. We examine below re- 
search supporting a relationship between parent involveryient^and student 
achievement in tenus of three categories. ( 1 ) descriptive dnd correlational 
studies linking parent participation with school achievement, (2) evalua- 
tions of intervention programs introducing paient participation as a pro- 
gram component, and (3j studies of home based reinforcement programs. 

ParenhSchool Involvanent and Achievement 

Several studies have reported correlations between student achievement 
and parent involvement in school activities (Ingram, 1979, McDill et aL, 
1969.Mowr>, 1972, Rankin, 1967, Wagenaar, 1977). Parent involvement 
has been defined quite broadlj within these studies. The assessments of 
parent involvement var^ from measures of teacher perceptions of parent 
interest and participation in school activities to recorded attendance at 
PTA meetings and parent teacher conferences. These studies do not iden- 
tif> a single forui of parent involvement in the schools as more related to 
school achievement than an> other, but rather suggest that the higher the 
overall level of involvement, the higher the performance level of students. 

Research focused on identifving factors that account for high achieve- 
ment ha:, also suggested a relationship between parent school involvement 
and school performance. Foi example, the Phi Delta Kappa (1980) study 
of effective urban schools highlights parent involvement and cooperation 
in the school's activities as indicative of higher ac hieving schools. Ran- 
kin's (1967) comparison of high-achieving students and low-achieving 
students indicates that particular parental behaviors a,t home and in con- 
necrion with the school differ significanti) between these groups. Parents 
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of high-achieving htudcnts initiate more contact their children's school, 
provide a wider variet) of experientch for their children, and engage in 
activities encouraging achie\ement (e.g., talking about school, helping 
with homework). 

Hewison and Tizard (1980) found in a survey study that children of 
working-class families whose parents reported that they listened to the 
child read at home had significantl> higher reading performance at ages 
7 and 8 than children whose parents did not listen to them read. Data 
from the Berkeley Children's Time Study of sixth grade children (Benson 
et al., 1980; Medrich et al., 1982) also support the link between parent- 
school involvement and school achievement. Significantly, however, these 
findings indicate that the nature of activities and the strength of their 
relationship to achievement may vary by socioeconomic group. 

Brookover and his colleagues (1979) have studied factors associated 
with achievement in Michigan schools. Beginning with the assumption 
that school can make a difference in achievement, they examined the 
relative importance of school demographic^, structural arrangements (e.g , 
grouping procedures), school climate, and parental involvement in 
achievement. Their findings support the oveiall correlation between parent 
involvement and achievement (r - .45). Further analysis indicates dif- 
ferential effects b> race and socioeconomic group. White schools have 
higher parent involvement than black schools, and schools in high-income 
areas show greater involvement than schools In low -income areas In this 
sample of schools, the relationship between student achievement and par- 
ent involvement differed by race and socioeconomic status (Brookover et 
al., 1979:47): 

. . high parent involvement is associated with lower achievement in the high 
SBS white schools. This suggests that parents of students in middle class white 
schools arc not likely to be involved with the school unless the level of achievement 
IS unsatisfactory. The positive relationship in the black schools (achievement and 
parcn. involvement correlated .591 suggests that black parems may have some 
impact on the way school affects achievement. 

Analyses to predict mean school achievement levels from school climate 
variables, demographics, and school operating procedures indicate that 
parent involvement per se does not account for a significant portion of 
the variance in achievement (Brookover et al., 1979). This variable needs 
to be considered in the context of other school parameters. 

Employing methodolog> focused on the individual, Benson et al., (1980) 
found a similar mediating effect for parent activity and school character- 
istics. Holding socioeconomic statu.«> constant, comparisons of high achieving 
and low-achievmg students m high-achieving and low achieving schools 
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indicate that high parental input ma> or ma> not be associated with high 
levels of achievement. Among the children with low socioeconomic status 
in the sample, parental input does make a difference; although ''they 
(involved parents] do not seem to increase the proportion of high achievers, 
they clearly do reduce the proportion of low achievers" (p. 201). 

In summar) , research has suggested that at the most global level a broad 
bet of parental activities linking school and home are correlated with 
achievement. The parental activities ma> involve going to school for 
specific functions or contributing famil> time and space to school-relevant 
activities. More molecular analyses point out differing relationships be- 
tween these variables b> both race and socioeconomic level of the family 
and the socioeconomic and achievement levels of the school. 

Intervention Programs Involving Parent Participation 

Most of the intervention programs that include parent participation as a 
program component have been directed toward low -income or low-achiev- 
ing Ntiidcnts with the direct intention of enhancing their achievement and 
cognitive development. In programs for infant and preschool children, 
mothers have participated as aides in a preschool group (Gilmer et al., 
1 970). received direct parent-education training relcv ant to interaction with 
their children (Karnes et al., 1968), or received home visits by a program 
teacher" to demonstrate to>s (Levcnstein, 1970, Levenstein and Sunley, 
1968) and to promote positive mother child patterns of interaction (Gilmer 
et ai., 1970). Bronfenbrcnner (1974,55), who has reviewed early inter- 
vention programs with and without parent participation components, 
concludes: 

The evidence intlieateb that the famil> ii, the must effective and economical system 
for fobtermg and sustaining the development of the child. The evidence indicates 
JurthcT that the involvement of the child's famil> as an active participant is critical 
to the success of an> intervention prv)gram. Without such family involvement. 
an> eflccts of intervention, at least in the cognitive sphere, are likely to be 
ephemeral, to appear to erode rapid!) once the program ends. In contrast, the 
involvement of the parents as partners in the enterprise provides an on-going 
s>stem which can reinforce the effects of the program while it is in operation and 
help to hUslam them after the program ends. 

For children m elementar) school, Project Follow Through programs (which 
also target low income populations) included parent participation as a 
curriculum con.'poncnt. The> were intended to include parents as members 
uf adviM)ry groups and in decision making, as well as to encourage parent 
involvem.jnt in da> -io-da> program operations. Studies indicate that Fol- 
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low Through parents were mure aware of their children's school activities 
and were more likel> to participate in the school (Bronfenbrenner, 1974). 
However, specific program models focusing on the parent-school part- 
nership have not resulted in achievement gains greater than those of al- 
ternative models (House et a!., 1978; Stebbins et al., 1978). 

A few intervention programs for younger school-age children have 
focused on intreasmg communication, general parent involvement in ed- 
ucationally relevant tasks at home, and parent participation in school 
activities. For example, Tizard et al. (1982) report significantly greater 
gains in reading performance for children ages 6 and 7 whose parents 
listened to them read at home daily compared with a group receiving extra , 
tutoring in school and with a no-intervention control group. This effect 
was observed for all ability levels of reading, and the superiority of the 
parental attention group to the no-intervention group was maintained a 
full year after the conclusion of the intervention. Smith (1968) reports 
greater achievement gains compared with a control group among a low- 
income sample of kindergarten to sixth grade students whose parents were 
recjuestcd to create conditions more conducive to reading and improved 
study habits and to show encouragement and praise for their children's 
work at home. Parents also were invited to attend school meetings to 
dij>cuss ways to help their children achieve better. A program with **high- 
need" kindergarten students (Boulder Valley School District, 1975) in- 
cluded parent workshops on activities specific to their child's develop- 
mental needs and had parents spend 10 minutes a day with their child on ir 
some kind of educational activity. The children of participating parents 
made greater gains during the first two years of school than children 
participating only in an in-school program. A comparison of three per- 
formance-contracting programs with var>ing levels of parent involvement 
m the schools (i.e., community information program, open house, in- 
service training for parents and teachers) concludes that 'Tor most districts 
where parent involvement was *pro forma' and consisted of filling out a 
questionnaire or attending large group meetings, the achievement of the 
pupils was similar, but less than the achievement in the district where 
parents participated in deciding what was taught and had responsibility 
for working with the teachers and children" (Gillum, 1977:18). 

The intervention studies manipulating parent involvement and partici- 
pation in school activities suggest that increasing the level of parental 
awareness and parental attention to children's school activities and overall 
development seems to result in enhanced school performance and cognitive 
gams. The follow up studies of infant and preschool intervention programs 
further suggest that parental involvement is an important factor in the 
maintenance of th^se gams. It is important to note, however, that these 
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intervention programs have been implemented almost exclusively in the 
.preschool and early elementary grades. Parent-school involvement for 
adolescents continues to be an underexamined phenomena, and general- 
ization to other age groups of the findings from these interv^ention programs 
is premature. 

Home-Based Reinforcement Programs . 

There have been numerous studies of home-based reinforcement programs 
involving a wide range of school problems, such as poor reading, conduct 
problems, learning disabilit), and mental retardation. The basic procedure 
involve.^ regular communication from the cla.s.sroom teacher to the parents 
regarding the child's performance and the participation of the parents in 
continuing a program of rewards and reinforcement in the home The 
programs vary in the way in which parents and teachers collaborate. 
Parents may adaimister specific rewards (e.g., allowance, television time, 
special trip) for good behavior or improved performance or lavishly praise 
the child tor positive notes from school. Reviews of this literature (Barth, 
1969; J>uggest that these procedures can be quite effective in improving 
a child's school performance. Some studies have found the desirable 
effects to be maintained after the program is phased out. Generally the 
programs are designed for individual children experiencing difficulties in 
school. The findings, however, illustrate not only the important role^par- 
ents may play in their child's^chool behavior but also the degree of 
spillover for the child between ho'm^ and school. Home-based reinforce- 
ment programs are one technique to maximize this link. They also suggest 
the potential benefits for the child's performance of maintaining consistent 
expectations across settings. 

Summary of Relevant Research 

These research areas taken together suggest that some degree of coordi- 
nation and collaboration between parent activity and school activity is 
beneficial for student achievement. The research to date has been con- 
cerned primarily with identifying a relationship between family input, 
parent-school linkages, and student performance. In the available research, 
the nature of the effects of home-school linkages and student achievement 
cannot be separated from a variety of family demographic variables, school 
variables, and student factors. For example, the intervention programs 
have almo.st exclusively focused on young children from low-income fam- 
ilies. The parental component has been in addition to child-centered in- 
terventions and school curriculum alterations. The correlational studies 
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identif> a relationship between parent participation and achievement, >et 
the> fail to eliminate the h>potheMi> that parent participation is a b> product 
of some set of school variables. The type of parent activity in the school 
and the context of that setting are critical (Bronfenbrenner, 1974, Brook- 
over and Lezotte, 1977, Brookover et al., 1979). Certainly the parents of 
a child with behavior problems ma> have a great deal of contact with the 
school, mainly in the context of conflict and attempts at problem reso- 
lution. Similarl) , a parent tr> ing to bring about change in the school setting 
may have multiple home School links, most steeped in conflict. These 
effects ma> be less than beneficial for the child, depending on the parent's 
status vis a vis the .school and the .school's expectations regarding parent 
activit). The same parent could be defined as either a troublemaker or a 
concerned parent, depending on the con.stellation of factors salient to the 
participants. 

Bruokover et al. ( 1979) and Benson et aL (1980) point to the importance 
of research delineating a more complex model of the effects of parent- 
school involvement, with careful attention to intervening and mediating 
variables, such as the age of the child, family education, employment 
status, family use of time, the type of family-school contact, student 
achievement levels, school factors, and other ecological context variables. 
Most of the research on parent participation and involvement in schools 
has focused on preschool and elementary grade levels, reflecting an un- 
derlying a.ssumption that parent involvement and participation are most 
important during the child's early years. The research generally fails to 
examine the parent school relationship at multiple grade levels. Models 
of parent school involvement s'joujd examine differences in the form and 
context of parent involvement between grade levels and to consider dif- 
ferential patterns of effect among the variables at these different grade 
levels. 

The magnitude of an> relationship between parent participation and 
achievement (or other educational outcomes) at diff^t^^nt grade levels (e.g. , 
early elementar> versus high school) and developmental levels is a crit- 
icall> important but unanswered question. The re.search available suggests 
that the patterns of effective parent participation differ b> age, since the 
needs of the child and expectations about the balance of family and school 
involvement change over the developmental .span. For preschool and pri- 
mar> grade children the parental role as.sociated with enhanced achieve- 
ment involves direct instruction and attention. At that developmental level 
there is a great deal of skill development to be accomplished, and parents 
ai.d . hools can function as partners in the educational arena. At the 
elementar) and middle school grades, one effective parent role vis-a-vis 
the school IS that of supplementing the child's cultural and recreational 
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experience. For the high .schoul .student the relationbhip is less well defined 
and Ls barel> considered. Given their developmental needs for indepen- 
dence and experimentation with adult roles, we might predict that the 
must effective role for parents of high school students is that of'adviser 
providmg guidance and a sounding board. These varying relationships 
imply that the effects of maternal emplo>ment on home-school relations 
differ with the age of the child, his or her developmental demands, and 
the expectations of the school and parent regarding their respective actions. 

CMANGING l AMILV UMPi^OYMtNT PATTERNS AND PARENT SCHOOL 
RbLATIONSllIPS 

As family employment patterns change and the number of two earner 
families and employed single parents increases, intuition suggests thar 
parent involvement in a child*.-* school activities will diminish. The extent 
to which the level or nature of parent participation in school activities 
changes with entry into the labor force has not been addressed, and data 
examining the process are not available. There is anecdotal evidence that 
schools are losponding to the reduced availability of working parents and 
single-parent families via policy changes that include evening and weekend 
parent-teacher conferences and more frequent reporting to parents by mail 
or telephone. At this point, it seems that even these obvious modifications 
are occurring on an indi\ idual basis rather than as widespread policy. The 
study by Medrich et al. (1982) of sixth giade children provides some data 
relevant' to the issue of differential participation related to employment 
statu.s. They reported no significant differences between working and 
nonworking mothers in time spent in a variety of child-related activities, 
exvcpr that employed mothers were less likely to be volunteers in their 
children's activities. They reported further that the children of working 
mothers were no less likely to be participants in extracurricular activities 
than those of nonworking mothers. Their findings indicate that ^'children 
ot all backgrounds were about equally likely to spend time with their 
parents on schoolwork " (Medrich et al., 1982:234), Family income and 
parents' education level were more important than employment status in 
detennining the nature and degree of parent-child activities outside the 
home . 

These findings suggest that other family patterns and values besides 
employment status are predictive of parental involvement in children's 
school-related activities. As Medrich et al, (1982) and others have sug- 
gested, the working mother who is "time poor" seems to work harder at 
maintaining some leveTof activity involving children and spouse, elimi- 
nating personal leisure time instead. What might be expected among work- 
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ing parents, then, il a decline in parent school activities that do not include 
the child or allow for contact with the child. Given time conflicts, working 
parents ma> be less visible and active in school activities during the day 
Careful analyses ot the nature of parent-school involvement and parent- 
child educational activit) ma> reveal individual family modifications fol- 
lowing a change in employment status. For example, the father may 
become more active in school participation, or the family may attempt to 
work out alternative scheduling of teacher conferences or conduct these 
over the telephone. ^ . 

In light cf the available data relative to maternal employment status, it 
seems unlikely that work status in and of itself accounts for a significant 
portion of the variance in student achievement or level of parent partici- 
pation m school. Furthennore, the family's mode of adaptation to change 
in employment status and the child's perception of the change may be 
more important variables. It is less likely that the level of parent-school 
involvement will be altered significantly and more likely that the form or 
modes of contact may change. For example, given the additional demands 
of emplo>ment, less active participants are unlikely to increase involve- 
ment, while highly involved parents may modify their use of perspnal 
time or family resources to maintain that high level of participation. The 
specific modifications internal to the family (e.g., father attending PTA) 
may trigger other mechanisms that in turn may influence the child's per- 
formance, attitudes, and development. It remains to be seen whether 
alterations in the modes of contact or the actors change the impact of 
parent participation on school behavior. \ 

To the extent that change.in the level of involvement related to maternal 
emplo>ment can be identified, the consequences of that change may be 
dependent on the age and grade level of the children and the nature of 
previous famil>-school involvements. Within a single family, then, the 
effects ma> differ by child, and school responses to change in parental 
involvement will probably need to be matched, to grade clusters For 
example, at the preschool and primary level the school might provide 
home-based curriculum materials to enhance the parent's role of teacher" 
At the middle school level and late elementary grades, school effort and 
resources might go toward field trips for the parent and child to enhance 
the parent\s role of supplementing recreational and cultural opportunities. 

Data support some relationship between parent-school involvement, 
broadl) defined in terms of form, intensity and frequency, and achieve- 
ment. The existing literature has not identified a particular form of parent- 
school activity to be unifurnil> effective in contributing to school achieve- 
ment. In addition, the relative importance of parent-school involvement 
in the context of other family, student, and school characteristics remains 
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to be determined. There is little basis to assume that wcrk status alone 
will significantl> change the functioning of parent-school linkages but 
rather that a constellation of factors surroundjng and accompanying change 
from nonworking to working status are important. These factors include 
the age of the child, the child's perceptions of change, internal family 
modifications relevant to educational activities, and changing roles and 
expectations regarding parent-school relationships. 



CONGRUBNCE AND CONSISTENCY. THE INDIVIDUAL PERSPECTIVE 

The concepts of congruence and optimal social distance are most often 
used to refer to interinstitution relationships between families and schools. 
They also have meaning at the organizational level of an individual family 
and school and at the individual level of the child's perception of home 
and school. On the surface there is little apparent contact between family 
operations and school operations; howeve;, the family and school are 
surely intertwined and share an interdependent relationship with regard to 
the child. Events in one setting are carried over to the other and may have 
behavioral repercussions in multiple settings. For example, the family 
stressors of separation and divorce can be associated with disturl)ances in 
a child's school behavior (Emery, 1982; Hetherington, 1979; Hetherington 
et ai., 1978). 

There is growing literature on the effects of work on family life and a 
few studies of the effects of parental work on children's family experience 
(Piotrkowski and Katz, 1982). The overlapping effects of work and family 
life may extend to relationships with other organizations., For example, 
the parent in a stressful work setting may be psychologically **unavail- 
able" to the family and tp the school during nonworking hours. This type 
of cros^-setting analysis is based on an ecological perspective postulating 
that behavior is neither totally context-specific nor totally an expression 
of enduring personality traits. Behavior is a result of the interaction of a 
person's behavioral repertoire developed in prior contexts and the char- 
acteristics of the current setting, that is, home or school (Minuchin and 
Shapiro, 1982). Children's phenomenological perception of the various 
settings in which they participate plays a major role in establishing their 
behavioral repertoire and view of self and others. Events and interactions 
in these settings shape the development of their perceptions. Behavior 
patterns are interpreted differently as a function of developing intellectual 
and social cognition abilities and of past experience. Examination of, the 
factors shaping the activities, roles, and interpersonal relationships oc- 
curring in the settings that constitute the immediate environment is thus 
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essential for understanding ^children's education and socialization out- 
comes and the impact of change in one of these settings. 

Researchers trying to establish direct links between cTiaracteristics of 
the home (e.g., parent-child Interaction pattems) or school (e.g., teaching 
variables) and educational outcomes have not yet found an integrated 
model of the factors leading to optimal child outcomes. Most recent re- 
search on achievement and related educational outcomes has given only 
superficial attention to the influence of multiple settings in whjch children 
are involved (e.g., the home, the neighborhood). Most studies focus on 
single settings, such as home or classroom, to account, for achievement 
and behavioral differences. For example, researchers have studied school 
factors and student achievement (Rutter et al., 1979), teacher behaviors 
and student peiformance (Brophy and Good, 1974), and parental chil- 
drearing attitudes and parent-child interaction as they influence children's 
school performance (Baumrind, 1973). Components of these single set- 
tings have been linked to differential child outcome^, but almost no at- 
tention has been directed toward the relationship or interaction of multiple 
setting components as they relate to these outcomes. 

By includmg different indices of family socioeconomic level, studies 
of achievement and development may be attempting to relate variables 
across settings, however, socioeconomic level is such a global measure 
of family status that it implies very little that is specific about family 
functioning or family processes as experienced by children In addition, 
such measures are typically control variables intended to account for error 
variance. 

One of the earliest large-scale efforts to examine the correlates of school 
achievement is the Coleman study of the equality of educational oppor- 
tunity (Coleman et al.. 1966). This study included school factors, family 
factors, and child factors as predictors of achievement The findings in- 
dicate that significant correlates of student achievement include demo- 
graphic factors such as income, parent educational attainment, and family 
structure, as well as attitudinal variables (e.g., sense of control over one's 
environment) presumably based on the family home experience. May- 
eske's (1973) analysis of this data set attempts to examine the differential 
contributions of family structural variables (e.g., size, employment status) 
and family process variables (e.g., attitudes toward education, parent- 
child activities),. Mayeske reports that across all ethnic groups, family 
process variables contribute more to the variance in achievement than do 
family background and structural variables. The salience of family vari- 
ables in predicting school achievement has directed research attention to 
the study of home environment and the linkages betv^een family behavior 
and children's performance in school. 
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The notion of congruence implies compatibilit>, complementarity, or 
similarity \n values and goals between the home and school. The predictive 
- value of famil> process variables may be a reflection of consistency and 
congruence across homeland school settings. Tlie research on home-based 
remforcement programs indicates that at least for some groups of children 
consistency across settings in behavioral contingencies and expectations 
enhances performance and rated adjustment (Barth, 1969). Bradley and 
Caldwell (1977) have reported that home environment variables account 
for a greater portion of the variance in school achievement than demo- 
graphic variables. The home environment dimensions they assessed seem 
to reflect a st>le of mteraction and organization routine quite similar to 
that of the school setting, e.g. , the child has a private place for belongings, 
the child is accompanied by an adult to places outside the home, the 
mother structures play periods. Such cross-setting consistencies may be 
viewed as reflections of the constructs of optimal social distance and 
congruence at the level of individual home and school. Research relevant 



The Structural Organization at Home and School 

Orderiy or routinized organization of day-to-day activities at home, such 
as setting aside a certain period of time each day for doing homework, 
seems to facilitate higher achievement in school. Smith (1968) reports 
greater achievement gains in an intervention with elementary school chil- 
dren whose parents were encouraged to get the child to bed at a regular 
time each night, to get the child up each morning in time for a good 
breakfast, to provide a time and place at home for the completion of 
homework, and to aUot time to read with the child. In this study, change 
in the organization of the family environment and the focus on good study 
habits was associated with increases in achievement. The changes are 
consistent with the demands of the public school environment, in which 
time, scheduling, and orderly movement are generally highly salient var- 
iables. For a child accustomed to this pattern of organization, school may 
be a more friendly and productive place. The degree to which increasing 
consensus and consistency across multiple areas can enhance educational 
and socialization outcomes remains an empirical question. However, for 
young children in particular, consistency in demands and organizing struc- 
tures across settings allows them to focus on the task rather than on the 
rules and interpersonal guidelines governing the setting. 

There is some evidence that maternal employment is associated with 
more highly structured and rule governed family environments. Hoffman 
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j;i979) suggests that more explicit rules and more exact scheduling oY 
tasks and activities are needed when the mother works if the household 
is to function smoothly in her absence. Data from the Berkeley Children's 
Time Study (Medrich et aL, 1982) seems to show that the mothers who 
are employed full time must (and generally do) organize their time very 
carefully in order to have time to devote to child-related activities. 

To the extent that maternal employment enhances time and rule-gov- 
erned i)ehavior consistent with the school setting, more positive child 
outcomes might be expected. Similarly, other structural organizing vari- 
ables (e.g., use of space, transportation, assignment of chores, division 
of labor, rules of problem solving) may be influenced by parental work 
and may serve to enhance or diminish consistency in structural features 
of the home and the school. The minimal data available regarding patterns 
of family change with maternal employment are consistent with the notion 
that family life becomes more like the schobl setting in its structure and 
demands. It may be equally likely, however, that other patterns of family 
functioning influenced by. parental work are moving the family in direc- 
tions less congruent with those of the scjiool. Tlie nature of changes in 
family functioning associated with various kinds of work have yet to be 
delineated. Given the apparent positive effects of consistency across set- 
tings, school response to changing families might be planned to enhance 
consensus and consistency with family demands. 

Role Relationships 

The roles that individuals are expected to take on and the degree of latitude 
in role demands and expectations have significant impacts on behavior 
(Goffman, 1959). Salient role dimensions within the family are indepen- 
dence and responsibility among the members. Independence has been 
associated with greater success for adults and with the development of 
putatively desirable traits such as internal locus of control (Wichem and 
Nowicki, 1976). Hoffman (1974, 1980) reports data indicating greater 
encouragement of independence in the homes of working mothers. She 
suggests that independence is adaptive in these homes because the house- 
hold functions rriore smoothly when the mother is absent if the children 
are relatively independent. Hoffman (J 980) also suggests that the unde- 
liberate encouragement of dependence enhances and provides justification 
for the mother role in families with nonworking mothers^ 

It seems unlikely that parents are the only factor determining children's 
ability or predilection to function independently. In the formal education 
system, the level of independence and initiative .children are allowed varies 
with age and grade level among and within schools. Open classrooms that 
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make great use of learning centers, for example, encourage greater in- 
dependence than traditional, highl> structured classrooms. Similarly, after- 
school care arrangements ma> vary greatly in the level of independence 
expected. A da> care cqnter^, for instance, may maintain strict control over 
children's time, while an older 'sibling responsible for child care may 
expect highly independent functioning from his or her charge. 

Little is known of the effects of participating in multiple settings with 
varying reqi-irements for independence. Does going from a high-depend- 
ence home setting to a high-independence classroom setting, for example, 
lead to emotional or cognitive distress, or. are variation in expectations 
for independence easily managed, by children and youth? Does the ability 
to function m settings with variable independence demands vary with age? 
The importance of this line of questioning is evident if, as has been 
asserted, children of working mothers generally are encouraged to be more 
independent than are children of nonworking mothers. The traditional 
school model, designed to encourage submission and dependence, was 
developed when few middle-class mothers worked and may once have 
resulted in relatively constant expectations yif independence for the child. 
If the level of independence expected at h^me has changed significantly 
js a function of increasing rates of maternal employment or other factors 
while school expectation*? have not changed, the*level of independence 
expected may vary greatly across settings. Information regarding the ef- 
fects of such variability would be useful in adjusting school and after- 
school care settin^^ to meet the needs of children most effectively. 

Expectations for Performance * «. 

Expectations for performance are p5werful influences on behavior. A 
person's expectations ^eem to influence his or her attitudes and actions, 
interpersonal relationships, teaching behavior, and the specific behaviors 
that are encouraged or discouraged in others (Brophy and Good, 1974). 
As such, attitudes and expectations for performance are important variables 
mediating the socialization process. 

School personnel have been found to expect poorer school functioning 
of children from families in which the mother is employecT (Tetcnbaum 
et al., 1981) or those from single-parent families (Santrock and Tracy, 
1978). Research has found a consistent teacher bias against children from 
poorer and nonmainstream backgrounds (Minuchin and Shapiro, 1982). 
This line of reasoning leads one to expect negative effects for the children 
of single parents or two working parents. A competing view is that the 
more parents work, the better their cnildren will be clothed and provisioned 
for school, leading school personnel to see both parent and child in a more 
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favorable ligbt as the> assume a higher socioeconomic level. This apparent 
contradiction raises the possibility that both effects occur. A poorer single 
parent who works, for example, ma>.still be considered poor and continue 
to be perceived negatively, while the child of a single parent who has a 
professional occupatioa may be perceived more positively by virtue of the 
parent's occupational attainment. Predictions of those effects are dependent 
on the type of parental work and specific child factors*(e.g,, performance 
level, behavioral adjustment). As more parents work, the stereotypes evi- 
dent in these expectation effects will need to change. SchooNinitiated 
eVforts to facilitate such change may minimize social distance between 
families and schools and contribute to increased parental involvement in 
the school setting. 

Piotrkowski and Katz (1982) examined characteristics of mothers' em- 
ployment **that serve as indirec; socializers of children.'' They found a 
significant relationship between the autonomy of the maternal job and 
patterns of the child's school attendance and between the degree of skill 
utilization in the mother's job and the child's achievement. They interpret 
these findings as evidence that mothers socialize their children in patterns 
of behavior that are valued and aclaptive in their workplace. These data 
highlight the role of parental expectations in shaping behavior; they also 
raise' the issue of the degree to which these patterns and expectations are 
congruent with the school setting and enhance the school-family relationship. 
Achievement motivation may be similarly influenced. Dweck and Elliott 
(1982) suggest there are many different patterns of achievement motivation 
that produce a variety of achievement outcomes. The development of such 
patterns depends on the parent's achievement-related attitudes and actions, 
the child's level of success on achievement-related tasks, and character- 
istics of the school learning environment (Dweck and Elliott, 1982). 
Achievement motivation is obviousl> influenced by the family environ- 
ment and potentially by parental emplo>ment patterns. The nature of the 
parent's job apd hfs or her motivations for employment afford the child 
^ exposure Jo achievement-orienied behavior by parents, and various kinds 
---of modeling effects may occur. For example, parents may communicate 
to their children an enhanced sense of the importance of education and 
achievement for career options as a result of their own work experience. 
These expectations may significantly alter family goals, the achievement 
focus of the child, and in turn school performance. 

Summary ^ 

There id little question that family activities and events influence a child's 
. performance and behavior in the school setting. A variety of family and 
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organizational d'mensions are predictive of the child's overall level of 
adjustment, hence, as they change, the child*s school behavior may change. 
Cross-setting congruence in structural organizing factors, role relation- 
ships, and performance expectations is proposed as a anit of analysis by. 
which to consider these home-school relationships. Each of these has been 
shown to be related to school performance, to be potentially influenced 
by maternal emplo>ment, and to have implications for procedural change 
among schools. 

CONCLUSIONS. IMPLICATIONS, AND DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH AND 
INTERVENTION 

No systematu survey of scliool policies and sdwol responses tojchanging 
family needs is available. The school seems to be an institution likely to 
responijo or feel the effects of changing family patterns and, functioning. 
Yet there has not been a consistent and identifiable policy regarding school 
response and as such no systematic response. It appears that modifications 
have occurred in individualized ways to meet individual needs as they, 
occur. * < 

There is a major movement to bring parents into the educational process 
in creative and innovative ways. Yet this seems to be more the result of 
efforts to enhance achievement and respond to the accountability and 
consumer movements of the 1970s than responsiveness to family condi- 
tions per se! There have been calls for the public schools to provide for 
the day care needs of working families, however, these have occurred on 
a limited basis and generally in the context of community education or 
after-school recreational programming. 

Some school districts are making changes in their curriculum and school 
operations to provide for working parents and to facilitate parents' in- 
volvement in their child's education. These changes include flexible sched- 
uling, home-based curriculum materials, parent-support networks, and 
extended day programs. Researchers might study these programs and 
modifications, as naturally occurring experiments to determine the con- 
ditions of school-family relationships conducive to change, to consider 
the effects of programs and programming change for achievement and the 
family -school partnership, and as potential alternative models of home- 
school relationships. 

Research on the effects of parental employment patterns in general and 
maternal employment in particular on the family school relationship is 
unavailable. Historically there has been mutual influence between families 
and schools, however, systematic ecological study of the school-family 
relationship and the mechanisms mediating the relationship is lacking. For 
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the child involved in both sSttinf s, research indicates that home and school 
variables contribute significantly to growth and development. There is 
further suggestion that some kinds of famijy-school linkages affect student 
. performance. The research literature on the processes of mutual influence 
is in its infancy, making even speculative predictions on the impact of 
changing patterns of labor force participation difficult. 

Predictions of school change following family ang. community change 
are limited by the need for more in-depth ecological systems analysis of 
the interrelationships of families and schools as community institutions. 
Research such as the Gross et al. (1958) study of the superintendent s role 
or the Mills and Kelly (1972) study of three communities would provide 
a descriptive base regarding the interface and interdependence of the family 
and school as systems from which to predict change and identify points 
of intervention.* 

Employment status per se appears to be a weaker predictor of home- 
school activity and educational outcomes than clusters of demographic 
variables (e.g., race, education^ income) and measures of family process, 
routines of family functioning, and consistency in demands across the 
home or school setting. Most research has employed relatively rigid cat- 
egorizations of families and schools, typically based on demographic cri- 
teria such as race, socioecononiic status, single-parent/two-parent family, 
working/nonworking mother, etc. While these factors do account for some 
portion of the variance, research repeatedly identifies sets of attitudinal 
and process variables as more informative. This is particularly important 
in researching the changes and effects associated with maternal employ- 
ment. The research to date has demonstrated that work per se is neither 
beneficial nor detrimental to the child but rather that certain conditions 
mediate its effects (Kamerman and Hayes, 1982). The Berkeley Children's 
Time Study (Medrich et al., 1982) further points to the need to cluster 
families by such process variables as patterns of tinie use, consistency in 
role demands, performance expectations,,problem-solving strategies, and 
the nature of organizing variables across settings (Leichter, 1978). 

The characteristics of the home-school relationship vary by the grade 
and developmental level of the child. Research and policy should be 
considered and defined in the context of grade clusters and the unique 
dimensions of the associated liome-^chool relationship. Research on ma- 
ternal employment and child's school behavior should cluster families on 
the basis of the age of the children when employment began and the 
conditions of change in parent-child interactions. Any effects of maternal 
employment status on children's achievement or school behavior may be 
less a function of absolute conditions of family functioning and parent- 
child relations and more the re^^ult of change associated with employment. 
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Comparisons ot working and nonworking mothers' family operations can- 
not separate work per se Jrom other parenting factors. For example, it 
may be the case that mothers who are working would create conditions 
of independence for their children or would not participate in school 
activities regardless of their employment status. The implications of em- 
ployment status should be considered in the context of a constellation of 
family factors including relationship and organizational dimensions. 

Work is not a unidimemional variable, either present or absent. The 
ejfeu of parental w ork on the home-school relationship and parental 
involvement appears to vary for different types of work. Consequently, 
research and policy should take into account the nature of parental work 
and the variety of effects it precipitates in the home-school relationship 
at both the individual and the institutional levels. 

Little js known about family modifications in response to employment 
status that have bearing on the home-school relationship. Survey and 
longitudinal research in this area is necessary^to identify the patterns of 
family and school modifications accompanying changing patterns of labor 
force participation. Ideally, longitudinal research would involve study of 
a sample of single- wprker families, some of whom become dual-worker 
families over time. Longitudinal studies could focus on cohorts of families 
identified at potential transition times — e.g., the birth of a child — on the 
assumption that some of the mothers would resume work immediately, 
others after varying lengt^hs of time, and some not during the child's early 
school years. Similar longitudinal studies of community and school re- 
sponses to changing family structures and needs are necessary. 

Parent'Child interaction has been important yi predicting school achieve- 
ment. With the potential stress of dual-parent employment and the asso- 
ciated **time poverty," parents may be forced to modify parent-child 
interaction or some other aspect of their lives or rely on others to provide 
for some of the needs of their children. What kinds bf modifications are 
made and the long-term effecfs on both parents and children are not known 
in any detail. These may have implications for the prov ision of alternative 
services or supports to families and the role of teachers and day Care staff 
for the children of working parents. 

Parent involvement in sUwol activities appears to have beneficial effects 
on child performance and adjustment in school, however, the effects of 
labor forte participation on parent involvement are generally unknown. 
Further research is necessary to develop a more complex model of parents- 
school participation, including such family characteristics as socioeco- 
nomic status, race, and educational attaiment, other family process di- 
mensions, and delineation of the types of parent involvement at varying 
grade levels important in enhancing student achievement- Few studies are 
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available relevant to the level and. form of parent-school participation 
among working parents. The study by Medrich et al. (1982) indicates 
little difference between working and npnworking parents in the time spent 
in school-related activities. This suggests that parents may have worked 
out creative strategies for maintaining involvement amidst their othei: de- 
mands. A survey of the effects of employment on parent involvement and 
the modifications already adopted by families would offer insight into 
potential avenues of school response and community services. 

Parent involvement in the school setting is a salient component of the 
home-school relationship. The simultaneous trends of schools seeking 
family involvement and families seeking employment appear to be at odds. 
. As schools attempt to puH families into the school program, working 
parents may be less available for participation. The implications for the 
child (e.g., feeling left out because parents are not present, teachers per- 
ceiving the parents as uninterested)j:emain to be determined. The school- 
initiated linkage may essentially be one In ii^hich parent act^iyity supports 
and complements the activity of the schooLTath^e^ extent that school 
operations are based on the nuclear family inodel*oFtwo parents with one 
working outside the home, this model of one-way complementarity may 
require modifications. Lightfoot (1978) has^uggested that the issue is not 
how to involve families in the school, but how to rein&ijcce and mutually 
adapt the dual curriculaot family and school. This may necessitate mod- 
ifications in school and teacher expectations and practices regjyding home- 
.school contacts. Some obvious modifications may be helpful, such as 
scheduling evening or weekend hours for conferences and student activ- 
ities. Curricular changes, scheduling flexibility, and support services with 
the school serving as an organizational medium may further facilitate the 
process of mutual adaptation. The degree of flexibility and responsiveness 
may be part of the home-school relationship families purchase when they 
seek private education for their children. Careful analysis of the barriers 
to involvement, coupled with more specific knowledge of the critical 
components of parent involvement, should point to additional intervention 
alternatives to facilitate parent participation and school responsiveness. 
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In most American communities, a broad, uncoordinated array of programs 
and informal social networks provides support and services to families 
and children. Each type of community service, such as education, child 
care, and recreation, has a different mix of governmental, nonprofit, and 
commercial elements. The institutions embody a history of responses to 
major social and economic changes. In the course of industrialization, 
urbanization, war, and suburbanization, the working and living patterns 
of families have been transformed in ways that have required new orga- 
nizational forms for childrearing. We are currently in the midst of what 
has been called a **subtle revolution*' in the labor force participation of 
women (Smith, 1979). If the demographic changes do approach revolu- 
tionar>' magnitude, then history suggests that community services for fam- 
ilies and children will also be substantially altered. 

This paper is an analysis of the relationship between families and com- 
munity services in a period of changing work patterns. It has two per- 
spectives, a long view of the evolution of children's services, augmented 
by research on their recent structural changes, and a family-based per- 
spective, gained from surveys of time use in a cross-section of urban 
households. { 

Time use can be a valuable social indicator for issues concerning work 
patterns and co^imunity services. By measuring the time-use patterns of 
school-age children, we can explore their contacts with services and their 
activities around the house and throughout the neighborhood. Their par- 
ents' time use accounts tell us not only about employment schedules but 
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also about arrangements for child care, housekeeping, and other basic 
elements of daily life. The popularization of new terms (or revived old 
ones) such as ''time-poor households" (Vickery, 1977), "quality time," 
"latch-key children." or "the hurried child" (Elkind, 1981) attests to the 
growing interest in these issues in academic, journalistic, and public policy 
realms. 

These phrases and the discussions from which they arise all indicate a 
critical awareness of different kinds of time. They portray complementary 
problems. The unsupervised latch-key child is somehow deprived, but so 
is the overenrolled, other-directed, hurried boy or girl. For some families 
the most serious problem is the inadequacy of the literal number of hours 
together, while for others it is more an issue of turning the available hours 
into "quality time." Mothers who work outside the home have been the 
object of much of this discussion. They have been blamed for the.problems, 
lauded for their ingenious and self-sacrificing coping strategies, and ad- 
vised on how to manage their time more effectively. There has been 
relatively little empirical research, however, that examines how maternal 
work patterns directly affect preadolescent children's out-of-school time 
use and how employed mothers may be adapting to or creating changes 
in community institutions that were largely designed with noneniployed 
mothers in mind. 

The primary data source for this paper is the Children's Time Study 
survey of sixth grade public school students and their mothers, conducted 
in 20 neighborhoods of Oakland, California, in spring 1976 (Medrich et 
al., 1982; for details see Appendix A of this paper). The issues explored 
in the survey and in this paper are necessarily oriented to children ages 
1 1 and 12 and to their hours outside the regular school day. The services 
with which the survey was most directly concerned are recreation and 
sports programs, libraries, museums, and organized cultural and quasi- 
academic activities (such, as instruction in computer science, natural sci- 
ences, and the arts). Providers of these services included the municipal 
government, numerous nonprofit and religious institutions, several private 
businesses, and the public school system. The criterion for inclusion as 
an out-of-school activity was not one of location, since many activities 
took place al school sites, but one of scheduling outside regular school 
hours. The survey was similarly detailed concerning the documentation 
of children's informal social interaction in their neighborhoods and their 
time-use patterns within their homes. 

Additional research was conducted on the history of children's services, 
in Oakland and the United States in general, and on the severe difficulties 
faced by these, programs following the passage of California's Proposition 
13 (Rubin and Medrich, 1980). The empirical study by Rubin and Medrich 
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provides evidence of the fiscal and political environments in which any 
service innovations must survive. 

The paper is organized so as to juxtapose the cross-sectional family 
survey and the longitudinal analysis of institutional changes. It begins 
with a thematic summar> of the history of out-of-school services for 
children and an elaboration of Oakland's place in that history. The survey 
data on Oakland in 1976 are then analyzed, focusing first on children's 
activities and then on thote of parents. An account of changes since 1976 
in the community mstitutions serving Oakland families follows, with em- 
phasis on the circumstances faced by mothers in the labor force. 

CHILDREN'S SERVICES OUTSIDE SCHOOL. HISTORICAL PATTERNS 

Community services for children have undergone a long-term evolution 
from reform movements to embattled bureaucracies. It is a history in many 
Ways parallel to that of the better-known development of public schooling 
in America. As with the history of schools, there are many excessively 
optimistic, uncritical ''in-house" chronicles of the continuous, socially 
valued growth of recreation and other community services. And as with 
educational historiography, there are a growing number of revisionist 
critical studies to counter this trend, often excessively cynical in their 
thesis that children's programs have primarily served the functions of 
social control and the maintenance of class structure. In my review of this 
literature (Rubin, 1980) I have attempted to avoid these extremes and to 
draw from both perspectives. Outlined below are four general historical 
themes that bear directly on the issues of institutional change faced by 
the services today. 

Social Functions of Children's Services 

Recreation, youth counseling, and related out-of school programs have 
always served several kinds of purposes. First there are the stated program 
objectives of opportunity enhancement as expressed in the professional 
literature — remedial tutoring, emotional guidance, cultural enrichment, 
and physical education. While these objectives may seem worthwhile as 
ends in themselves, they have typically been both promoted and critiqued 
as instruments of broader social policy. The reformers of the Progressive 
Era, who developed playgrounds and recreation programs, intended to 
** Americanize" the new urban immigrants, to accelerate their cultural 
assimilation, and to control their delinquency. Their successors have ex- 
panded and refined the social control function of services for children and 
youth in each historical period. Much recent scholarship has shown the 
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ways in which playgrounds, recreation, youth employment, and athletic 
programs have operated at ideological and practical levels to diffuse, 
^oopt, or repress social discontent (Boyer, 1978;. Goodman, 1979; Myers, 
1974). 

Due attention to the issue of social control should not suggest that the' 
programs serve no constructive, meaningful purpose for many families 
and children. Many of the educational and psychological benefits that 
result from effective youth programs are hard to measure precisely or 
attribute to them, although the acquisition of specific skills or the super- 
vision of large numbers of young people can be demonstrated. The lit- 
erature on such service outcomes, however, is still much less developed 
than that on other hudan services. These services are also inherently 
preventive in nature and highly interactive with other institutions, making 
it difficult formally to assess their particular impact on the social character 
of a neighborhood or the patterns of an individual child's life. Heightened 
political pressure to justify their funding has begun to make professionals 
and advocates of out-of-school services more concerned with producing 
tangible results, or at least with specifying the consequences of budget 
cutbacks. 

In addition to the educational and cultural aims cited above, children's 
services provide a substantial and very difficult-to-estimate amount of free 
or inexpensive child care to working parents. Possibly because it seems 
Jess professional than the other objectives, this function has, until recently, 
not been explicitly or directly claimed by providers of out-of-school pro- 
grams. Again, the harsher fiscal climate and the growing number of em- 
ployed mothers are factors combining to make aftcr-school child care a 
potentially powerful justification for these programs. 

Integration of Families, Communities, and Services 

Out-of-school children's services have adopted a wide variety of stances 
toward parents and the social life of urban neighborhoods. Many of the 
earliest programs sought to isolate children from what elite reformers saw 
as backward and unhealthy home environments. This approach can be^ 
contrasted with the techniques developed in settlement houses and ex- 
tended to public recreation centers between 1910 and 1929;The settlement 
tradition recognized the value of neighborhoods as mediating structures 
between families and society. The centers established with this goal in 
mind were more likely to provide programs and facilities for all family 
members, giving particular attention to working mothers. 

Most recreation departments have long since abandoned the compre- 
hensive aims of the settlements, but many still involve parents in youth 
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programs as volunteers, as members of advisor)' panels, or as clients in 
family counseling. During the War on Poverty of the Johnson adminis- 
tration there were also numerous short-lived efforts to use recreation and 
youth programs as the basis for grass-roots community organizing. 

The Coordination of Children's Services 

The notion that -services for children must be coordinated at the neigh- 
borhood level is persistent, and no group has advocated it more strongly 
than the providers of recreational and cultural programs. Since their in- 
ception, these agencies have maintained an ideal of serving the "whole 
child." Today multipurpose centers or community schools programs con- 
stitute the modest extent to which the integration of community services 
has been implemented. These innovations are often more of a physical 
clustering of services than an effort to adapt the programs to each other 
and to the neighborhood. And in recent episodes of fiscal austerity, many 
of the standard agreements between school systems and other youth-serv- 
ing agencies regarding joint use of facilities have broken down as each 
party tried to shed peripheral obligations. 

The providers of out-of-school services have advocated coordination 
from an instinct for institutional self-preservation. Though they may pro- 
vide a range of useful functions, they have exclusive responsibility for 
very little. It is both the greatest strength and the greatest weakness of 
these programs that they operate in the interstices of a social system, 
between children and families on one hand and the leviathan establishments 
of juvenile justice, schooling, and social .welfare on the other. At their 
best, out-of-school programs are flexible, community-based services ca- 
pable of meeting needs left unattended by families, neighborhoods, and 
the hrger^ less responsive bureaucracies. At their worst they are irrelevant 
and redundant.anachronisms, pursuing an ineffectual course that has little 
claim to professional status and weak political support. When, as so often , 
happens in a contemporary hearing on budget cutbacks. for public youth 
services, people propose that these functions are more properly the re- 
sponsibility of schools, police, churches, voluntary agencies, or parents, 
they are echoing a century-old argument. 

Public and Private Responsibilities 

Municipal cultural and recreation departments were established in the early 
twentieth century follow ing the models created b> numerous philanthropic 
programs. That period also saw the proliferation of nonprofit services for 
children and youth, such as scouting and summer camps, and of extra- 
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curricular activities in public schools, such as sports teams, crafts, and 
performing arts. For many years there has been a persistent but inexact 
division of program styles between governmental and private providers. 
Public agencies have emphasized programs of presumably general interest, 
offered mostly introductory-level instruction and group activities, and 
charged few if any user fees. The private sector, both nonprofit and 
commercial, has concentrated on programs with complementary qualities. 
Private agencies have addressed innumerable particular interests, from 
those of small ethnic groups to those of obscure hobbyists; provided 
instruction at advanced levels, often as individual lessons; and levied 
higher fees. Thus while the chief asset of public services for children has 
been their greater accessibility, private services have been more diversified 
and responsive to changing demands. 

This division has blurred in recent years as more private nonprofit 
agencies have received government funding and as previously homoge- 
neous urban public recreational and cultural departments (including li- 
braries, museums, and schools) have begun to address the needs of a 
heterogeneous population. But the basic questions of the accessibility, 
quality, and diversity of children's services are no less critical, even if 
some traditional distinctions between public and private have been relaxed. 
In fact, the emergence of some new forms of private service provision is 
forcing a reexamination of the need for governmental programs in some 
communities. 



INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE AND FAMILY WORK PATTCRNS 

The history of out-of-school children's services suggests some ways of 
evaluating the prospects for institutional adaptation to the needs of families 
with mothers employed outside the home. Over the years these institutions 
have undergone numerous substantial changes in organizational structure, 
program content, and social goals. These changes have usually come 
during periods when the services were particularly vulnerable to political 
attack and curtailment of their financial base. In those periods, service 
providers sought greater legitimacy as a helping profession, new and more 
active political constituencies, and more stable sources of funding. These 
objectives, all closely interrelated, are once again the agenda for advocates 
of children's programs. Revival through the creation of new federal grant 
programs, as in the 1930s or 1960s, seems an unlikely solution at this 
time. Defensive battles to maintain the status quo with regard to local 
public funding and philanthropy will undoubtedly continue. But new sup- 
port appears to be necessary, and the growing population of families with 
employed mothers is the most frequently mentioned source. These families 
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can be seen as a potential political constituency for innovative and tra- 
ditional public programs that meet their needs, as well as a market ^for 
services provided by private agencies and business enterprises. The dis- 
tinction between a constituency and a market is critical, for they embody 
differenCconceptions of social policy for families. The responses to Prop- 
osition 13 and other recent fiscal containment measures, discussed in a 
later section of this paper, give some indications of those differing 
conceptions. 

To be effective, proposed new programs must be concerned with pro- 
viding more than simple custodial child care. Not only do the professional 
interests need a more ambitious set of program objectives, but children's 
own needs and preferences must also be considered. Sixth graders, for 
example, are somewhat self-reliant after school. Even though they may 
be enrolled in organized activities in order to be supervised, in most cases 
they are unlikely to participate unless they are interested and motivated 
to be there. 

As interest continues to deyelop around issues of family work patterns, 
there is a need to measure the potential demand for serv ice and the barriers 
to acqess. This suggests attention to more than just children's participation 
or lack of it in organized activities. The more we learn about the entire 
structure of time use in families with various work patterns, the better the 
likelihood of adapting community institutions in meaningful ways. The 
1976 Oakland Children's Time Study survey can provide some evidence 
in this regard. 

THE CHILDREN'S TIME STUDY 

Oakland as a Study Site 

Oakland. California, provides an instructive context in which to study 
changes in community institutions serving children. In the Progressive 
Era its recreation department was nationally known for an emphasis on 
social welfare and neighborhood cohesiveness due to its origins in several 
settlement houses. Ot'ner municipal and voluntary agencies were among 
the first and most ambitious in the western United States. In the 1960s 
and 1970s Oakland was the ultimate '^demonstration city," receiving 
every kind of federal or foundation program intended to improve services, 
mobilize low-income neighborhoods^ and create jobs for the large number 
of unemployed feinoHty youth. 

In 1976, when the survey was conducted, the institutions serving chil- 
dren in Oakland were showing signs that they could adapt to the changing 
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population and life-styles of the city. After a number of acrimonious 
disputes in the 1960s, city agencies, including many top administrative 
levels, were racially integrated. Programs in the libraries, recreation de- 
partments, school, and other agencies began to reflect the city's ethnic 
diver»,ity.* Many new grass-roots community organizations were eme*rg- 
ing, independe^.t of government assistance, to demand better services for 
the relatively deprived, mainly nbnwhite areas of the city. Many of the 
issues concerned child care, recreation, schools, and teenage employment, 
and the direct action techniques of these organizations won a number of 
small but concrete victories. Simultaneously, theie was a proliferation of 
community-based service organizations in these neighborhoods, which 
provided health care, legal aid, child care, and other programs apart from 
city and county bureaucracies. These storefront services were, however, 
increasingly dependent on government funding, most notably federal rev- 
enue sharing funds distributed by the county.^ 

While all this activity was evidence of a revitalized politics of human 
services, there were concurrent signs that the fiscal situation was deteri- 
orating for both public and voluntary agencies. Oakland had lost about 
10 percent of its population since 1960, and public school enrollment had 
fallen by 13 percent since 1970. Local tax revenues were not keeping up 
with inflation. Federal community development funds and state aid to the 
school district, based on population or enrollment, were declining an- 
nually, regardless of other indicators of need. The police and fire de- 
partments were receiving a larger portion of the municipal budget each 
year, and the other ''less essential'* services were feeling the squeeze. 
The modest cuts, acquiesced to in 1976 were only a dress rehearsal for 
subsequent years. Nonprofit agencies were receiving considerable assis- 
tance from the federal Comprehensive Employment and Training Acl 
(CETA) and in 1976 had not yet faced the painful layoffs and program 
shrinkage made necessary by eventual CETA cutbacks. In short, Oakland's 
community institutions were, in 1976, headed for fiscally difficult times 
just when program innovations and independent citizens' initiatives were 
gathering momentum, 

^ As of 1977, Oakland'i racial composjlion was 45 percent black. 46 percent while, and 9 percent 
other minormes." Hispanic residents, enumerated withm the above categories* constituted 
between 10 percent and 15 percent of the total population (Bureau of the CensuS. 1979) 
- The Center for Early Adqlestentc at the University of North Carolina collects information on 
after-school programs for children ages 1 M4. The center reports th?t prior to recent cutbacks 
Oakland provided a richer mix of programs** than most communities (correspondence from 
Joan Lipsitz. Director. 1982). 
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Time And Money 

The consequences of maternal employment for household time-use pat- 
terns can be expected to var> greatl), depending on job characteristics 
such as flexibilit) of scheduling, number of hours, personal autonomy, 
distance from home and, of course, salary. They can also vary according 
to factors such as family size and composition, overall household income, 
characteristics of the jobs of other family earners, and ihe role of com- 
munity institutions serving children. In other words, the possible impact 
of a mother's employment on her children's use of time is mediated by 
a host of traits of the job, the household, and the community. 

In Addition to the ethnic diversity already reported, the families of 
Oakland's sixth graders exhibited a broad range on all measures of house- 
hold composition and socioeconomic status. Because of this diversity we 
can explore the interaction of labor force participation with these other 
characteristics of families. 

The basic socioeconomic profile of the 764 families sampled is presented 
in Appendi;{ A of this paper, and' Table 5-1 gives distributions for the 
four largest ethnic groups. Black and Hispanic families had, iii the ag- 
gregate, considerably less income and lower levels of parental education 
than whites or Asians, but everj group was represented in all categories 
of social and economic status. A heterogeneous sample such as this one 



TABLE 5-1 Family Income and Mother's Education by Ethnic Group 





Ethnic Group 








Family Income and 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 


Mother's Educaiion 


(%) 




(%) 


(%) 


Family income 










Less than 55,000 


9J 


27.9 


39.0 


5.0 


S 5,000-$ 9.999 


13.8 


31.0 


15.4 


15.4 


$10,000-314,999 


15.5 


15.9 


27.9 


26.0 


$15,000-519.999 


20.2 


11.9 


15.8 


11.3 


$20,000 or more 


41.4 


13.3, 


1.9 


42.3 


Weighted (N) ^ 


(128) 


(485) 


(34) 


(45) 


Mother's education 










Some high school or less 


13.3 


28.r 


64.8 


23.2 


High !>chool graduate 


21.4 


32.6 


13.2 


38.3 


Some college 


33.7 


32.0 


16.6 


18.9 


College graduate or above 


31.6 


6.9 


5,4 


19.6 


Weighted (N) 


(134) 


(517) 


(36) 


(47) 



NOTC. figures do not include 12 respondents of "other" ethnic groups or cases in which data 
on income or education were not available. 
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TABLE 5-2 Number of Parents in Household by Ethnic Group 



Number of 
Parents 


White 
(%) 


Black 

{%) 


Asian 


Hispanic 
(%) 


All 
Other 

(%) 


Total 

(%) 


One parent 


23.7 


51.8 


7.3 


37.3 


9.5 


^42.4 


Two parents 


76.3 


48.2 


92.7 


62.7 " 


90.5 


57.6 


WeiglHed (N) 


(133) 


(512) 


(48) 


(37) 


(13) 


(744) 



confounds attempts to simplify class or family status to a single variable 
or index. The relationship of income to education was different for each 
ethnic group, as were the patterns of family structure and labor force 
participation. 

The surveyed families presented a wide array of combinations of work 
patterns, schedules, and fiousehold composition. A total of 13 percent of 
the households included members of an extended family, that is, those 
other than parents and children. As Table 5-2 shows, 57.6 percent of all 
families had two parents living at home, a proportion that varied widely 
among ethnic groups. A majority of mothers (54 percent) held employment 
outside the home at the time of the survey, and 70 percent of them worked 
full time. Almost all the employ<id men worked at full-time jobs, and 
more than 20 percent of men and women worked six or seven days a 
week. The traditional nuclear family arrangement of father as wage earner 
and mother as full-time homemaker was found in only 20 percent of (He 
households. 

The patterns of economic inequality shown byjhe sample are familiar 
ones. One-parent families were much more likely than two-parent families 
to be in the lowest income groups (Table 5-3). and whites in all config- 



TABLE 5-3 Famil> Income by Number of Parents in Household for Blacks and 
Whites 





Black 




White 




All Families 




One 


Two 


One 


Two 


One 


Two 




Parent 


Parents 


Parent 


, Parents 


Parcnt 


Parents 


Family Income 


m 




(%) 


{%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Less than $5,000 


41.8 


10.8 


26.7 


4.1 


41.9 


^'8.4 


$ 5.000-$ 9.999 


39.0 


22. 9j 


30.0 


8.2 


36.8 


18.6 


$10,000-514.999 


10.8 


21.1 


23.3 


13.3 


12.5 


20.2 


$I5.000-$I9.999 


5.6 


19.7 


10.0 


23.5 


5 J 


19.9 


$20,000 or more 


2.8 


25.6 


10.0 


51.0 


3.0 


32.9 


Weighted (N) 


(249) 


(223) 


(30) 


(98) 


(296) 


(392) 
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□rations of marital and job status had higher family incomes than other 
ethnic groups. This last finding is the case despite the fact that, among 
two-parent households,, nonvvhites were more likely than whites to have 
both parents working at full-time jobs. Black women, married or single, 
were more likely than others to work full time if they were employed at 
all. Among two-parent families, part-time work was predominantly un- 
dertaken by relatively high-income, married white women. 

These patterns suggest that only the wealthiest strata of two-parent 
families exercised, or could afford to exercise, the option of part-time 
employment, an arrangement often thought 'to be the best compromise 
between childrearing^demands and economic needs. Opportunities to use 
the scheduling advantages of part-time employment were limited to a 
relatively small number of families. Not surprisingly, it was in many of 
the same higher-income, predominantly white households that parents 
reported having substantial flexibility in arranging their work schedules. 
In contrast, most of the black households in which the mothers worked 
part time were one-parent families with incomes at or near the poverty 
level (Table 5-4). 

Parents who have genuine options about how much and when to work 
can make more explicit trade-offs between time and money than can other 
parents. But all parents make some trade-offs between time and money 
and among different types of time. They may sacrifice some of their 
personal time to maintain their hours of availability to their children despite 
new work commitments. They may rearrange household responsibilities, 
perhaps by putting older children in charge of caring for their siblings. 
They may purchase activities for their children to undertake in the hours 
spent away from parents and outside school. They even jnay spend time 
to make community services more responsive to their needs or eventually 
move to a new community that better suits those needs. The mothers in 
the Oakland survey undertook these kinds of actions and ot^iers. 

Data are first presented on a number of children's actj^vities at home, 
in the neighborhood, and in organized programs. The discussion -then 
focuses on the degree .of parents' active involvement in their^children's 
activities. 

The Hours Outside School * 

The time between the end, of the school day and dinner time is a period 
that has always held some conflicting qualities for young peopl^. How 
much freedom do they have and how much supervision or responsibility? 
In Oakland it was the time of day when most community youth programs 
were busiest, it was also the time after school when nearly 75 percent of ^ 
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TABL|: 5-4 Fdmil> Income b> Mother* i» Labor Force Statuj* and Number of Parents in Household fo^r Blacks and Whites 
1 Rlr^ rl- While ' — — ^ — 





Mother 


Mother 


One Parent 


Two Parents 


Mother 


Molh<?r . 


One Parent 


* Two Parents 




- Works 


Works 


(Nnt in Labor 


(Mother Not m 


Wo>ks 


Works 


(Not in Labor 


• (Mother Not in 




Full Time 


Part Tune 


Force) 


Labor force) » 


Full-Time 


Part Time 


Force) 


Labor Force) 


Family Income ' 


i%) 


(%) 


{%) 


m 


,(%) 


(5H . 


(%) . • 




•Less than $5,000 


IL7 


41.2 


58.0 ' 


8.1 


3.8 


5.5 


68.6 




$ 5.000-5 9.999 


32.7 


22.5 


32.9 


.33.9 


16.5 


7.6 


^ 22.7 


12.9 - 


$10,000-$ 1 4.999 


16,9 


14.9 \ 


4.0 


32.5 


14.5 


16.7 


8.7 


15.4 ; 


$15,000-519.999 


r4.8 


17.1 


2,5 


14.8 


13.9 


31.5" 




23.0 


$20,000 or morp 


23.8 


4.3 


2.6 


10.7 . ' . 


51.2 


38.6 




42.5 


Weighted (N) 


(203) 


'(64) • 


(112) 


184) 


' (37) 


^32) 


(8) 


(47) 
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TABLE 5-5 Households With No Adult at Home After School, by Employment 
and Number of Parents 



Employment and Number of Parents 



Percentage 
With No 
Adult Home 
After School 



Number^ 



Two parents, neither employed 


0.0 






Two parents, one employed 


10.7 


• 13/ 




Two parents, both employed 


36.8 


221 




One parent, not employed 


^ 14.5 


170 




One parent, employed 


45.0 


165 





''Number of households = 721. 



the,>children surveyed said they **usually go right home." Whether there 
was an adult at hom^ when they arrived varied considerably according to 
their parents' employment status. As Table 5-5 shows, the households in 
which both parents were employed were roughly three times as likely to 
have no adult at home after school as were households in which one parent 
was not employed. More striking is the difference, shown in Table 5-6, 
between full-time and part-time work in determining whether any adult 
was home. Clearly, many part-time working mothers were arranging their 
schedules so as to be home after school as often as possible. Since the 
proportions of mothers at home after school \S^ere only slightly raised by 
the presence of another, younger child, we can assume that the sixth 
graders were not thought to be too old for this supervision or attention. 
We cannot tell from the data how many of these mothers would have 



TABLE 5-6 Households With No Adult at Home After School, by Mother's 
Employment Status 



Mother's Employment Status 



Percentage 
With No 
Adult Home 
After School 



Number^ 



All households in which mother is employed full time 
Households in which mother is employed full time 

and has no children below sixth grade level living 

at home 

All households in which mother is employed part time 
Households in which mother is employed part time 

and has no children below sixth grade level living 

at home 



51.9 



56.5 
11.5 



14.8 



290 



132 
120 



46 



^Number of employcd niothers = 410. 
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) sought full-time employment but for the lack of practical child care al- 
ternatives, nor can we tell how many found their part-time status satisfying 
and appropriate. 

Those children who return after school to an empty house have become, 
known as *Match-key** children, and there is a growing recognition of 
their numbers'^and circumstances. The#is now a national YMCA after- 
school program named and intended specifically for latch-key chiWren, 
with a branch in Oakland (established several years after our survey). 
Such programs are still the exception, however, and most latch-key chil- 
dren encounter basjcally the same community resources as other children. 
In the Oakland survey these unsupervised children did not use their dis- 
cretionary time appreciably differently from their more supervised coun- 
terparts. For example, the absence of an adult at home after school did 
not result in greater television watching in the afternoons. (In the entire 
sample, 61 percent of the homes had the television on "most of the 
afternoon.*') 

Maternal employment was associated with a slightly higher level of 
television viewing in black families, but not among other etlyiic groups. 
Among employed black mothers,. those who answered that they 'worried 
a lot** about the safety of their neighborhood were significantly more 
likely to have the television on in their homes during the afternoon: 74 
percent, compared with only 54 percent of mothers who worried **not 
very much** about safety.^ In families in which safety was a major worry, 
the children were more 'often encouraged, if not ordered, to stay indoors 
when they were not in the company of someone older. Thus the influence 
of maternal work pattenis on children*s television viewing was mediated 
by an extrafamilial factor — neighborhood safety — that varied widely across 
the city. 

When the children were allowed to go out, they took advantage of the 
opportunity up to the age-specific limits to their autonomy. The sixth' 
graders were at an age at which their geographic range was widening but . 
their mobility was still mostly restricted to the neighborhood, rather than 
including the city at large. They were "king of the hilP* in their elementary 
school yards, but extremely cautious on the turf claimed by older children, 
even those in junior high school. Boys were somewhat more adventurous, 
or at least more far-ranging, than giris, as indicated by the proportions 
who had gone outside the neighborhood on their own or who rode public 
transit without an adult. Boys were also more likely to' play in the public 



^ The same trend, though less pronounced, held for other ethnic groups as well. Blacks were 
more likely than other ethnic groups to live in Oakland's high-crime areas. 
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.parks, recreation centers, and school yards. Black children were generally 
more mobile and made more use of public play spaces than white children; 
thes?^findlngs.ar€;,partially explained by the relative scarcity of private 
'yards in the low-income, predominantly black neighborhoods. 

ThroughouMhe domain oif time use that I call **children on their own," 
there were few differences in activity patterns attributable directly to par- 
ents' work patterns. Gender and ethnicity were far more influential de- 
terminants of where and with whom children played and of tl^ activity 
chpTtes alone or with their friends. Improvements in community resources 
^tfiat may oe ne^ed, such as neighborhood safety or more and better play 
spaces, would be needed for all the children of an area, regardless of their 
parents' work patterns. 

Even if the presence or absence of a mother or other adult did not greatly 
affect the types of things the children chose to do on their own, there 
remains the question of their obligations. The survey asked each child 
about a range of Jobs, chores, and responsibilities, of which baby-sitting 
proved to bC the .most significant. Many of these sixth graders, especially 
those who were flome after school without an adult, had the responsibility 
of looking after their young siblings. Table 5-7 shows that in both one- 
and two-parent families, children did more baby-sitting on a regular basis 
in households in; which both parents were employed. Girls consistently 
did more than boys, but the margin between the sexes was large only in 
two-parent families with the mother at home. Ethnic differences in the 
frequency of regular baby-sitting appeared orily among two-parent families 
with both parents employed: 43 percent of black families used their sixth 
graders as sitters more than once a week, compared with 26 percent of 
white families and 17 percent of Asian families. The differences may 
reflect variation in the use of older relatiyes or paid baby-sitters, as well 
as in parents'" attitudes toward the appropriateness of preadolescents as 
caretakers. 

This kind of diikl care was by far the most substantial contribution to 
the household that the sixth graders made. They had very few opportunities 
for doing any meaningful work other than routine household chores. (Only 
15 percent reported any kind of steady paid job and, aside from newspaper 
routes, even these **jobs" were mostly housework and yardwork for which 
they were being paid by their parents or neighbors.) For this reason, the 
baby-sitting can be viewed as having some decidedly positive qualities 
for the sixth graders. By^most parents' accounts they handled the task 
adequately, so it may have improved their sense of competence and 
responsibilitj^ - 

This in-home baby-sitting can also be seen as an unreasonable burden 
for the sixth graders, a consequence of inadequate child care services for 



TABLE 5-7 Child Care Responsibilities of Sixth Graders 













Children Baby-sitting for Siblings 




Baby-sitting Responsibilities 






More Than Once a Week 






Child 


Child 










t 


Child 


Baby-sits 


Baby-sits 












Never 


Once in 


More Than 










Number in Family and 


Baby-sits 


a While 


Once a Week 


Weighted 


Boys 


GirJs 


Weighted 


Labor Force Status 


m 


(%) 




r^dmbcr 


(%) 


^<%) 


Number 


Two-parent family 












35 


(123) 


One parent works 


28 


47 


26 


(123) 


16 


Bolh parents work 


36 


27 


37 


(128) 


35 


39 


(128) 


Cnc-parcn* family 








(96) 


27 


35 


(96) 


Parent not in labor force 


35 


34 


31 


Parent works 


31 


28 


41 


(93) 


36 


44 


(93) 


NOTE: Tabic refers only to proportion 


of sample children 


with younger siblings. 
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their siblings. Onl> 3 percent of the entire sample did any baby-sitting in 
other homes. This suggests that they were not old enough to be consistently 
hired to do this kind of work and were used as a last resort by their own 
parents. " • 

In general, chores and responsibilities did not measurably restrict chil- 
dren*3 discretionary activities, even though the time spent on those chores 
was greater for children of working mothers. This was true for baby-sitting 
as well, though undoubtedly there were a number of households in which 
the children's options were significantly reduced on a regular basis/ It is 
not possible to assess families* entire child care needs or alternatives with 
this data set, so we must limit our observations to the important role that 
these preadolescents seem to have played. Given their own need for su- 
pervision, it is ironic that this is the main function for which their families 
depend on them. ^ 

Organized Activities: Access and Facilitation 

The supervision of preadolescents outside school hours and away from 
home has. always been one of the basic goals of organized community 
recreation programs. As we noted above, there are also more ambitious 
developmental and social objectives around which these programs are 
built. The mothers in the Oakland survey shared a nearly unanimous 
consensus that organized activities were an important element of their 
child*s upbringing. They criticized the city recreation department more 
sharply than any other department, and they sugges.ted additional chil- 
dren*s programs more frequently than any other recommendation for im- 
proving their neighborhoods. Organized activities clearly had real value 
to these parents, and they saw room for considerable improvement by the 
providers of such activities. 

There are several hypotheses regarding the participation rates of children 
who have no adult at home after school and most of whose mothers hold 
full-time jobs. They might be expected to participate in more activities, 
since their need for a reliable source of supervision is greater. Or they 
might be expected to participate in fewer activities, since many programs 
require some parent initiative, which for their parents would be more 
cfifficult to schedule. In fact, as Table 5-8 shows, there were no systematic 
differences related to the absence of an adult at home after school. And 
on a series of other measures, parents* labor force status also failed to 
affect the number of activities undertaken by children. 



In 6 percent of the sample, children said they did baby-sitling "almost every day. 
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TABLE 5-8 Children's Participation in Organized Activities 

f Children Participating During School Year 

Children 
With No 







Adult at 


Family 


Income^ 










All 


Home After 












Category of 


Children 


School 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Boys 


Girls 


Activities 


{%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


{%) 


(%) 


(%) 


All groups, lessons. 
















and after-school 
















programs 


79.2 


81.2 


79.7 


72.7 


85.9 


83.7 


74.9 


All lessons 


53.0 


52.2 


51.6 


49.5 


63.3 


51.3 


54.6 


Sports activities 


58.1 


60.5 ' 


61.? 


52.3 


57.0 


71.3 


46.8 


Fine arts activities' 


28.4 


31.2 


25.8 


24.1 


45.3 


21.3 


35.1 


Music lessons 


8.5 


1L2 


3.7 


6.5 


27.3 


8.5 


8.5 


Church-related 
















activities*' 


20.7 


17.8 


M9.7 


20.4 


21.3 


19.3 


22.1 



NOTE: Number of children ^ 764. 

«Low ^ less than $!0,000/ye9r. Middle = $10.000-$20.000/year. High = grcater,than $20,000/ 
year. 

^Includes music, arts, crafts, dance, and drama. 
*"Does not include regular church services. 



It is unlikely that the lessons, groups, teams, and other programs in 
which the surveyed children participated, even if doubled in number, 
would have provided by themselves an answer to the child care problems 
of full-time working parents. This is because these activities were, by 
their nature, not everyday occurrences. Although 79 percent of the children 
took part in some activity during the year, hardly any of them participated 
in more than two activities at a time. Most were occupied on just one 
afternoon a week at the time of the survey. The coverage was very broad, 
but far from the level cf regular daily attendance that would make the 
activity effective as child care for a parent with a five-day work week. 

This is not a criticism of these activities but a clarification of their 
function in children's lives. A group, lesson, or team every weekday all 
year would likely overwhelm most children, just as cultural events five 
nights a week would be too much for most adults. The role of organized 
activities as child care is important, but they are supplementary and not, 
as presently constituted, a solution by themselves. 

The finding that children whose mothers work participate in no fewer 
activities than other children suggests that their parents were making a 
concerted effort on their behalf. There are a number of time-consuming 
parental tasks associated with out-of*school activities, including'driving 
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to and frum the activity, making special enquiries and visits to register 
the child, and volunteer work with the community institution that provides 
the program. On„almost every measure of these parental '^facilitation" 
tasks, employed mothers accomplished as much as their nonemployed 
counterparts. Working mothers as a group were almost as likely as non- 
working mothers to engage in some unpaid service at the child's school 
or organized activity (Table 5-9). Part-time workers actually volunteered 
more often than those not in the labor force. Volunteering was greater at 
school activities among those with part-time jobs and greater at out-of- 
school activities among those who worked full time. This contrast may 
reflect the different times of the day and week available to those two 
groups to volunteer, rather than a greater substantive concern with one 
service over another. These findings support other recent research (0*Don- 
rtell and Stueve, 1981) to the effect that employed mothers remain **good 
neighbors," active in their local community. 

Mothers with full-time jobs also did about as much driving, information 
gathering, and registering for programs as their nonemployed counterparts. 
To manage this parity, the employed mothers had to operate with more 
schedule constraints and fewer options as to when to get involved. This 
level of involvement was probably necessary to keep their children par- 
ticipating at roughly the same rate as Others. In a sense, the working 
mothers were adapting to the demands of the community institutions more 
than the institutions were adapting to their circumstances. We do not have 
the detailed or longitudinal data on parents that could determi ne prgc .isely 
the trade-offs of other time uses they might have made or the possible 
increases in fathers' contributions to these childrearing tasks that might 
have accompanied mothers' employment. 

While parents* labor force status did not sharply differentiate children 
in their participation in organized activities, most other social and eco- 
nomic variables did have a major impact. The overall likelihood of some 
participation was similar among most groups of children, but there were 
major differences in the types of activities undertaken. Table 5-8 shows 
some of these differences between boys and giris and among income 
classes. The sex differences extended beneath these major categories (e.g. , 
more boys in sports, more girls in fine arts) to particular subjects. For 

* 

^ There arc also, of course, garcntal Usks connected with school, such as helping with homework. 
Since in some of the surveyed schools homework wa^ not given to sixth graders .on a regular 
basis, the analysis is not full^ representative of the samgle. However, when homework, was 
assigned, 'children of smgle paren^S||low income parents, and bfack pai^nts are as likely, as 
othc»> to report spending time working with their parents on school related activities" (MedrTch 
et al.. 1982:1 15) as are^ children whose mothers are employed. 
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TABLE 5-9 Percent of Parents VolunteeringTime on Child's Activities 





Volunteer 


Helps With 






as School 


Child's Outside 


Weighted 




Room Mother 


Activity 


Number 


Black 


38 


31 


(530) 


Single parent 


37 


29 


(262) 


Two parents 


39 


33 


(246) 


Molher*s labor force status 








Works full lime 


27 


35 


(217) 


Works part time 


56 


36 


(67) 


Not in labor force, one parent 


46 


26 


(118) 


Not in labor force, two parents 


40 


29 


(97) 


Low income 


36 


21 


(135) 


High income 


37 


46 


(65) 


Low education 


29 


15 


(146) 


High education 


40 


60 


(36) 


While 


62 


52 


(134) 


Single parent 


23 


41 


(31) 


Two parents ^ 
Mother's labor force status 


75 


57 


(101) 








Works full time 


38 


53 


(40) 


Works part tjme 


80 


60 


(32) 


Not in labor force, one parent 


16 


9 


(8) 


Not in labor force, two parents 


83 


54 


(49) 


Low income 


32 


17 


(12) 


High Income 


75 


55 


(53) 


Low education 


52 


12 


(18) 


High education * 


74 


65 


(42) 


All parents 






(312) 


Single parent 


35 


29 


Two parents 


48 


38 , 


(427) 


Mother's labor force status 








Works full time 


29 


37 


(288) 


Works part time 


61 


41 


(120) 


Not in labor force, one parent 


44 


28 


(134) 


Not in labor force, two parents 


51 


34 


(183) 


Low income 


35 


20 


(165) 


High income 


55 


49 


(57) 


Low education 


3p 


14 


(206) 


High education 


60 


62 


(90) 



NOTE. Low mcome = less than $5,000 per year. High income = more than $20,000 per year 
Low education = some high school or less.. High education = college graduate or above 



example, boys were abtive in more team sports, while girls' athletic ac- 
tivities were predominantly in individual sports such as tennis or ice 
skating. These differences reflected institutional agendas about what was 
appropriate to provide for girls and boys at a time of shifting social values 
on these traditional limitations. We expect that a comparable study con- 
ducted now, six years later, would show some lessening of'these sex ' 
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difference^ but not a complete elimination. Insofar as reducing these dif- 
ferences requires not only reallocation but also expansion of financial 
resources, the publicly financed programs face major constraints, however 
strong their commitment to equal opportunity may have become. 

When organized activities were differentiated according to the various 
costs to families associated with them, a clear pattern of class differences 
emerged. Children from lower-inconie families were much more likely to 
utilize free, publicly sponsored programs, while children from higher- 
income families used both public and more expensive private programs. 

Income and mother's education were also strong determinants of par- 
ents' efforts to facilitate children's activities. Mothers in the highest cat- 
egories of income or education were about TO times more likely than those 
in the lowest categories to score a 3 or 4 on a4*point ^'facilitation index." 
The privately run and more expensive activities required this kind of direct 
parental involvement more often than did programs at neighborhood mu- 
nicipal recreation centers or public schools. These class differences, and 
related ones for volunteering (see Table 5-9), were stronger among Whites 
than am^ong blacks. This is probably because higher-status blacks were 
less.likeiy than Comparable whites to be using private facilities. A similar 
social class effect underlies some of the ethnic differences in nonschool 
volunteering by marital status or labor force status shown in Table 5-9. 

Recreational, cultural, and ancillary educational opportunities for young 
people are not limited to organized programs, of course. A metropolitan 
region such as the San Francisco Bay Area contains a large number of 
facilities, such as museums, zoos, libraries, nature areas, and amusement 
parks, that are largely child-oriented. For the most part these facilities 
were not accessible to the sixth graders on their own. We queried th^ 
children about a score of these places and found that most had visited all 
or almost all of the facilities at least once in their lives. Table 5-10 provides 
extensive details on visits to six of the most important child-focused 
community institutions (see Appendix B of this paper for brief descriptions 
of each facility). ^.--^^ ' ^ 

Man> children who had njgl><isited a facility with their parents had gone 
with their school^class. This was especially true among lower-income 
families whose schools r^ceived'federal enrichment funds for field trips. ^ 
Children in a range of famil> circumstances v'sited roughly the same total 



^ The cjghl schools m the lowest sovioecunomic master strata of the sample were the only schools 
in the survey to receive f eJcral Elementary and ScconJary Education Act (1965) enrichment 
lund^ lur schiK)! tnps. \ unds were d warded tu entire schools am were spent on students regardless 
of their family income. 
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number of places in the community, but their destinations and whether 
they went with parents or schdol class varied by family income, parents' 
education, and ethnicity. Children whose mothers held full-time jobs made 
the same number of trips with their parents as other children (Table 5- 
11). Many of these excursions took place on the weekend, so normal 
work patterns would not have been expected to interfere with parents' 
participation as much as with weekday afternoon activities. 



SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF PROSPECTS 

The community institutions about which we have been writing have not 
been known for compiling detailed and current data on their clients or 
potential clients. For years such **market research" was considered largely 
unnecessary or infeasible. The Children's Time Study serves, among other 
things, as a proxy for that kind of informational link between service users 
and providers. The marke|[ research analogy maj; be especially apt because, 
in the years between the data collection and this writing, the services have 
been badly shaken by progressively more severe budgetary problems. If 
they are to do more than retrench, service providers must develop better 
understanding of the needs of potential users and more persuasive claims 
on public and private financial resources. 

The most basic conclusion from the survey analysis is that maternal 
employment did not, by itself, create significantly different levels of con- 
tact with community institutions for either parents or children. The services 
and facilities played at least a small part in the out-of-school lives of most 
of the children, regardless of background. The analysis also suggests, 
however, some hidden (or at least usually unexamined) costs and in- 
equalities that were faced by families with working mothers. When those 
families relied more heavily on sixth graders as baby-sitters or maintained 
a comparable level of parental facilitation and volunteering despite a tighter 
schedule, pressure was created oi>their remaining time. A casualty of this 
pressure may have been the less-organized, less goal-oriented but still 
meaningful time that parents and children can spend together. This may 
have been a contributing factor to the statement from more than 80 percent 
of all children that they **would like to spend more time doing things with 
[their] parents." 

Part 'lime employment showed its scheduling advantages in that mothers 
were able be home most afternoons (when some of that more casual 
time together niight be available) and were able to participate in community 
institutions at a l^igher rate than full-time workers or nonemployed moth- 
ers. The family background information confirmed that part-time em- 
ployment was propoi;tionally most common in the higher income, two- 
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TABLE 5-10 Selected Community and Regional Facilities (Percentage of Children Who Have Been to Each Facility During the 
School Year of the Survey) 



Lawrence 



Total sample 
All boys < 
All girls 
Income per family 

member (monthly) 
* Less than $175 
$175-S499 
'$500 or more 
Mother*s education 
Less than high school degree 
High school graduate 
.^n^ mllcge 
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..graduate or above 



Oakland 


Hall 




Oakland 


Steinhart 


Marine 


Museum 


of Science 


Exploratorium 


Zoo 


Aquarium 


World 


48 


19 


28 


57 


30 


23 


50 


23 


26 


59 


30 


25 


46 


16 


30 


54 


31 


21 


54 


10 


27 


59 


34 


\26 


44 


22 


28 


57 


31 


23 


51 


34 


35 


53 


24 


19 


'52 


15 


27 


5/ 


36 


27 


46 


17 


22 


54 


25 


23 


45 


21 




64 


29 


20 


52 


32 


.36 13J 


50 


34 


22 



Scx/ncc typology 
Black 

Boy 

Girl 
White 

Boy 

Girl 
Asian 

Boy 

Girl 

Family s(niciurc/molhcr*s 

labor force status 
Single parent 

Working 

Not working 
Two parents 

Working (both) 

Working (one) 
Who child went with (this year) 

School class 

Parents 
Child has "ever been** 

to facility 



50 


16 


53 


19 


47 


12 


49 


31 


49 


s 35 


49 


28 


26 


32 


27 


32 


25 


32 


50 


16 


49 


18 


51 




47 


23 


45 


26 


49 


20 


67 


70 


18 


14 


85 


38 
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29 
27 
32 
26 
27 
25 
16 
16 
17 



66 
70 
62 
42 
44 
41 
13 
9 
18 



33 
33 
32 
21 
2! 
21 
21 
24 
17 



27 
29 
26 
15 
17 
14 

9 
15 

3 



28 
25 
31 
29 
30 
28 



63 
64 
61 
54 
57 
51 



34 
29 
41 
28 
27 
30 



29 
29 
27 
19 
24 
13 



77 
12 



15 

39 



67 
23 



40 
43 



47 



94 



60 



73 



to 
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parent households. Similarly, in the other instances in which parents' labor 
force status influenced out-of-school time use '(including aspects of baby- 
sitting and television viewing), the effect was specif to an ethnic group 
or socioeconomic stratum, rather than uniform throu^^nout the sample. 

Most of the systematic variations in children's access to community 
services were based on ethnic^, sex, or socioeconomic differences. Efforts 
to reduce those barriers to ac(jess have been slowed, and in some cases 
even reversed, by the fiscal stresses faced by community services. At 
present the agencies are planniijg more for simple survival than for im- 
proved or expanded services. Public recreational, cultural, and nonschool 
educational programs felt the impact of Proposition 13, California's 1978 - 
property tax limitation, sooner and more severely than an); other area of 
^.government, not only in Oakland but across the state. Th^ Oakland Parks 
and Recreation Department endured a 45 percent cut in 'constant dollar: 
funding between July 1978 and January 19ol; the city-owned museum,', 
38 percent, ^flnd the library ^25 percent (City of Oakland, 1981). Beginning \ 
in 1982 the state will have no revenue surplus to distribute to local gov- 
ernment, and efforts to pass specific legislation to fund nonschool chil- 
dren's programs have not succeeded. Coupled with the federal budget ^ 
cutbacks and the legal limitations on new sources of revenue, these trends 
make Oakland's fiscal outlook grim, and increasingly common amoijfg 
California cities. In the voluntary sector, resources are also much tighter 
than before, while the demands for children's services are higher, partly 
as a consequence of the pub)ic cutbacks (Stumpf and Terrell, 1979). Frojm 
the limited amount of comparative evidence available, there appears jto 
be a common '^politics of austerity" encompassing the out-of-school ser- 
vices, regardless of the proximate cause of the austerity. Reports from 
New York City after its fiscal crisis of 1975-1976, or from Massachusetts 
since Proposition 2 1/2 )vas enacted in 1980, for example, reveal roughly 
similar budget priorities for similarly situated^communities and an almost 
universal tendency for recreation and library budgets to be the most se- 
verely affected.^' f 

The services have developed a familiar set of crisis management jstrat- 
egies, including layoffs, staff reduction through attrition, site closings, 
program consolidation, schedule reduction, and institution of userj fees. 
Lower income families, who are more dependent on the public sector or 
the voluntary programs that charge little or nothing, have been the most 
seriousl> affected b> these measures. Innovative programs for under<>erved 



Rubin jnd other Children '.s Time Study rcscarchcrj* arc undertaking a comparative anblysis of 
the impact of local and state fiscal stress on these services. j ^ 




TABLE 5-1 1 Number of Places Visilcd With Parent 



« 

Total Number of 
Places Visited** 


Ethnicity 
Black (%) 


White (%) 


Asian (%) 


Other (%) 


- Low Single 
Income {%f 'Parent (%) 


Motlicr Works 
Full Time (%) 


All 

Children (%) 


0 


41 


19 


36 


35 


50 


43 


37 


36 


1 or2 


40 


42 


'42 


50 


35 


39 - 


41 


41 


3 or more 


20 


39 


22 


15 


16 


18 


23 


23 


Weighted number 


'-,(530) 


(134) 


(49) 


(51) 


(165) 


(316) 


(390) 


(764) 



^Child's Interview Schedule, checklist of recreational and cultural places throughout San Francisco Ba> Area. 
*Low income = less than $5,0(fO p"r year. 
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groups have often been the first ones cut, along with the already modest 
in-house capacities for planning and program development. Limitations 
on the hours of libraries or recreation centers in many instances have 
brought protests from time-pressed parents whose schedules seemingly 
locked them into using the facility at a particular iime. The initial impact 
of Proposition 13 was less than expected, but as the budget reductions 
accumulate, the inconvenienced or seriously deprived groups continue to 
grow in size and nuf^ber (Berkeley Planning Associates*, 1980; Fitzgerald, 
1980; Rubin and Medrich, 1980). 

Several new styles of service provision, which can be gathered under 
the rubric of privatization, have been stimulated by the fiscal austerity. 
These inclut^e new business ventures providing after-school and summer 
school programs, local foundations through \vhich parents donate money 
to school districts to prevent cuts in services, and corporate financial 
sponsorship of public recreation facilities and programs, among other 
phenomena. Most are tog recent to be thoroughly evaluated jn terms of 
stability or effectiveness. Many of the ne^ private summer school ventures 
thus far^have had a hard time finding a large clieijtele while maintaining 
a profit, probably because summer school had been universal and without 
fees prior to Proposition 13. The local school foundations have thrived 
mainly in thq wealthiest suburbs, where parents can donate several hundred 
dollars per child without hardship. Municipal recreation departments are 
pleased with any new dona^ons of either volunteer labor or funds, but 
they know they cannot assume that these assets will reappear regularly in 
future budgets. 

Most of the pri vatization innovations in California, along with the in- 
creases in user fees for public youth programs, have provided service to 
higher-income families or commuhities. Many service providers feel that 
parents are only now beginning to realize how j^jch the programs cost 
and what they must be willing to pay. This m^well be true, and the 
judicious u^e of prices sometimes can effectively rationalize consumption 
of a public service. But the principle of universal access, which has always 
been central to community children*s services (including many voluntary 
agencies), may also be undervalued at present. Once access is restricted 
to those who can pay, the service relationship becomes **commodified**, 
that is, rather than a social and political issue of concern to the community 
as a whole, the program becomes prinriarily a piivate transaction. Fiscal 
austerity is pushing to the forefront this question of how highly society 
values the public nature of nonschool children*s services, even as the 
debate proceeds about alternatives for the financing and organization of 
public schools. 

Families in which all the adults are employed will be a key force in 
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shaping -community institutions serving children in the 1980s. As their 
numbers grow, social awareness of their time-management problems is 
increasing. They are becoming a poterftially powerful political constitu- 
ency and also a significant market for new services. The ways in which 
community institutions respond to both potentials will have important 
consequences for the children of those families as well as for all others. 
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APPENDIX A. CHILDREN'S TIME STUDY, SETTING, SAMPLE, AND DESIGN 

In spring 1976, 764 preadolescents (11 and 12 years old) from Oakland, 
- California (population 333,0(X)), and their parents were interviewed as 
part of a study of children's use of time outside school. 

The sample was drawn in the following manner: Elementary school 
attendance areas were defined as principal sampling units. Children in 
Oakland attend the school closest to their home, so school attendance 
areas are geographic representations of the city's demography. Of the 58 
attendance areas, 20 were selected for study by stratified probability sam- 
pling techniques to reflect all school attendance areas in the city. Then 
the names of approximately 40 children were dra\vn randomly from the 
sixth grade rolls at 'each sample school, yielding a cluster sample of 20 
attendance areas and 764 cases (number of cases per area proportional to 
population). Characteristics of the sample ai:e described in Table A-1. 



TABLE A- 1 Characteristics of the Children's Time Study 



Sample" 


Characteristics 


Percentage 


Ethnicity, ^ 




Black 


59.8 


White ^ 


24.2 


Asian 


9.2 


Hispanic • 


4.6 


6ther 


2.2 


^ Income 




Less than $4,999 


17.4' 


$,5,0OO-$ 9,999 ' 


20.9 


.S10,000-S;i4,999 


16.0 


SI 5. 000-$ 19,999 


14.4 


$20,000 or more 


• 24.2 V 


Not available ' » 


» 7.1 


Mother^s education 




Some high school 6r less 


22.8 


High school graduate / 


27.9 


Some college 


31.4 


College graduate and at>ove 


16.1 


Not available 


1.8 



"Number of preadolescents in sample = 764. 
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Interviews were conducted at the home of each child between April and 
June 1976. The completion rate was 87.2 percent. There were two pro- 
tocols: a child's interview schedule and a parent's questionnaire (which 
the ^parent filled out while the child was being interviewed in another 
room). 

TheJnterviews consisted of both closed and open-ended questions about 
out-of-school life; things children do alone and with friends, things chil- 
dren do jvith parents and siblings, chores and work roles outside the home, 
involvement in organized activities outside school, and television viewing 
behavior. Parents' questionnaires focused on family demography and also 
probed socialization priorities and childrearing practices affecting out-of- 
school life. 

APPENDIX B. COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL CULTURAL AND RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES IN THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 

The Oakland Museum, located near downtown, has galleries of the art, 
natural history, and social history of California. It has .a substantial ed- 
ucation program for young people. After several years of budget cutbacks, 
this city-run facility has been **sold" to an investment group and leased 
back to the city. This arrangement is intended to raise money for the 
museum without altering its policies or procedures. 

The Lawrence Hall of Science, located in the Berkeley Hills several 
miles from most Oakland neighborhoods, is a museum and educational fa- 
cility oriented primarily toward young people. It is administered by the 
University of California. - 

The Exploratorium in San Francisco (about 15 miles from downtown 
Oakland), is also a science museum for young people, featuring hands- 
on experiments and teenage **explainers." ^ 

The Oakland Zoo is currently run by the city but may soon be taken 
over by the private Zoological Society, long an active partner. It is a 
medium-sized zoo featuring a large park and a **baby zoo/' 

The Steinhart Aquarium, in San Francisco's Golden Gate Park, is one 
of the largest in the western United States. ^ 

Marine World^Africa USA is a large commercial theme park featuring 
wild animals, rides, and water shows. It has the most substantial admission 
charge of any of these six facilities and is located on the San Mateo 
I>5ninsula about 30 miles from Oakland. 
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The Effects of Mothers' 
Employment on Adolescent and 
Early Adult Outcomes of 
Young Men and Women 

Ronald J. D'Amico, R. Jean Haurin, and Frank L. Mott 
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The Ohio State University 



In the relatively brief span of one generation, American society has wit- 
nessed a major transition in the role of women. As recently as 1960 the 
typical American family included a husband as breadwinner and a wife 
whose usual activities were limited to maintaining the household. In con- 
trast, the average wife in 1980 is as likely as not to be in the labor force 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1981: Table B). Perhaps the most dramatic 
statistical manifestation of this transition relates to the employment of 
women who have children under age 3, the maternal group that tradi- 
tionally was expected to concentrate its energies on child and home ac- 
tivities. In 1960 only 15 percent of this group was in the labor force 
(Schififman, 1961), whereas 40 percent were working in 1979XJohnson, 
1980). these data, perhaps more than any other, suggest how fundamen- 
tally the roles of women have evolved in recent years. 

In part reflecting this social transition, there has been a renewed interest 
in issues associated with the possible effects that maternal employment 
may have on the short-term and long-term behaviors and attitudes of 
children. For the most part, the empirical evidence that has been gathered 
has provided inconclusive and frequently inconsistent results. 

Because much of this empirical evidence is based on narrowly circum- 
scribed samples (for example, samples limited to specific geographic areas, 
narrow age. groups of children, or children from a narrowly defined social 
class) that do not readily lend themselves to generalization, the inconsis- 
tency in the results from different studies is not surprising. In addition, 
many of the studies. are improperly specified in that they lack controls for 
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background factors shown in other research to be correlated with mother's 
employment. In this paper, we use data from a nationally representative 
sample of youth passing through adolescence and reaching adulthood in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s to clarify some of the issues associated 
with effects of mother's employment. While we cannot completely op- 
erationalize all the relevant theoretical considerations, our data sets — the 
National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience of young men 
and women and mature women — include a wider range of information 
on mothers' employment, other characteristics relating to youths' family 
of origin, and information about their education and early career experi- 
ences than has usually been available to researchers. 

THE RESEARCH ISSUES 

While recent research on the possible effects of mother's work on chil- 
dren's outcomes has generally been inconclusive, it certainly has been 
extensive.' To review the literature in any comprehensive manner is be- 
yond the scope of this paper. Instead we indicate several research themes 
suggested by other studies, focusing specifically on those orientations that 
can be operationalized using our data set. 

Briefly, it has been hypothesized in various studies that mothers' work 
outside the home can affect children through a number of mechanisms. 
First, the time a mother spends away from home can affect the amount 
of time she has to spend interacting with her children (Robinson, 1971; 
Walker and Woods, 1972 [cited in Hoffman, 1974]), which presumably 
can have effects in terms of educational outcomes and attitudes, everything 
else being equal (e.g., Fleisher, 1977). Of course, time per se may not 
be the relevant dimension, of greater importance may be how the mother 
uses the time she does have available for family interactions (Etaugh, 
1974). Also relevant is the nature of the substitute arrangements that the 
mother makes for child care when she cannot be home (Jones et aL, 1967 
[cited in Leibowitz, 1974]; Leibowitz, 1974; Yarrow, 1961). This issue 
is of course of greatest relevance when her child or children are young. 

Second, from a psychological perspective, the most important issues 
relate to the mother's success in accomplishing her defined roles, whether 
at home, in the labor market, or bath. This body of research has most 
frequently concluded that mothers who have jobs and are satisfied and/or 
successful with their job choices (I) probably have more satisfactory 



' Etaugh 11974). Hoffman (1974), and Hcyns (1982) arc three cxccllcnl sources of an overview 
of the state of the art in this area of research. 
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relationships with their children (Etaugh, 1974; Yarrow, 1961; Yarrow et 
al., 1962) and (2) from a role-modeling perspective, have children who 
view a wjDqian's employment role more positively (Baruch, 1972; Hoff- 
man, 1974). Both of these conclusions may translate into more successful 
educational progress^ and a more positive vocational orientation in children 
(Baruch, 1972; Etaugh, 1974). In addition, the vocational payoffs may 
be greater for daughters than for sons, although a career-oriented mother 
also may be more likely to have sons with a greater egalitarian orientation 
(Banducci, 1967; Gold and Andres, 1978; Vogel et al., 1970). This last 
conclusion is, however, somewhat tentative because there are also studies 
suggesting little effect on male sex-role ideology (Brown, 1971; Griggs, 
1972 [both cited in Etaugh, 1974]). It is also of some importance to note 
that the interaction of role choices and satisfaction is not necessarily limited 
to mothers who work. There is some evidence that mothers who show 
satisfaction with the home role also transmit positive values in this regard 
to their children and establish positive intergenerational rapport, which 
can help lead to positive "payoffs" for children. However, children view- 
ing home roles as satisfying will in all likelihood be conditioned toward 
different adult behaviors and value orientations than children who have a 
mother in an apparently satisfying work situation outside the home (Yar- 
row, 1961). 

The extent to which a mother's behaviors and attitudes are manifested 
in her children's short-term and long-term attitudes and behaviors can of 
course be affected by the ages at which the children are witnessing the 
mother's activities, although how age is associated with the impact of the 
situation remains somewhat unclear on the basis of available evidence 
(Heyns, 1982). Similarly, the effects can be sensitive to the status and 
race of the family unit, although once again the evidence is somewhat 
ambiguous (Angrist eta]., 1976; Banducci, 1967; Gold and Andres, 1978). 

A third mechanism through which mothers' work can affect youth is 
essentially economic, in at least some situations, the income generated by 
a mother's employment can make a difference in how well the family unit 
copes economically and, in particular, in how feasible it is for the children 
to make educational progress (Hoffman, 1974:222). While the meaning 
of this effect is clear-cut, operationally it is difficult to isolate since a 
mother's higher earnings are usually associated with a more intensive 
work involvement as well as higher-status employment. 

" This Mdtement »s delibcratcl> qualified. While the literature documenting the relationship 
between j»dtijif>ing ' emplu>ment and positive parent child interactions is fairly conclusive, to 
our knowledge the effect of satisfying employmenf on actual educational outcomes has not been 
empirically examined. 
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The range of ciiild outcomes that have been considered by various 
researchers runs the gamut from personality-related outcomes to educa- 
tional and career behaviors and attitudes. More specifically, they include 
various measures of self-esteem, cognitive development, verbal devel- 
opment, IQ, aptitude and achievement, egalitarian role orientations,, tra- , 
ditional and nontraditional career choice paths, and educational completion. 
Most studies have focused on a restricted range of outcomes in relation 
to a constrained age or education cohort. Background factors that affect 
one kind of outcome do not necessarily relate to other outcomes. And it 
is frequently difficult to make comparisons across outcomes because of 
the greater variability in the way background factors and mothers' work- 
related variables are operationalized and in the differences between samples. 

This paper focuses primarily on the extent to which' a mother's work- 
related attitudes and behaviors can affect late adolescent and early adult 
attitudes and behaviors of sons and daughters. It is thus of some use to 
consider further the extent to which the available literature examines the 
effect of mother's work on children's educational, family, and early career 
outcomes. Most of the literature relating to educationaf outcomes focuses 
on childhood and early adolescent test scores and achievements. In this 
regard, as we noted earlier, a mother's employment, in conjunction with 
her projecting an image of satisfaction with the work role, can sometimes 
translate into superior achievements by children. Direct empirical evidence 
regarding this association between satisfaction and outcomes is lacking. 
Regarding a mother's employment per se, the results are not conclusive. 
Where positive results have been found, the results are usually qualified 
by factors such as the child's sex, the family's status and race, and the 
general acceptability of female employment In the family's specific social 
milieu. In addition, while earlier achievement presumably translates into 
more educational success at the later adolescent ages, empirical research 
finding direct effects in late adolescence is lacking. Research that has 
examined the association between college plans and a mother's employ- 
ment is somewhat ambiguous because the effects are contingent on factors 
such as the parents' specific occupations (Banducci, 1967). We are not 
aware of any generalizable studies that have examined the association 
between mothers' roles and daughters' actual college attendance and com- 
pletion (with the exception of some status-attainment literature, which has 
focused on cross-gene rational educational or occupational ejects, usually 
for sons only). 

While literature fo( using on adolescent educational outcomes is sparse, 
there has been more ;esearch on the extent to which mothers' employment 
can affect children'^ career ideas and, in particular, their ideas about 
appropriate roles fcr women and men. This literature, which focuses on 
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sex ideolog), is more extensive for mother to-daughter than for mother- 
to-son effects. Presumabl) (although not necessaril)) this literature, which 
generally suggests fairly pronounced effects, has major implications for 
how young adults view their need for higher education. There is evidence 
that sons and daughters of working mothers perceive their own sex more 
, favorably with respect to behaviors that are considered socially desirable 
for the opposite sex (Baruch, 1972; Gold and Andres, 1978; Vogel et ah, 
1970). In general, having a working mother leads to smaller differences 
in perception of male and female roles by youth; mothers* work that is 
viewed as successful by youth leads to more egalitarian sex-role ideologies 
(Etaugh, 1974). Among women attending college, having a mother who 
worked can result in a strong career orientation (Almquist and Angrist, 
1970; Tangri, 1972) as well as a greater likelihood of making an atypical 
occupational choice (Tangri, 1969). On the basis of the available literature, 
it is fair to conclude that a mother^s employment, particularly if it is 
viewed as successful by the mother and her children, frequently translates 
into a more egalitarian view of the roles of men and women, a stronger 
career orientation by daughters, and a greater probability of diversification 
in the occupational choices daughters make. 

As we have briefly indicated, the nature and strength of the associations 
between mothers* employment and most youth outcomes are not at all 
'clear. Whether this lack of clarity primarily reflects the inadequacy of 
much of the research or whether there really are few associations for most 
of the outcomes considered is the basic issue. For most of the research 
we have examined, the presence or absence of significant associations 
may perhaps reflect misspecifications in the research design or lack of 
representativeness in the samples. In this paper we attempt to specify 
models for a nationally representative sample, taking into consideration 
more relevant background factors than are usually possible.^ We focus on 
a full range of adolescent and early adult outcomes for both young men 
and women, with particular emphasis on educational outcomes — high 
school completion, college attendance and completion, and years of schooling 
completed by nationally representative samples of youth reaching adult- 
hood in the early years of the 1970s. 

THE DATA 

This research uses data from several components of the National Longi- 
tudinal Surveys of Work Experience to follow young men and women 



^ Sec footnote 4 for a more complete statement of biases implied by our sample tonstraints. 
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through their late adolescent years, examining a number of educational, 
* career, and family outcomes in relation to the prior employment experi- 
ences of their mothers (Center for Human Resource Research, 1982). The 
cohort of mature women of the National Longitudinal Surveys originally 
included interviews with a nationally representative sample of about 5,000 
women who were ages 30-44 when first interviewed in 1967, This first 
interview included an intensive battery of questions relating to their on- 
going and past employment experiences, their husbands' employment, 
family income, work attitudes, and related demographic information. This 
cohort constitutes the mother's generation of our research. 

The National Longitudinal Surveys of Work Experience of Young Men 
initially interviewed 5,000 men ages 14-24 in 1966 and repeatedly inter- 
viewed these respondents until 1981, Information was collected from these 
men about their education, employment, and family experiences. Our 
research uses a subset of these young men, the **sons," who were ages 
14-17 when first interviewed in 1966 and were living with their mothers 
at that interview date, at age 14, and at age 17. The longitudinal dimension 
of the data set enabled us to follow them until 1976, when they were ages 
24-27 and had, for the riiost part, completed their education. 

The respondents in the National Longitudinal Surveys of Young Women 
were ages 14-24 when first interviewed in early 1968, Interviews with 
this cohort, the ''daughters," will continue at least until 1983. As for the 
young men, we used a subset of this sample, who were ages 14-17 when 
first interviewed in 1968, and followed their educational, family, and 
employment experiences and attitudes to 1978, at which time they were 
ages 24-27. 

When selecting the original samples for the various cohorts in the 1960s, 
the Bureau of the Census included in the sample as many respondents 
from the same household in the appropriate age ranges as possible. Thus 
we have records for large numbers of matched woman-boy and woman- 
giri pairs who were in the same household when originally interviewed. 
We have identified subsets of these matched pairs who are mother and 
sons and mother and daughters. For all of these matched pairs we have 
an intensive data bank about the mother and father from the mother's data 
record and an intensive and continuing longitudinal record of education, 
employment, and family experiences for the sons and daughters from their 
respective interviews. In order to ensure that the mothers and children 
were indeed living together during adolescence, we limited our samples 
to mother-son and mother-daughter pairs who were living together at the 
several points specified eariier. In addition, our analysis is limited to 
"intact" families in which a father was also present. Finally, because 
essential information about the school experiences of the youth was avail- 
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able only for those who had completed at least the ninth grade, our sample 
was constrained to that subset. Our sample thus includes youth who (1) 
were ages 14- 17 in the first survey year, (2) were living with their parents 
at the first s,urvey date, (3) were living with their mother not only at the 
first survey date but also at age 14 and age 17, (4) had completed at least 
nine years of school, and (5) were still being interviewed in the tenth 
survey year — the year most relevant to the research in terms of outcomes,'* 

THE RESEARCH 

Using the data set described above, we examined the extent to which a 
mother's employment-related characteristics affect the early career pro- 
gression paths of young men and women, with particular emphasis on 
educational outcomes. In addition to longitudinal information about the 
educational completion and the family and career behaviors and attitudes 

While Ihc overall National Longitudinal Surveys samples arc nationally representative, the 
introduction of (he various sample constraints has undoubtedly introduced some biases into the 
sample representation, although pot necessarily into the multivariate analyses. That is, two groups 
can be different from each other in terms of socioeconomic or demographic charactenstiCs yet 
retain similar relationships between characteristics in a multivanate context. 

The specific sample we analyze is limited, for a number of reasons specified throughout this 
paper, to boys and girls from intact family units. Separate analyses for youth from intact units 
and youth from all family units (some of which are included in this research for comparative 
purposes) indicate no significant differences in the associations between the cntical independent 
and dependent variables. 

In addition, because youth who had completed fewer than nine years of school were not asked 
any of the questions relating to high school, they have been deleted from this analysis. Thus, 
to the extent that the exclusion of 14- or 15-year-olds with fewer than 9 years of schooling 
completed could introduce a bias into our multivariate analysis, caution should be exercised in 
intciprcting our results. 

Finally, given the knowledge that the average woman in the mature women's survey was 
about 37 in late 1967, the average young man (in our subsample) was about 15 or 16 in late 
1966, and the average young woman was 15 or 16 in early 1968, we have average generation 
gaps of 20 to 21 years between mothers and sons and about 22 years between mothers and 
daughters, this is. however, an understatement, since the average mother in our sample is probably 
older than the average for the overall women's sample. However, our young respondents are 
more likely to be earlier- than later-bom youth. To some extent, we control for this distortion 
by controlling for family size and only child'effects in our models. In any event, potential biases 
of this type relating to overall sample representation are a greater cause for alarm in univanatc 
statistics than in multivanate analyses. Univariate statistics contrasting the total sample and the 
sample limited to mamed, husband -present family umts are presented in Appendix B. 

By the tenth survey year (1976 for the young men and 1978 for the young .omen), approx- 
imately 3 percent of the men and 25 percent of the women had been lost from the sample due 
to, attrition. Recent analyses by the U.S. Bureau of the Census indicate that the attntion has 
resulted in no significant sample biases. 
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of the young adults in-the sample, we have information relating to their 
educational experiences as of their first interview, when they were between 
ages 14 and 17. As of that date, we have information about their edu- 
cational goals, whether they worked for pay while in high school, the 
extensiveness of their extracurricular activities while in high school, whether 
they showed a preference for a less or more traditional high school cur- 
riculum, and their feelings about the appropriateness of employment for 
women with young children. 

All of these variables as well as the other explanatory, dependent, and 
omitted variables are described fully in Appe.ndix A of this chapter. Our 
modus operandi was to examine separately for sons and daughters the 
extent to which these intervening factors mediate the strength of the as- 
sociation between the mother*s employment-related variables and the final 
outcome variables. 

Because prior research suggests that in some situations the critical ex- 
planatory distinction may relate to the nature of the mother* s employment 
rather than merely whether she v?orked, the multivariate analyses that 
follow in all instances ^examine separately the effects of having an em- 
ployed mother for all respondents as well as the effects of characteristic* 
of the employment when the analyses are limited to working mothers. ' 
The models that are limited to working mothers include several variables 
specifying characteristics of the mother*s job that are obviously unavailable 
for nonworking mothers and hence could not easily be included in the 
models for the full sample. 

Maternal and Other Background Variables 

We have tried to include in our analyses a full range of background 
variables that the relevant literature suggests are perhaps meaningful pre- 
dictors of adolescent or early adult outre, ... The motheVs employment- 
related variables represent the best proxies available for measuring the 
extent of her employment, both recent and long term. Additional variables 
measure characteristics of her job that reflect whether she views her job 
positively or negatively, her expressed attitudes regarding her commitment 
to being employed, and her general feelings about employment for women. 

Our specific measures of a mother*s work intensity are (1) whether she 
worked while her first child was of preschool age, (2) the proportion of 
the years between the birth of her first child and her first interview in 
.1967 in which she worked at least six months, and (3) as a measure of 
recent intensity, the number of hours she worked in 1966, the year pre- 
ceding the first interview. The first of the three variables is perhaps the 
best measure of earlier work commitment, and it relates to a time period 
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(primarily the early to mid-1950s) when a woman rarely worked if she 
had a small child in the house. Whether that work reflected primarily an 
economic need- to work we cannot gauge. 

The proportion of^ears the mother worked at least six months is our 
best measure oftReextent to whigh she wa^ absent from the home during 
her child's formative years, although some research suggests that the first 
variable might be more critical in this respect (Heyns, 1981). While a 
^comprehensive discussion of the possible interpretations of such an ab- 
sence cannot be included here, we note that we have no way of ascertaining 
the quality of child^ care during that period. As other literature suggests, 
the quality of child care during a^riother's absence is certainly an important 
determinant of children's outcpmfes, as is .the quality and nature of the 
interaction between mother and child (Leibowitz, 1974, 1977). It is alsp 
useful to note that because these work variables are jointly incorporated 
in a multivariate analysis, the variable measuring the number years 
v/orked may be considered as ah effect net of the preschool yepi^. . 

The most comprehensive'infomiation on mother's employmefnt we have 
available is for the year preceding the J967 survey, and^e number of 
hours worked during that year is our best measure of recent work intensity. 
For most of tjje women, recent work began before 1966 and may con- 
ceptually be considered a good measure of the extent of the mother's, 
absehce from the home .during the youth's teenage ]^6ars. In a life-gycle 
context, the three variables operatipnalized thus represent a mother's work 
attachment (and absence from the home) during h^r children's infancy, 
eariy childhood, and early adolescence. / 

As we have briefly indicated, the mephanisms through. which a mother's 
employment can be translated into effects on children are undoubtedly 
complex and may be closely related to how the mother views her em- 
ployment. From a role-modeling perspective, ai(titudes transmitted from 
mother to child are more-iikely to be positive if tpe child views the mother 
as having a satisfactory employment experiencj.*. We operationalize this 
factor ill several ways. We hypothesize that mothers who have higher- 
status Jobs (as measured by the Bose score [Bose, 1973] of their 1967 
occupation) probably are more satisfied w. h their work and, on average, 
transmit more positive feelings to their children.'' We include an attitudinal 



^ This mtdsure is ^pct^ficd in greater detail m the appendix, Tne reader ma> note that we include 
in the nv^eU onl> wharacterisUcs fur the most recent jub. This is because the high coHineanty 
bctv\ecn wun^nt and pnur empluymeni made ii meihodulugiwally un&uund fur us tu include 
iiiuliiple job wharactenstiws in (he same modeL Thij research |lso excludes independent measures 
of iiic respondent's current earnings because uf its high woirclattun with both the :neasure of 
hours worked and occupational status. 
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measure (* 'mother has strong work ethic") of the mother's current work 
commitment — would she work uow, ^even if she dida't need the money**? 

As a more generalized rr.easure of orientation toward employment, the 
yodels also include a scale indicating gen^,ral feelings about employment 
for mothers who have small children (**nontraditionality of mother in 
1967**). We hypothesize that positively expressed feelings on these atti- 
tude items are consistent with the notion that the respondent*s children 
(particularl> daughters) are probably viewing her employment as a positive 
experience. For the models that are limited to employee* 'w6merr,"1fiese 
dttitudinal variables are presumably manifesting either a congruence or a 
lack of it between actual work activities and a like or disli!.: of employ- 
ment. Negative^ employment attitudes Ir. the vvorking subset are hypoth- 
esized to be maximally associated with negative employment-related 
, outcomes for youth — more so than for the total sample of women and 
children. In general, we hypothesiz. that the greater the congruence be- 
tween the mother's actual employment behavior and her expressed ideas 
about employment (as operationalized above), the more positive the likely 
outcomes for her children. 

In addition to a measure of a mother's expressed ideas about appropriate 
roles for women, we also include a measure of her actuaLbehavior in this 
regard. The model limited to working mothers includes a measure indi- 
ca.ing the extent to which t^" mother is employed in an occupation in 
which women have traditionally been employed ("typicality of mother*s 
1967 job'*). We hypothesize that a mother's actual behavior in this regard 
may perhaps be a better predictor of a daughter's long-term employment 
and occupational intentions than her more generalized expressed attitudes 
regarding what are appropriate roles for women. 

From a rolc-modeling perspective, we hypothesize that mothers with 
more education are probably transnriitting more positive value« about ed- 
ucation to their children. Operationally, we anticipate that children of 
mothers with more education themselves set higher goals for education, 
which in tum translate into more attained education. Whether a higher 
level of education of a mother leads to stronger career orientations of 
children (independent of the mother^ employment) is less clear because 
for many generations education for women has commonly been espoused 
as an essential-ingredient-in-raising children properly. 

In earlier research we found evidence that a working mother's high 
level of educational attainment did not translate into higher educational 
accomplishments to: daughters of working mothers We conjectured that 
the intergenerational payoff to education for daughters of working mothers 
came primarily throug.i the status dimension— how daughters' career choices 
were affected. That is. better-educated mothers who worked had higher- 
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Status occupations, in turn, daughters who viewed their mothers as fol- 
lowing successful career paths would then be likely to attain more edu- 
cation in order to attain occupational success. In contrast, nonworking 
mothers with higher education might beTranjsmitting more traditional ideas 
about the value of education for women — i.e., education has positive 
value because it enables one to raise one's children better. To Mp clarify 
this possible distinction we include in our models a y^xiabk that interacts 
mother's education with the extensiveness of her recent employment 
(^'highest grade x annual hours 1966"). 

In addition to these variables related to mothers' employment, our 
multivariate analyses include measures of fathers' occupational status 
(measured by the Duncan socioeconomic indexj^uncan, 1961]), as well 
as a variable that indicates the mother's feelings about how the father 
views the employment cf women (**nontraditionalism of father in 1967"), 
The family's status measure is included because we wish (1) to measure 
the status effect of the mother's employment independent of the family's 
status and (2) to contrast the effects of mother's and father's occupational 
status on sons and daughters. 

Regarding the attitude measure, while we acknowledge that it may be 
biased by the mother's perspective, it is nonetheless our only way of 
measuring the extent to which a father's feelings about female employment 
can ultimately affect what a daughter does.^ Also, it may be that tlie 
mother's perception , of the father's feelings, insofar as it affects h^r re- 
, lationship jvith her children, may be as important as his actual feelings. 

The models also include five control variables that enable us to measure 
more accurately the independent effects of the primary variables of interest. 
These controls are the family's income, the number of family n[iembers, 
the race of the respondent, whether he or she was firstborn, and his or 
her age at the time of the first survey. While these variables have some 
intrinsic interest of their own as predictors of education and careers for 
youth, they are not central to the thrust of this analysis. 

We indicated earlier that the models included in this analysis are limited 
CO intact family units, those in which both parents were present in the 
home at the time of the first interview of the mother. The analysis is 
limited to this universe primarily because we viewed it as of greater 
importance to include the variables relating to the father's status and 
attitude than to include the 10 percent of the overall sample for whom the 



It ij> of iome importance to note lhal the zero-order correlations between mothers' and fathers' 
feelings about employment for women are quite low» abput .20. 
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father was not pi:esent. The relative importance of the father'? status and 
attitudes in comparison with those of the mother is central to the focus of 
this paper.Jt is important to note, however, that all of the models specified 
in tfcis research were replicated for the full sample, including respondents 
from single-parent homes. We found no evidence of different effects for 
the key variables related to mother's employment between these overall 
models and the models limited to intact families. Thus we can conclude 
that the coefficients from the models examined here are in no important 
way biased by the exclusion of the respondents from families in which 
tH^' father was not present. 

In a later section of t'his paper, we briefly examine some of the findings 
from Che supplementary analysis, which includes respondents from single- 
parent families. In particular, we examine jointly the effects of noi having 
two parents present (in either 1967 or in the preschool years) and of 
mother's employment on Selected adolescent and educational outcomes. 

The Intervening Adolescent Outcomes ^ 

The mechanisms through which family background translates intp adult - 
success are mediated by a large number of intervenijig. experiences fre- 
quently relating to the character of high school experiences. We try to 
clarify this process to the extent out data permit by including a number 
of adolescent behaviors and attitudes as intervening between family back- 
ground and early adulthood outcomes. As briefly noted earlier, our pro- 
cedure is' to measure the effect of mothers' work-related variables on 
children's earjy adult outcomes with and without these intervening vari- 
, ables. Througp this process we can gain insights into the extent to. which 
!K the intervening variables are meaningful mediators. For two outcomesr of 
particular interest, the probability of completing college and educational 
atthinment, we also include path models that exemplify more- precisely 
the mechanisms through which/mothers can affect sons' and daughters' 
education. . 

There are several particular channels of causatipn'that we explore. First, 
to what extent does a mother's employment and education affect a child's 
educational outcome (1) by affecting his or her educational goals at a 
relatively early age, (2) by affecting his or her (particularly a daughter's) ^ 
fctlmgs about the appropriateness of employment for women, and (3) by 
appreciably altering the extensiveness of a child's occupational knowledge? 

Second, does the extent and nature of a mother's employment and 
education affect (1) the extensiveness of a child's extracurricular activities 
while in high school. (2) the likelihood that a daughter will favor a less 
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traditional (i.e., mathematics, science, or vocational) curriculum while in 
high school, and (3) the extent to which a child will be employed while 
in high school? To the extent that significant associations are found, we 
then examine whether these intervening factors affect subsequent behav- 
iors or attitudes. 

The intervening variables we consider are either those cited in the 
^ litefature as factors that can potentially affect subsequent behaviors or 
variables that seem to us to have a high face validity as likely predictors 
of subsequent educational progress or vocational orientation. Rationales 
for their inclusion are considered more extensively in a later section. 

The Final Outcomes ^ ' 

♦ ♦ 

Having defined the intervening stage, we completed the model by mea- 
suring the^direct and indirect effects of mothers' employment on a number 
of educational, vocational, and family outcomes of interest. These out- 
comes were measured as of the tenth survey year, at which time the 
respondents were between the ages 24 and 27. Some of the- outcomes 
could be measured for both the young men and young women, where^as 
a number of other outcomes could sjiecified only for the young women. 
Our principal focus vyas on educatfonal outcomes. 

For both sexes we measured the effects of the various dimensions of 
mothers* employitient on education (educational completion, the proba- 
bility of dropping out of high school, and the probabilities of college 
*attendance and completion), vocational orientatipn (current occupational 
status and occupational aspirations for the future), ideas regarding the 
appropriateness of employment for women, and demographics (the number 
of children a son or daughter has had by age ,24). 

For young women only we measured several other outcomes suggestive 
of the extern to which various dimensions of mothers* employment can 
translate ii]to'more or less traditional orientations aniong daughters when 
they reach adulthood. These measures include a scale based on a lengthy 
series of attitudinal items on each young woman's ideas about home,, 
work, and related considerations and whether she plans to follow a non- . 
traditional career p^th (as measured by the typicality of her occupational 
intentions and whether she plans to be working at age 35) and the number 
of children she expects to have. 

The specifics fdr all variables described in the preceding sections can 
be found in Appendix A of this chapter. The means and standard deviations 
of these variables^ for sons and daughters of all mothers and of the subset 
of working mothers appears as Tables B-19 to B-22 in Appendix B. 
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RESULTS 

Effects of Maternal Employment on Adolescent Outcomes 

Congruent with the life-cycle approach outlined earlier, we begin our 
discussion of results by focusing on the determinants of sons' and daugh- 
ters' high school and other adolescent activities. Focusing on the deter- 
minants of adolescent experiences is worthwhile not only because these 
outcomes are of interest in their own right, but also because the experiences 
of youth in their formative, adolescent years may bear critical relations 
to adult attainments and behaviors. To our knowledge no prior research 
^ has had data adequate for examining the mechanisms of maternal work 
effects in this fashion. 

Educational goals, for example — one of the intermediate outcomes we 
looked at — are shown to bear a pervasive relationship to eventual edu- 
cational attainments. Understanding the effects of mothers' employment 
on the formation of ambition among adolescents can therefore clarify our 
comprehension of the mechanisms by which background factors may de- 
termine adult achievements. Similarly, the extensiveness of participation 
in extracurricular activities, a second intermediate outcome investigated, 
has been shown by others (Otto, 1976; Otto and Featherman, 1975) to be 
an effective measure of integration into peer networks, which bears im- 
portant consequences for eventual educational and occupational achieve- 
ments as well as for adult ego strength and mental adjustment. 

A third outcome of particular interest is whether the respondent worked 
while attending high school. Others have noted that such labor force 
activity can have a strong detrimental impact on educational progress, 
presumably by robbing youth of the time they need for their studies. 
Alternatively, employment while in high school can provide youth with 
occupational information and insights into the job search process, which 
> can be of benefit in subsequent job pursuits. If mothers' employment 
enhances family finances, then student employment may be unnecessary, 
conversely, mothers' employment may provide a work-oriented role model 
that induces sons and daughters to sustain strong labor market attachments 
through high school. 

A fourth intermediate outcome is occupational knowledge. Here we 
hypothesize that extensive maternal work experiences may broaden chil- 
dren's range of secondhand labor market experiences, thereby improving 
their ability^ ultiniately to find employment in positions commensurate 
with their skills. 

The last two outcomes, the nontraditionalism of attitudes regarding 
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women's roles and the nontraditionalism (for women) of high school 
subject most preferred, are indicators of the range of options that daugh- 
ters, especially, perceive are appropriate for them to pursue. Intuitively 
we expect these measures to be important considerations as daughters 
begin to formulate their long range career and family plans and to be 
strongly determined by maternal employment experiences. 

Appendix Tables B-1, B-2, B-1 1, and B-12 shov/ the regressibn coef- 
ficients reflecting the impact of each measure of maternal employment 
and other characteristics and control variables on each of these six inter 
mediate outcomes for sons and daughters for the total sample as well as 
for the subsample of families in which mothers worked in the first survey 
year. To simplify the discussion of our major findings, these results are 
presented in schematic form for daughters and sons as text Tables 6-1 and 
6-2, respectively. In these tables, as well as in all subsequent text tables, 
we present the effects only for tho^e key maternal and paternal employment 
and attitude variables that are central to this paper. For the effects of other 
background and control variables the interested reader is referred to the 
appendix tables. Moreover, to improve the visibility of overall patterns 
of effects, coefficients themselves are not presented in the text tables. 
Instead, significantly positive and negative effects (at the .10 level in a 
two-tailed test ) are denoted for each variable by a + or - , respectively. 
No entry for a particular cell indicates the absence of a significant effect 
of that independent variable on the outcome variable in question. Finally, 
given the sheer number of equations that are being estimated throughout 
this paper, a large number of nonsubstantive, statistically significant re- 
lationships may emerge through chance alone. Consequently, our em- 
phasis is on looking for patterns of effects rather than focusing on individual 
effects for each variable. 

Inspection of the results displayed in Tables 6-1 and 6-2 reveals a. 
number of patterns of interest. Note the pervasive effects associated with 
mothers* education, especially for daughters. The more education the 
mother attained, the more likely the daughter is to have high educational 
aspirations, to enjoy scientific or technical (nontraditional) courses in high 
school, to have greater knowledge of the worid of work, and to work 
while still in high school. Highly educated mothers clearly pass their 
achievement orientations on to their children. The expectation that these 
role modeling influences should be strongest for same-sex offspring is 
evidenced b> the much weaker associations between mothers' education 
and sons' intermediate outcomes.' 



Tdeally it wuuM have been ut mlcrcM tu pursue ihis issue further by incorporating fathers' 
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Other evidence of mother-daughter intergenerational transmissions is 
provided by the strong effect of the nontraditionalism of mothers' attitudes 
regarding appropriate sex roles for women on daughters' own attitudes — 
the more supportive the mother is of the right of a woman to work despite 
family constraints, the more supportive the daughter is of such a position. 
Similarly, the more nontraditional fathers' attitudes are perceived to be, 
the more nontraditional are daughters' attitudes, again providing evidence 
for intergenerational attitude congruence. Interestingly, neither mothers' 
nor fathers' attitudes are significant predictors of sons' attitudes. Indeed, 
the almost total absence of effects on this outcome for sons suggests a 
certain imperviousness of sons' sex-role attitudes to parental character- 
istics; only the occupational status score of fathers' occupation bears any 
relation to sons' nontraditionalism. The absence of effects on this variable 
does not derive from a general lack of support for sexiial equality for sons. 
Indeed, if anything, sons are on the average slightly more nontraditional 
in their sex role attitudes than are daughters.^ But whatever determines 
sons' nontraditionalism apparently does not relate to either parent's attitudes. 

Other determinants of daughters' nontraditionalism appear to be coun- 
terintuitive. For example, the more traditional the mother's 1967 job is, 
the more nontraditional the daughter's sex-role attitudes are. However, 
recognizing that the effect of mothers' occupational traditionalism is the 
evaluated net of other variables in the model may make this finding 
somewhat more explicable. Daughters now may have their own attitudes 
further radicalized by seeing their mothers toil in traditional, often low- 
paying occupations. In such an event, rather than serving as a role-mod- 
eling influence, mothers' employment in a traditional occupation may. 
impress upon daughters the inequity of labor market segregation. 

Of special note in Tables 6-1 and 6-2 is the absence of any persistent 
detrimental impact of mothers' previous and present work intensity on 
adolescent outcomes. The effects of mothers' employment that do emerge 
follow identifiable patterns, however. These patterns can best be explicated 
if we conceptualize the three variables, **mother's employment with pre- 
schoolers in the household," ''percentage of years mother worked since 
birth of her first child," and ''annual hours worked in 1966," as repre- 
senting the effects of mothers' employment while children were toddlers. 



cducdtion into these equations, unfortunatcl) . the large number of missing values on this item 
made this strategy impractical. 

^ Tables B-19 and B-21 in Appendix B show the mean nontraditionalism score to be 6.27 for 
sons and 5.40 for daughters. Part of this sex differential doubtless derives from the fact that the 
nontraditionalism item was asked of stns at a somewhat later age. 
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TABLfc 6-1 hftccts of Mothers and Fathers' Work-Related Attitudes and Behaviors on Adolescent Attitudes and Behaviors: Results 

for Daughters . 

Dependent Variables 



Educational 
Goal 



Exlcnsivencss of 
High School 
Extracurricular 
Activities 



Worked 
in High 
School 



Occupational 
Knowledge 



Nontraditionalism 
of Preferred High 
School Curriculum 



Nontraditional 
Attitude 



Variables in all 
equations 
Mother-s highest grade 

completed 
Nontraditionalism of 

molhciAin 1967 
Mother worked preschool 
Percentage years mother 
worked 6 or more months 
htf^een birth of first child 
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Number of hours mother 
worked in 1966 
^ Mother *s education 'hours 
interaction 
^ Mother has strong work 
ethic 

Mother's perception of 

father's nontraditionalism 
Father's occupational 

status (Duncan) in 1966 • + 
Variables relevant *for 

work ing iirothcrsT)n! y— — 

Mother's occupational 

status (Bose) on 

1967 job 
Typicality of mother's 

1967 job 



^ NOTE: + = positive effect, significant at the .10 level in a two-tailed lest. 

- ^ negative effect, significant at the JO level in a two*taiIed test. 

^Significant for worker model only. 
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TABLE 6-2 Etfcct^ of Mothers and Fathers Work Re Idled Attitudes and Behaviors on Adolescent Attitudes and Behaviors. Results 
for Sons 



Dependent variables 



Educational 
Coal 



Extensivcness of 
High School 
Extracurricular 
Activities 



Worked 
in High 
School 



Occupational 
Knowledge 



Nontraditionalism 
of Preferred High 
School Curriculum 



Nontraditional 
Attitude 



Variables in all 

equations 
Mother's highest grade 

completed 
Nontraditionalism of 

mother in 1967 
Mother worked preschool 
Percentage years mother 

worked 6 or more months 

between birth of first child 
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+ 



Number hours mother worked 

in 1966 
Mother*s education -hours 

interaction 
Mother has strong work 

ethic 

Mother's perception of 

father's nontraditionalism 
Father's occupational 

status (Duncan) in 1966 + " 
Variables relevant for 

working mothers only 
Mother's occupational 

status (Bose) on 

1 967 job + + 

Typicality of mother's 

1 967 job 2_ 

NOTE: + = positive effect, significant at the .10 level in a two-tailed test. 
- = negative effect, significant at the .10 level in a two-tailed test. 



^'Significant for worker mode! only. 
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elementarv schuol students, and adolescents, respectively. Note that the 
first two of these variables have effects on daughters* adolescent outcomes 
that are of opposite sign, suggesting that indeed the timing of mothefS' 
employment may be of some importance. Maternal employment with 
preschoolers at home is associated w ith a greater likelihood that daughters 
will work in high school (which subsequent results show has detrimental 
long term consequences) and a lesser likelihood that they will enjoy tech- 
nical high school courses, often associated with a more lucrative career. 
TheseYindings are consistent with earlier results by Coleman, who found 
that maternal employment while their children were toddlers retarded 
subsequent academic achievements (cited in Heyns, 1982). Conceivably, 
mothers' absence from the home while children are very young retards 
the career onentations of adolescent daughters. Alternatively, recognizing 
that maternal employment with preschoolers at home contravened strong 
normative expectations extant two to three decades ago, we might spec- 
ulate that such employment was, mandated by some extreme family fi- 
nancial exigency that is further reflected in daughters' need to work while 
in high school. In any case, whether for its own sake or because it reflects 
other family circumstances, maternal employment with preschoolers at 
home has a modest depressant effect on daughters' career orientations. 
Interestingly, while this variable also increases the likelihood that sons 
will work while in high school — consistent with the financial exigency 
interpretation — it does not have other deleterious career consequences for 
them. Indeed, maternal employment with preschoolers at home is actually 
associated with increases in sons' occupational knowledge and preference 
for technical high school subjects. 

While maternal employment with preschoolers at home is associated 
with a weaker career orientation of daughters, the percentage of years a 
mother worked has the opposite effects of decreasing a daughter's pro- 
clivity to be employed while in high school and increasing her preference 
for technical high school courses. Apparently, a mother's employment 
during her daughter's formative years does appear to have some positive, 
role modeling influences. Interestingly, such effects do not emerge for 
son:>. Finally, the sole effect of mothers' contemporary work intensity for 
either sex is to increase daughters' traditionalism. 

The most striking impressions left by Tables 6-1 and 6-2 are the modest 
extent and complex nature of the effects of mothers' work intensity on 
daughters' and sons' adolescent outcomes. Apparendy mothers' employ- 
ment has neither the pervasive beneficial role-modeling influences that 
some suggest nor the consistent detrimental effects due to maternal de- 
privation that others decry. Maternal employment seems to have differing 
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effects depending on the nature of the outcome variable and the age of 
the child at the time of employment. Whether maternal employment has 
a similar pattern of effects for subsequent educational and other outcomes 
is investigated in the next section. 

Effects of Maternal Employment and Adolescent Outcomes 
on Educational Attainments 

In this section we follow, sons and daughters further along their life paths 
by reporting on educational attainments measured as of the tenth survey 
year, at which time they were ages 24-27. The aim is to uncover some 
of the more enduring effects of mothers' attitudes and.behaviors on the 
educational progress of their children. Moreover, all equations are esti- 
mated both with and without the six adolescent outcomes of the previous 
section as additional independent variables. Presenting the results in this 
fashion enables us to make some statements regarding the mechanisms 
by which mothers* behaviors and other exogenous variables affect later:^ 
outcomes. In particular, the results estimated without these adolescent 
outcomes enable us to gauge the total effects of mothers' work-related 
behaviors and attitudes. If the magnitude of these coefficients decreases 
when the adolescent outcomes are added to the equation, we can infer 
that these intervening variables mediate some of the effects of mothers' 
characteristics on eventual educational attainments of sons and daughters. 
In this way we have effectively decomposed the total effect of exogeneous 
variables into a direct (the effect of mothers' behaviors that remain when 
the intervening variables are, added to the equation) and an indirect effect 
(the difference between the total effects, gauged without the intervening 
variables added, and the direct effects). All these results are reported for 
sons and daughters for the total sample, and for the subset of sons and 
daughters of working mothers only (Tables B-3, B-4, B-13, and B-14 in 
Appendix B). 

Following a strategy outlined earlier, we simplify the presentation of 
these results by highlighting the significant effects of key variables of 
interest in the text tables. Table 6-3 presents the effects of maternal em- 
ployment and related characteristics and Table 6-4 describes the effects 
of the intervening variables on four measures of eventual educational 
attainment— whether the respondent completed highlschool, whether she 
or he attended college, whether she or he completed college, and finally 
a single continuous measure of the respondent's highest grade completed. 
The results reported in Tables 6-3 and 6-4 represent the effects when both 
the exogenous and adolescent intermediate outcomes are included simul- 
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TABLE 6-3 The Effects of Mothers' and Fathers' Work Related Attitudes and Behaviors or. Daughters' mid Sons' Educational 
Outcomes * 



Daughters 



Sons 



Completing Highest Completing 

High Attending Completing Grade High 

School College College Completed School 



Highest 

Attending Completing Grade 
College College /Completed 



Variables in all equations 
Mother's highest grade 

completed 
Nontraditionalism of mother 

in 1967 
Mother worked preschool 
Percentage of years mother 

worked 6 or more months 

between birth of first child and 

1967 

Number of hours mother worked 

in 1966 
Mothcr*s education-hours 

interaction 
Mother has Mrong work ethic 
Mother's perception of 

father's nontraditionalism 
Father's occupational status 

(Duncan) in 1966 
Variables relevant for working 

mothers only 
Mother's occupational status 

(Bose)on 1967 job 
Typicality of mother's 1967 job 



NOTE. + « 

ERJC 



- positive effect, significant at the .10 level in a two-tailed test. 
= negative effect, significant at the .10 level in a two-tailed test. 



^'Significant for worker models only. 



TABLE 6-4 Effects of Adolescent Behaviors and Attitudes on Daughters' and Sons' Educational Outcomes 



Daughters 



Sons 



Completing Highest Completing 

High Attending Completing Grade High 

School College College Completed School 



Attending Completing 
College College 



Highest 

Grade 

Completed 



Worked in high school 
Nontraditionalism of preferred 

high school curriculum 
Extcnsivcncss of high school 

extracurricular activities 
Occupational knowledge 
Nontraditional aUiludes 
Educational goal 



+ 
+ 



NOTK: + = positive effect, significant at the .10 level in a two-tailed test. 
- = negative effect, significant at the AO level in a Iwo-iailcd test. 

''Significant in model limited to working mothers only. 
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taneousl). For results from the reduced form equations (i.e., the models 
thdtexclude the mtervenmg adolescent outcomes as independent variables) 
the reader is referred to the relevant tables in Appendix B. 

One of the most striking patterns shown in Table 6-3 is the consistent 
effect of mothers' highest grade completed for both sons and daughters. 
High!) educated mothers have children who in general complete more 
)ears of schooling, and m particular they have sons who are more likely 
to complete high school and attend college and daughters who are more 
likel) to attend and complete college._N0te that these effects appear despite 
the inclusion of educational goalTand the other adolescent outcomes in 
the equation. Mothers' education, then, not only has an effect on edu- 
cational aspirations and other adolescent experiences as pointed out in the 
previous section, but apparently also has a direct and unmediated effect 
on educational attainments, even holding these intervening experiences 
constant. 

The other striking pattern shown in Taj^le 6-3 is the relative absence of 
any strong effects of mothers' work-intensity variables. Some isolated 
effects do emerge. A mother's employment with preschool children in the 
household is associated with a somewhat lower probability of a son's 
completing high school, a finding consistent with the interpretation this 
variable was given, in the previous section. The percentage of years a 
mother worked since the birth of her first cihild, by contrast, somewhat 
improves the likelihood that sons will complete high school. For the sample 
of working mothers only, mothers who say they would work even if they 
did nol^need to are more likely to have daughters who drop out of high 
school and also to have daughters who attend college. In any event, the 
results in Table 6-3 provide no evidence that absence of the mother from 
tile home for long periods retards sons' and daughters' educational achieve- 
ments in' an) substantial way. In short, the complex if modci>t effects of 
maternal emplojiiient found when adolescent intervening outcomes are 
examined do not appl) when determinants of eventual educational attain- 
n'lents are considered. 

Finally, in Table 6-3, note the significantly negative effect of the in- 
teraction of mothers' education and hours worked for the attending college 
variable for daughters. This finding is consistent with the hypothesis ad- 
vanced earlier that mothers' education should have the greatest impact on 
nonworking mothers. Also consistent with thisii«^rpretation is the finding 
that the effects of mothers' highest grade completed are generally weaker 
foi the subsample of working mothers. However, given the significance 
of the interaction of hours worked and education in only one of the eight 
eilucational attainment equations, eur hypqthesis is not well supported. 

Table 6-4 extends the investigation by considering the role of adolescent 
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outcomes in determining subsequent educational attainments. Bearing the 
maternal and paternal determinants of these intervening outcomes from 
Tables 6-1 and 6-2 in mind illuminates the indirect effects of parental 
characteristics on educational attainment. 

Unsurprisingly, the respondents' reportfed educational goals have per- 
vasive, effects on eventual educational attainments for both sexes. While 
daughters who work in high school are more likely to complete high 
school, they are less likely to complete education beyond high school. It 
may be that earnings from a part-time job while in high school make it 
possible l^r some young women to stay in school at least until high school 
graduation, even though the longer-term consequences of tHis employment 
are negative. » - 

Daughters' and, to a lesserextent, sons' preference for technical subjects 
may well reflect a higher level of occupational aspiration and for this 
reason is associated with higher educational attainment. Occupational 
knowledge and participation in extracurricular activities also heighten 
eventual educational progress, especially for boys; apparently, extensivS- 
ness of extracurricular participation is a more adequate measure of inte- 
gration into peer networks for boys. Another explanation is that such 
social integration is more relevant for boys' subsequent attainments than 
for those of girls. Alternatively, the kinds of extracurricular activities in 
which boys participate simply may be more functional inputs in terms of 
utility for subsequent educational progress. 

If mafemal employment exerts no strong direct effects on educational 
attamment net of adolescent intervening outcomes perhaps there are some 
important indirect effects mediated through these intervening variables 
If this is the case, the reduced-form equations (in the appendix jables) 
show the total effects of maternal work Intensity 'to be sufficiently mode3t 
so as not to attain statistical significance in any case. Nonetheless, the 
pattern of direct and indirect effects of maternal characteristics on eventual 
educational attainments can perhaps be more clearly illustrated by several 
path diagrams summarizing the findings of the previous sections. Part B 
in Figures 6-1 to 6-4 represents the significant direct effects from the full 
model, while Part A of these figures represents the significant total effects 
from the reduced-form equations. The^ reduced-form equations represent 
the total effects (that is, direct and indirect effects) of mothers' employment 
and other background characteristics on eventual educational attainments, 
. which in turn represent the effects when adolescent outcomes dx^^not 
included in the equations. Parts A and B of these figures together explicate 
more fully the mechanisms by which backgromid characteristics exert their 
impact. Path diagrams are presented for both sexes for two dependent 
variables, highest grade completed and college completion. 
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Resulb for daughters are presented for highest grade' completed and 
college completion as Figures 6-1 and 6-2, respectively. Results from the 
reduced-form equation for highest grade completed (Part A of Figure 6-1) 
show mothers' highest grade, fathers^ occupational status, and race to be 
the unl> Mgnificant determinants of daughters' education complet(^d. How- 
ever, estimation of the full model reveals that the second and third of 
these exogenous variables exert their influence entirel> indirectly; fathers' 
occupational status operates primarily by increasing daughters' educational 
. goals, while, as others have found (Portes and Wilson, 1976), whites are^ 
shown to have lower educational goals than blacks, net of other factors. 
A mother's highest grade completed retains a large direct effect on a 
daughter's educational attainment, but also operates indirectly by increas- 
ing a daughter's preference for technical high school subjects and by 
heightening her educational goals. 

The total effects of a mother's employment with preschool children in 
the household, her percent of years worked since the birth of her first 
child, and the number of family members in the household are too small 
to be significant in the reduced-form equation. Nonetheless, Part B of 
Figure 6-1 reveals that these three variables have a modest indirect effect 
on highest grade completed because of their impact on a daughter's pref- 
erence for technical high school subjects. Mothers' employment with 

A. Reduced-Form Equation B. Full Model 
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shown. 
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HGC > highest grad« completed 
HGCMA • mother's highest grade 
FINC - family income 
FST8RN - respondent is firstborn 
AGE - respondent's age 
FDUNC father's occupational status 
SATT - son's no n traditionalism 
EXCUR 'Participation in extracurricular 
activities 



WRKHS,* respondent worked white in high school 
EDGOAL > respondent's educational goals 
MATT -mothir's nontraditionalism 
FATT • father's non traditional ism 

PRESCH - mothf r worked when firstborn was of preschool age 
YflWORK percent years mother worked since birth of first child 
RACE > respondent !s white 
METHIC • mother's work commitment 
OCKN - occupational knowledge 



FIGURE 6-3 Path didgram of ion 's highest grade cumpleled. Coefficients are standardized 
regression coefficients (betas^ that are the unstandardized coefficients from Appendix Table 
A-3 multiphed by the ratio of the standard deviation of the inde[5endcnt variable to the 
standard deviation of the dependent variable. Only significant paths are shown. 



of the path model of highest grade completed for boys than for giris. this 
is due primarily to the greater number of adolescent outcomes that «re 
related to this outcome for boys. Indeed, the substantively interesting 
relationship in the reduced- form model is the same for sons and daughters^ 
Mothers* education exerts the largest impact of any exogenous variable \ 
for both sexes. These effects operate directly and indirectly both on sons' 
educational attainments and on college completion. 

While we have been accustomed to seeing that a mother's employment 
with preschool children in the household has a slightly depressant effect 
and percent of years she worked since the birth of her first child has a 
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FIGURE 6-4 Path diagram of bon's college completion. Coefficients are standardized 
regression ci^cfncients vbelds) that are the unslandardized coefficients from Appendix Table 
A-3 multiplied b> the ratio of the standard deviation of the independent variable to the 
standard deviation of the dependent variable. Only significant paths are shown. 



blightly beneficial effect on youth outcomes, the pattern is reversed for 
the model of sons' highest grade completed. Here, somewhat anomalously, 
the former variable has a positive indirect effect and the latter a negative 
indirect effect on sons' education, through the occupational knowledge 
variable. Interestmgl), none of the mothers' work intensity variables has 
a direct or indirect effect on sons' college completion. 

In short, these diagrams show that mothers' work intensity variables 
have no total or direct effects on educational attainment for either sex and 
only very modest and conflicting indirect effects. 



Effec ts of Maternal Employment on Family and Career Orientations 

In this section we extend our life-cycle orientation by considering the role 
of mothers' employment on selected family and career outcomes of sons 
and daughters. The specific outcomes looked at, the results of which are 
summarized in Table 6-5, are number of children the respondent has had 
by age 24, the occupational status (using the Bose scale for daughters and 
the Duncan socioeconomic index for sons) of the 1978 (1976 for sons) 
job and of the job desired for age 35 (age 30 for sons), and an attitude 
scale of nontraditionalism. Five addidonal outcomes that are available or 
relevant only for daughters are investigated in Table 6-6; these items are 
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TABLE 6 5 Effects of Mulhers' and Fathers' Work Rcldlcd AlHludcj> and Behaviors on Sclctlcd Career and Faniil> Outcomes of 
Daughters and Sons 



Daughters 



Sons 



Number of 
Children 
by Age 24 



Occupational 
Status (Bosc) 
of 1978 Job 



Anticipated 
Occupational 
Status (Bosc) 
of Job 
Planned 
f9r Age 35 



Non- 
traditional- 
ism in 1978 



Number of 
Children 
by Age 24 



Occupational 
Status 
(Duncan) 
of 1976 Job 



Anticipated 

Occupational 

Status 

(Duncan) 

of Job 

Planned 

for Age 30 



Non* 

traditional- 
ism in 1976 



Variables in all 
equations 
Mother's highest 

grade completed 
Nontraditionalism of 

mother in 1967 
Mother worked 

preschool 
Percentage of years 
mother worked 6 
or more month«v 
between birth ( 
^» ''hild and 
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Number of hours 
mother worked in 
1966^./ 

Mot^^i^ education- 
hours interaction 

Mother has strong 
work ethic 

Mother's perception 
of father's 

nontradilionalism - - 
Father's occupational 

status (Duncan) 

in 1966 
Variables relevant for 

working mothers only 
Mother's occupational 

status (Bose) in 

1967 job 
Typicality of mother's 

1967 job 

NOTE: + = positive effect, significant at the .10 level in a Iwo-iailcd test 
- ^ negative effect, significant at the .10 level in a two-tailed test, 

"Significant in model limited to working mothers only. 
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TABLE 6-6 bffccts ot Mothers and Fathers' W'urk-Rcldtcd Attitudes and Behaviors and Adolescent Attitudes and Behaviors on 
Other Adult Female- Outcomes 



Number of 
Children 
Expected * 



Probability 
of Expecting 
to Work at 
Age 35 



Alypicalily 
of Age 35 
Job 



Atypicality 
of 1973 Job 



1978 Nontraditionalism 
(Long Attitude 
Series) 



Work background 
Mother's highest grade completed 
Nontraditionalism' of mother in 1967 
Mother worked preschool 
Percentage of years mother worked 6 or more 

months between first birth and 1967 
Number of hours mother worked in 1966 
Mother's Occupational status (Bosc) 

on 1967 job 
Typicality of*mother's 1967 job 
Mother has strong work ethic 
Mother's oducation^hours interaction 
Mother's perception of father's 

nontraditionalism 
Father's occupational status (Duncan) 

in 1966 

Adolescent attitudes and behaviors 
Worked in high school 
Nontraditionalism of preferred high 

school curriculum 
Extensiveness of high school 

extracurricular activities 
Occupational knowledge 
Nontraditional attitudes 
Educational goal 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



NOTE. + = 



+ = positive effect, significant at the .10 level in a two-tailed test. 
^ - « negative effect, significant at the .10 level in a two-tailed test. 
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^Significant in model limited to working mothers only 
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total number of children expected, plans to work at age 35, the typicality 
score of the 1978 job and of the occupation desired at age 35, and a more 
extensive attitude scale of nontraditionalism. 

While some interesting relationships emerge in these tables, there is 
again an absence of any clear patterns of effects of maternal work intensity 
on either career or family outcomes of young adults. Some isolated effects 
do emerge. Mothers' employment with preschoolers at home is associated 
with greater traditionalism of daughters' attitudes, perhaps because daugh- 
ters observe the difficulty their mothers experienced in combining work 
commitment with family responsibilities. The negative association of 
mothers' annual hours worked with daughters* plans to work at age 35 
can perhaps be explained in similar fashion. 

Curiously, mothers' work commitment and annual hours worked in 
19,66 are inversely related to sons' occupational status in 1976 and status 
of occupation preferred at age 30, respectively. One interpretation for this 
finding is thai sons from families in which mothers were career-oriented 
and had satisfying jobs expect their wives to have similarly successful 
labor market experiences. Accordingly, their career ambitions might not 
be driven to the same degree by the strong economic pressures that come 
from the expectation of being a family's sole economic provider. Under 
these circumstances, such sons may feel they need not focus exclusively 
on making more money but have the flexibility to pursue nonpecuniary 
rewards of employment. 

In any case, more surprising than these isolated effects of maternal 
employment is the absence of any strong or pervasive role-modeling in- 
fluences, especially on daughters' work related plans and ambitions, that 
we might have expected. .Daughters* plans to work at age 35 are not 
bolstered by mothers' work intensity at any of the three life-cycle stages 
measured in our model. Indeed* the only such effect that does emerge is 
the negative impact of mothers' annual hours worked, as described in the 
preceding paragraph. There is some evidence of an intergenerational in- 
heritance of atypical job preference, with daughters whose mothers work 
in atypical occupations more likely to prefer atypical occupations for 
themselves at age 35. But the status of a mother's occupation is related 
neither to the status of a daughter's job held in 1978 nor to the status of 
her occupation preferred at age 35. 

Interestingly, one of the few effects of mothers' employment on daugh- 
ters' career intentions that does emerge is the significance of the mothers' 
work commitment variable on daughters' intentions to work at age 35. 
As Table 6-6 shows, mothers who say they would work even if they did 
not need to financially have daughters who are more likely to plan to work 
at age 35. This result applies only to the sample with working mothers. 
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This pattern is consistent with our previous speculations and with the 
findings of Gold and Andres (1978) that it is not so much whether a mother 
works or in what ^ort of job that matters, but whether she is satisfied with 
her role. Thus, in the sample of working mothers the significance of 
mothers" work commitment on daughters' plans to work is consistent with 
the notion that emplo>ed mothers who have satisfying labor market ex- 
periences pass on career-orientations to their daughters. 

Also of interest in Tables 6-5 and 6-6 are the important and consistent 
effects of mothers' nontraditionahsm on daughters' attitudes and family 
orientation. The more nontraditional the mother's sex role attitudes, the 
more nontraditional the daughter's attitudes on both the "short'' and 
"long" attitude series, the fewer the number of children she expects, the 
fewer the children she has given birth to by age 24, and the more likely 
she IS to express work intentions for age 35. Moreover, we speculated in 
an earlier section that mothers' nontraditionalism is likely to have a larger 
impact on daughters with working mothers. This is presumably because 
a mother's nontraditionalism influences daughters more forcefully when 
the mother's attitudes are reinforced by her actual work behavior. This 
hypothesis is lent some support if one compares the coefficients repre- 
senting the effects of mothers' attitudes on daughters' attitudes for the 
total sample and the siibsample of working mothers (Appendix Tables 
B-9 and B- lOj. Such a comparison shows that the effects of mothers' non- 
traditionalism are 33 percent greater in the latter than in the former sample. 

Mothers' perceptions of fathers' support for nontraditional sex roles 
have somewhat more complicated effects. The more nontraditional the 
father's attitudes are perceived to be, the more nontraditional are the 
daughter's attitudes and the fewer children she has given birth to by age 
24 but, surprisingly, the more children she ultimately expects to have. 
This latter finding perhaps can be explained by hypothesizing that if the 
daughter's experience has been of a male head of household supportive 
of egalitarian sex roles and presumably willing to shtire some household 
chores, then comb;ning family responsibilities and career commitments 
r.iay seern more feasible. Curious, however, is the negative effect of 
fathers' nontraditionalism on daughters' plans to work. Conceivably this 
rej. resents the effects of delayed childbearing for nontraditional women. 
It is not that daughters of nontraditional fathers are not career-oriented, 
but perhaps just that they envision dropping out of the labor force at least 
temporarily in their mid-30s to bear children. 

While a clear intergenerational transmission of attitude nontradition- 
alism appears for daughters, no such pattern emerges for sons. Indeed, 
fathers' and mothers' nontraditionalism are actually associated with more 
traditional attitudes for sons. 
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The Effect of a Father s Absence 

As indicated earlier, coming from a fatherless home, although not a var- 
iable included in our equations, was used in many of the preliminary 
analyses for this paper."^ Indeed, all the models were reestimated for the 
full sample, and those respondents whose father was not present as of the 
mother's first interview in 1967 were included. In addition, for the ado- 
lescent intervening outcomes and the educational outcomes (the outcomes 
of particular interest in this study), models were also run with variables 
specifying (I) whether two parents were present during early childhood, 
(2) whether two parents were present as of the initial sur\ey year, and (3) 
interactions between these variables and the contemporaneous mothers' 
employment variables. A summary table (Table B-23 in Appendix B) 
reports the unstandardized regression coefficients (and their associated 
"t** values), showing the association between these parent- present/moth- 
ers* employment interactions and the adolescent and early adult education 
outcomes. The results of this supplementary analysis, stated most suc- 
cincdy, suggest no major differences in the effects of mothers' employment 
between youth from intact family backgrounds and youth from fatherless 
homes. In the few instances in which differences in the effects of mothers' 
employment on youth from broken homes and on those from intact families 
ocurred, there are no theoretically satisfactor> rationales for interpreting 
the differences. As mentioned earlier, the results that include all respon- 
dents do not seem inconsistent in any maior way with those from the 
models limited to respondents from intact faniilies. 

Our findings on the impact of a disrupted family background on other 
career-related outcomes were of somewhat greater interest They showed 
that coming from a broken home represented a disadvantage for sons, for 
whom the occupational status of the 1976 job and occupational status of 
the occupation expected al age 30 are sharply depressed. For daughters, 
by contrast, coming from a female-headed household actually increases 
the occupational status of the job expected at age 35. These findings are 
consistent with a role-modeling interpretation. Sons find their achieve- 
ments retarded by the absence of a father in the family; by contrast, 
daughters, who presumably have the experience of a strong, career-ori- 
ented maternal influence, themselves adopt a more aggressive stance vis- 



It was considered imperative to include fathers" occupational status as a control variable in all 
our mtxlels lo avoid 'iny possibility of confounding mothers* work intensity variables with social 
class cflccts Since fathers occupational status is obviously irrelevant for broken homes, for 
this reason all analyses in this paper arc restricted to intact families. 
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a vis the labor market. We should note that these effects of coming from 
a broken home are likely to be conservative estimates, in that the impact 
of the broken home variable is evaluated net of family income and other 
important family characteristics. Since female-headed households typi- 
cally have much lower earnings levels than those of intact families, a 
substantial and deleterious indirect effect of coming from a broken home 
is likely to result for both sons and daughters for this reason. 

The Effects of Control Variables 

Because the effects of the other control variables are not central to the 
main .themes of this paper, we have omitted virtually all mention of them. 
However, the effects of the number of family members and of being 
firstborn are of some interest and do relate to contemporary changes in 
the demographic composition of families. Accordingly, some of the in- 
teresting findings with respect to these variables are briefly summarized 
here. 

Being firstborn has pervasive effects on adult attainments, especially 
for sons. Firstborn sons complete more education and- are more likely to 
attend and complete college. The reduced-form equations show them also 
to have higher status 1976 jobs and to aspire to a higher-status job at age 
30. For daughters, the firstborn variable shows effects only on college 
completion and occupational status in 1978 and only in the reduced-form 
equations. Perhaps this sex differential reflects the fact that firstborn sons 
do indeed get priority in the distribution of family resources. By contrast, 
firstborn daughters may find that the needs of younger brothers take pre- 
cedence. In any event, our finding regarding the advantageousness of 
being firstborn is in line with other research (e.g. , Mott and Haurin, 1982). 

By contrast, our findings regarding the effects of the number of family 
members seem counterintuitive. One might have thought that the greater 
the number of family members, the more a family's resources must be 
spread, leading to deleterious consequences for each family member. Our 
results do not support this contention. At least for sons, coming from a 
large family is associated \vith more educational attainment and a higher- 
status job expected for age 30. 

Finally, brief mention should be made of other independent and de- 
pendent variables used in earlier stages of our analysis, which for one 
reason or another were discarded from the final equations. Other maternal 
employment characteristics that were examined include the Bose status 
index of the occupation held longest by the mother since the birth of her 
first child, the atypicality of that occupation, a dummy variable indicating 
whether she was emplojed full time on this job, and her annual earnings 
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in 1967. These were ultimately discarded in the interests of theoretical 
parsimony and also because they were excessively collinear with the oc- 
cupational status of current j^, atypicality of current job, percent of years 
worked since the birth of the first child^ and annual hours worked in 1967, 
respectively. In any event, preliminary analyses showed that none of these 
-excluded variables in any significant way enhanced our understanding of 
the impact of maternal employment. 

Also excluded as exogenous variables were measures of mothers' sat- 
isfaction with housekeeping and with raising children. We initially hy- 
pothesized that mothers who professed satisfaction with these homemaking 
activities would have daughters who were less likely to be career-orfented 
and more likely to espouse tradjtjonal values. None of these hypotheses 
were borne out. Accordingly, to pare down the number of variables in 
the model, these regressois were deleted from further consideration. 

Additional adolescent intervening variables examined were respondents' 
.satisfaction with high school, time expenditure on homework. Rotter score 
(a measure of intemality), and, for daughters, ideal age at marriage. These 
were discarded when preliminary analyses showed them to be ineffective 
as mediators of mothers* employment characteristics on respondents' adult 
attainments. a. 

Finally, additional dependent variables tried but omitted include whether 
the respondent was ever married the tenth suryey year, whether she or 
he was ever divorced by that time; and,'for daughters, level of respon- 
sibility for household chores as of 1978. Results for these three outcomes 
were not included because they were entirely unrelated to maternal em- 
ployment and other relevant family background characteristics. 

A complete list of independefnt, intervening, and dependent variables 
tried but omitted from the fin^l analysis is*iricluded in Appendix A. 

CONCLUSION 

In the final analysis our results are more similar than dissimilar to what 
other researchers have found. There is a stron> tendency f6r mothers to 
transmit intergenerational educational^ b^lvior patterns to daughters and 
sons. There is also considerable evidence lhat'mothers can transmit non- 
traditional values and career orientations to daughters. There is very little 
evidence that the employment of mothers per se has any pervasive effect- 
positive or negative— on the educational, family, or career paths of their 
sons or daughters. Whfle there are some sporadic associations between a 
mother*s employment when her children are young and poorer outcomes 
for Ihem, our results in this regard are far from systematic or conclusive. 
And while parental employment characteristics, as measured by mothers' 
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and fathers' occupational attachment, occasionally showed some value as 
a predictor of adolescent or adult outcomes, strong intergenerational role- 
modeling influences were not observed. * 

The research focused on a generation reaching adulthood in the years 
around 1970. Thus, for the most part, we have been examining the effects 
of mothers' employment between the late 1950s and, about 1970. For a 
considerable portfo;; of that period, employment by women who had 
children in the home was, if not a rare, certainly an atypical occurrence. 
Indeed, the average mother in our sample worked six months or more in 
less than a quarter of the years between her first child's birth and 1967, 
For the most part, mothers of this generation who worked were doing so 
because of severe economic pressures. ^Vhat they probably were trans- 
mitting to their children, for the most part, was that employment was 
necessary in order for the family to cope financially. Moreover, in a social 
environment in wjiich paid employment by women with small children 
was generally viewed as normatively unacceptable, a mother's work con- 
ceivably was frequently associated with the presence of a father who eitiier 
consciously^ or subconsciously transmitted feelings of inadequacy — that 
he was not propeiiy filling the role that sQ$:iety expected him to fill. Thus, 
while some of the mothers undoubtedly found their work satisfying and 
fulfilling, it frequently was within the kind of family context described 
above. A mother's employment had some positive results, economic and 
otherwise, it could also have some negative manifestations. The net effect 
of thesfe factors is undoubtedly sensitive to the **chemistry" of the par- 
ticular family and is di least to some extent beyond the capability of being 
operationalizedjn a large-scale survey. As such our proliferation of ^^non- 
results," as measured by direct effects of mothers' employment on the 
various outcomes, seems entirely explicable. 

As a final caveat, it is useful to consider how a replication of this 
research with a sample of youth reaching .adulthood in the 1980s might 
respond different!) to mothers' employment-related considerations than 
the sample in our analysis. Indeed, it might be hypothesized that should 
our soci'^ty acknowledge the universal acceptability of women (and moth- 
ers) pursuing a career, the potential negativersocial reinforcement of having 
a mother who follows a nonnormative path by not working may be a 
research question of considerable interest. 
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APPENDIX A, SAMPLE AND VARIABLE DESCRIPTIONS ^ 

The Samples 

Our samples originally consisted of 784 pairs of matched mothers and 
(laughters and 768 pairs of matched mothers and sons. These samples 
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were derived from the original cohorts of older women in 1967, young 
women in 1968, and young men in 1966 of the National Longitudinal 
Surveys. Our analyses were restricted to mother and child pairs living 
together in 1967 and when the child was age 14 and age 17. In order to 
have 10-year outcome measures, an additional sample restriction required 
that the child be interviewed at his or her 10-year survey point (1978 for 
young women ^nd 1976 for young men). 

Our universes were further restricted by the need to include the 1968 
(for girls) and 1966 (for boys) intervening high school variables. These 
questions were asked only of youth who had completed at least one year 
of high school. This loss represents approximately 2^5 sample cases for 
young women and 200 for young men. In the mother-son analyses, 74 
additional pairs were lost as a result of missing data on the 1971 short 
attitude series on women working. In most instances, these 74 cases 
represent young men who were in the military at that time. 

Dependent Variables 

1 . Probability of not completing high school 
1978 (1976) 

A dummy variable coded 1 if the daughter (son) had completed 0 
to 1 1 years of school and coded 0 otherwise. In all instances, the earlier 
date given refers to the 10-year interview point for the young men and 
the later date refers to the 10-year interview point for the young women. 

2. Probability of college attendance 
1978 (1976) 

A dummy variable coded 1 if the daughter (son) had completed 13 
or more years of school and coded 0 otherwise. 

3. Probability of college completion 
1978 (1976) 

A dummy variable coded 1 if the daughter (son) had completed 16 
or more years of school and coded 0 otherwise. 

4. Highest grade completed 
1978 (1976) 

Highest grade of schooling completed by the daughter (son). This 
IS a continuous variable ranging from 0 to 18 years of schooling with the 
18th year representing 6 or more years of college. 

5. Probability of expecting to work at age 35 
(in 1978.) 

A dummy variable coded 1 if the daughter indicated she wanted 
to be working at age 35 and coded 0 if she wanted to be married and 
keeping house. " ♦ 
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6. Typicality of occupation expected for age 35 
(in 1978) 

Atypicalit) score for the 3-digit occupation daughter wants to hold 
at age 35. An at>picalit> score is the difference between the percentage 
of women found in the ocuupational category (1970 census definition) and 
the percentage of women represented m the experienced civilian labor 
force in 1970. For example, m 1970. women were 38.1 percent of the, 
experienced civilian labor force and 4.6 percent of all architects. The 
atypicality score for a woman who is an architect is 4.6-38. 1 - - 33.5 x 10. 
The larger the positive value of the at>picalit> score, the more typical the 
occupation is for women, conversely, the larger the negative value, the 
more atypical the occupation is for women. The variable ranges from 
-609 to +609. 

7. Typicality of 1978 job 

Atypicality score of daughter's 3-digit occupation of current job in 
1978. The variable ranges from - 609 to + 609 and includes only currently 
employed women. See item 6 for further details on the atypicality score. 

8. Nontraditionalism of 1978 attitudes (long series) 

This variable wa^ derived from the daughter's long attitude series 
about women's roles (question 48 in the 1^78 schedule). Specifically, it 
incorporates responses to the following items: 

(a) Modern conveniences permit a wife to work without neglecting 
her family. 

(b) A woman \s place is in the home, not in the office or shop. 

(c) A wife who carries out her full family responsibilities doesn't 
have time for outside (employment. 

(d) A working wife feels more useful than one who doesn*t hold 

a job. 

(e) The employment of wives leads to more juvenile delinquency. 
(0 It is much better for everyone concerned if the man is the 

achiever outside the home and the woman takes care of the home and 
family. 

(g) Men should shara the work around the house with women, 
such' as doing dishes, cleanirlg. and so forth. 

(h) A working mothtr can estabhsh just as warm and secure a-^ 
relationship with her children as a mother who does not v/ork. 

(i) Women are mucfi happier if they stay at home and take care 
of their children. ' 

(j) A woman should not let bearmg and rearing children stand in 
the way of a career if she wants it. 
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Each separate item was scaled from 1 to 5 (a code 3 was undecided) such 
that higher valuer reflected a less traditional response. All items were then 
summed to obtain a single scale ranging from 10 to 50. 
9. Number of children by age 24 

The number of children bom to a daughter by her 24th birthday. 
For sons, this variable represents the number of children the daughter 
reports in her household at the first survey at which she is age 24 (or 
clc .est prior survey to her 24th birthday if she was not interviewed the 
year she turned 24). The variable ranges from 0 to 10. 

10. ' Number of children expected 

Continuous number of children daughters expect to have as of the 
1978 si:«Tey. The variable ranges Jrom 0 to 15. 

1 1 . Anticipated occupational status (Bose) of job planned for age 35 
Bose index score attached to the 3-digit occupation the daughter 

expects for age 35. This variable ranges from 0 to 100 and is measured 
as of 1978. 

The Bose index represents an ordinal measure of occupational pres- 
tige. The scale was developed originally by Christine Bose (1973, Ap- 
pendix E) from a sample of 197 white households in the Baltimore area 
who responded to questions about the prestige of 1 Iff selected occupations. 
Rankings within each occupation were averaged and mean values trans- 
formed to a scale ranging from 0 to 100. These scores were then regressed 
on 1959 median earnings and 1960 median years of school completed for 
the civilian experienced female labor force emplo>ed in these occupations. 
The resulting equation was then used to calculate prestige scores for 
occupations for women in the National Longitudinal Surveys sample. 

12. Occupational status (Bose) of 1978 job 

Bose index score for the daughter's 3-digit occupation of current 
job (see item 1 1 for further details on the Bose index). This variable ranges 
from 0 to 100 and includes only currently employed women. 

13. Anticipated occupational status (Duncan) of job planned for age 
30 

The 2 digit Duncan index score attached to the 3-digit occupation 
the son expects for age 30. Thelvariable ranges from 0 to 96. This variable 
is measured as of 1978. The Duncan socioeconomic index is a measure 
of occupational prestige based on (1) the proportion of male workers in 
1950 whose completed education included four years of high school or 
more and (2) the proportion of men with incomes of $3,500 or more in 
1949 (see Duncan, 1961). 

14. Occupational status (Duncan) for 1976 job 

The 2-digit Duncan index score for the son*s 3-digit occupation of 
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current job (bee item 13 for further details on the Duncan index). This 
variable has a range of 0 to 96 and includes onl> currentl> employed men, 

15. Nontraditionalism of 1978 attitudes (short series) 

This \ariable was derived from daughters' responses to the short 
series of attitude statements on women's roles. The question and statements 
were phrased as follows: 

Now I'd like >ou to think about a family where there is a mother, a father 
who wurk;> full time, and several children under school age. A trusted relative 
who can care fur the children lives nearby. In, this family situation, how do you 
fed about the mother taking a full-time jou outside the home?" 

(a) If she prefers to work and her husband agrees. 
. (b) If she prefers to work, but her husband doesn't particularly like it. 

Responses to each statement ranged from 1, * 'definitely not all 
right," to 5, **derinitely all right." Our variable consists of the sum of 
these two items. The scale ranges from 2 to 10, with higher values rep- 
resenting a less traditional attitude toward women working. 

16. Nontraditionalism of 1976 attitudes (short series) 

This variable derives from sons' responses to the short series of 
attitude statements on women's roles. The question and statement were 
phrased as follows: 

Now Td like your opinion about women working. People have different 
ideas about whether married women should work. Here are statements about a 
married woman with preschool aged children. In each case, how do you feel 
about such a woman taking a full-time job outside the borne? 

(a) U she wants to work and her husband agrees. 

(b) If she wants to work, even if her husband does not particularly like 
the idea. 

Responses to each statement ranged from K ''definitely not all 
right," to 5, ''definitely all right." Our variable consists of the sum of 
these two items. The scale ranges from 2 to 10, with higher values, rep- 
resenting a less traditional attitude toward women working. 

Independent Variables j 

1 . Percent of years working 6 or more months between birth of first 
child and 1967 

This variable is the ratio of the number of years the mother worked 
6 months or more between the birth of her firs^t child and 1967 to the 
number of years that have passed between the birth of her first child and 
1967. It is a continuous measure ranging from 0 to 1. 
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2. Mother worked preschool 

A dummy variable coded 1 if the mother returned to work witliin 
0 to 5 years after the birth of her first child and coded 0 otherwise, 

3. Family income 

The mother's report of total family income (in 1966 dollars) during 
the year preceding the 1967 interview. If the mother's record was missing 
data on either her own or her husband's earnings, total family income 
data was obtained from the daughter's (son's) 1968 (1966) survey. 

4. Number of family memben> ' 

Number of family members in mother's household in 1967. 

5. Respondent is whjte 

A dummy variable coded 1 if the daughter (son) is white and coded 
0 if she (he) is nonwhite. 

6. Typicality of mother's 1967 job 

A measure of how typical or atypical the mother's current occu- 
pation is for women. An aiypicality score is attached to the mother's 3- 
digit Oixupation code (see dependent variable item 6 for further details 
on the atypicality score). This variable is for currently employed women 
and ranges from -609 to +609. 

7. Mother's occupational status (Bose) of 1967 job 

Bose index score attached to the 3-digit occupation of mother's 
current job (see dependent varit*.ble item 1 1 for further details on the Bose 
index). This variable is for currently employed women and ranges from 



8. Annual hours worked (by mother) in 1966 

A continuous measure of hours worked by the mother during the 
past year (1966), Usual hours worked at current or last job were multiplied 
by the number of weeks worked in the past year. Women who did not 
work during the past year were assigned zero annual hours. 

9, Highest grade completed by mother 

Number of years of schooling completed by the mother. If data 
were missing from the mother's record, information on completed years 
of schooling was obtained from the daughter's (son's) 1968 (1966) sui-vey. 
This variable ranger, from 0 to 18 years, a code of 18 includes 6 or more 
years of college, I 

10. Highest grade x annual hours 

An interaction variable that multiplies the highest grade completed 
by the mother by her annual hours of work during 1966. 

1 1 . Age of respondent 

Age of the daughter (son) in 1968 (1966). Range is from 14 to 17 

years. 

12. Respondent firstborn 



Oto 100. 
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A dummy variable coded I if the daughter (j>on) wab the first child 
born to the mother and coded 0 otherwise. 

13. Nontraditionalism of mother in 1967 

Mother's short attitude series oil women\s roles. This variable was 
derived from responses to the following question: 

Now rd like your opinion about women working. People have different 
idca^ about whether married women should work. Here arc statements about a 
married woman with children between the ages of 6 and 12. In each case, how 
do >ou feel .iboul such a woman taking a full-lime job outside the home? 

(a) If she wants to work and her husband agrees. 

(b) If she wants to work, even if her husband does not particularly like 
the idea. 

Responses range from 1, ''definitely not all right, to 5, **definitely 
all right.'* Our variable is the sum of the two separate items creating a 
smgle Scale ranging from 2 to 10, with higher values representing a less 
traditional attitude toward women working. 

14. Mother has strong work ethic 

A dummy variable derived from the respondent's (1967) reply to 
the question. *Mf by some chance you were to get enough money to live 
comfortably without working, do you think that you would work any- 
way?" Our variable is coded I if the respondent answered yes and coded 
0 otherwise. All nonworkers were coded 0. 

15. Nontraditionalism of father in 1967 

Older woman's response to question; **How does your husband 
feel about your working?" If the respondent was not currently working 
the question was phrased. **How do you think your husband would feel 
about your working now?" The variable ranges from a code of I , **dislike 
it very much," to 5, **like it very much." 

16. Father's occupational status (Duncan) in 1966 

The 2-digit Duncan index score attached to the 3-digit occupation, 
reported for the older woman's husband in the 1967 household record (see 
dependent variable item 13 for further details on the Duncan index). If 
data for the husband were missing from the household record, the woman's 
occupation j)f current or last job was used instead. Thi: variable ranges 
from 0 to 96. 

Intervening Variables | 

I : Respondent worked in high school 

A dummy variable coded I if the daughter (son) worked during 
her (his) most recent year in high school and coded 0 otherwise. 
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2. Respondent's educational goal in 1968 (1966) 

This variable was derived from the daughter's (son's) response to 
the question. *'How much more education would you like to get?" It 
ranges from 0 to 18 >ears of schooling, with a code of 18 including 6 or 
more years of college. If the respondent indicated she (he) desired no 
additional schooling, her (his) current highest grade of schooling com- 
pleted was imputed. 

3. Extensiveness of respondent's high school extracurricular activity 
A categorical variablj^indicating the average number of hours the 

daughter (son) spent per w^on extracurricular activities at school during 
her (his) most recent full year in high school: 

(0) 0 hours (i.e., did not participate) 

(1) 1-4 hours 

(2) 5-9 hours 

(3) 10-14 hours 

(4) 15-19 hours 

(5) 20 hours jor more 

4. Nontraditionalism of respondent's preferred high school curriculum 
A dummy variable coded 1 if the high school subject preferred was 

atypical for women and coded 0 otherwise. Mathematics, science, and 
vocational subjects were considered atypical for women. 

5. Nontraditionalism of respondent in 1968 

This variable was derived from the daughter's responses to the 
short series of attitude statements on women's roles. The question and 
statements were phrased as follows: 

Now I'd like you to think about a family where there is a mother, a father 
who 'Aorkb full time, and several children under school age. A trusted relative 
^who can care for the children lives nearb>. In this family situation, haw do you 
feci about the mother taking a full-time job outside the home? 

(a) If she prefers to work and her husband agrees. 

(b) If she prefers to work, but her husband doesn't particularly like it. 

Responses! to each statement ranged from 1, ''definitely not all 
right," to 5, "definitely all right," Our variable consists of the sum of 
ihese two items. [The scale ranges from 2 to 10, with higher values rep- 
resenting a less traditional attitude toward women working. 

6. Nontraditionalism of respondent in 1971 

This variable was derived from the son's, responses to the short 
attitude statements on women's roles. The question and statements were 
phrased as follows: 
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- Now I*d like your opinion about women working. People have different 
ideas about whether married women should work. Here are some statements about 
a married woman with preschool age children. In^each case, how do you feel 
about such a woman taking a full-time job outside the home? 

(a) If she wants to work and her husband agrees. 

(b) If she wants to work, even if her husband does not particularly like 
it. 

Responses to each statement ranged from 1, ''definitely not all 
right,** to 5, "definitely all right." Our variable consists of the sum of 
these two items. The scale ranges from 2 to Iff with higher values rep- 
resenting a less traditional view toward women working. 

7. Daughter's occupational knowledge 

This variable is the continuous score (0 to 10) on a test used in the 
daughter's 1969 survey to measure the extent of labor market (occupa- 
tional) information. It represents the number of correct responses to 10 
items. The means and standard deviations for the scale, respectively, are 
'7.7 and 2.0 for whites and 5.6 and 2.5 for blacks. Actual items from the 
test are available from the authors.' 

8. Son*s occupational knowledge 

This variable is the continuous score (0 to 10) on a test used in the 
son's 1966 survey to measure the extent of labor market (occupational) 
mformation. It represents the number of correct responses out of 10 oc- 
cupation items. Actual items from the test are available from the authors. 
Items for the young men differ somewhat from those used in the 1969 
survey of young women. 

Variables Tried But Omitted From Analysis 

The following is a list of variables included in the regression models at 
one time or another and for various reasons eventually excluded from our 
analyses. i 

Dependent variables 

1. A .series of dummy variables indicating the degree of responsibility 
the daughter had for cooking, washing dishes , cleaninglhouse, and washing 
clothes in her own household (1978). 

2. Probability of daughter being ever married by 1978. 

3. Probability of daughter being divorced by 1978. 

Independent v?riables 

4..Bose index of mother's longest-held job between the birth of her 
first child and 1967. 
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5. Atypicality of m^ther^s longest held job between the birth of her 
first child and 1967. 

6. Duncan index of occupation held by head of household when daugh- 
ter was age L4 (196S). 

7. Mother's earnings from wages and salary during past year (1967). 

8. Family income less mother's earnings (1967). 

9. Mother's satisfaction with housekeeping (1967). 

10. Mother's satisfaction with taking care of children (1967). 

11. A dummy variable indicating whether daughter lived with both 
parents at age 14 (1968). 

12. A dummy variable indicating whether daughter lived in an urban 
area at age 14 (1968). 

13. Usual hours worked by the mother on her longest-held job since 
the birth of her first child. 

Intervening variables * 

14. The average amount of time the daughter spent on homework during 
her last year in high school (1968). 

15. Daughter's long series of attitudes on women's roles (1972). 

16. Daughter's satisfaction with high school (1968), 

17. Daughter's Rotter score (1970). 

18. Daughter's ideal age for marriage (1968). 



APPENDIX B: TABLES 

The following tables include ordinary least-squares regression models for 
estimating the effects of background factors on male and female adoles- 
cents and the attitudes and behaviors of young adults. 
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TABLE B-1 Effects ut Background Fadurs on Female Adule^cent Attitudes and Behaviors. Unstandardizcd Regression Coefficients 
(Married, Husband-Present Families) 

Dependent Variables 



Background Faetors 



Nontraditionalisin 
in 1968 



Extensiveness 
of High 
School Extra- 
curricular 
Activities 



Educational 
Goal 
in 1968 



Nontraditionalism 
of Preferred High 
School Curricu- 
lum 



Worked in 
High School 



Occupational 
Knowledge 



Family income 
Number of family members 
Respondent is white 
Age of respondent 
Percentage of years working 6 
or more months between 
birth of first child and 1967 
Rcsix)ndent firstborn 
O jorkcd preschool 
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.49 X 10'^ 
.046 » 
.201 
.086 



.137 
-.027 
,093 



.16 X 10 ^^ 
- 096" 
-".054 

.99 X 10^ 



.90 X 10*^ 
.021 
-1.14« 
-.098 



-.019 
.17 
-.041 



191 



.437 
.163 
.036 



.32 X 10'^ 
.067'' 
.040 

.27 X 10^ 



.220^ 
-.036 
-.120* 



-.47 X 

.24 X 



10-^ 
10-^ 
.058 
.082^ 



-.321* 
-.119* 
.153* 



.26 X 10-^* 
-.175^ 
1.12" 
.058^ 



.034 
.615^ 
-.246 



Nontradittonalism of mother in 

1967 121*' .029 

Highcsl ijradc completed by ^ 

mother 113 ^04 1 
HighcM grade x annudt hour> 

1966 .14 X 10 .18 X lO"' 
Annual hours worked in 1966 -.14 x 10 14 x 10* 
Mother has* strong worl^ cthic - Oil ?I72 
Father's occupational status 

(Duncan) m 1966 .59 x 10- ~ II x 
Nontraditionjlism of father m 

1967 * ' 225" ,039 
Constant 3 56 1 .05 
R- (adjusted) " 082 056 
F ratio 3.27 2.51 
Sample m/c 355 355 



''Significant at the 01 level m a 2-iailed test 
^Significant at the 05 level" 
* Significant at the 10 level 



-.050 , .013 



.231** .039* 



23 X 10"^ 


- ,71 


X 10'^^ 


,51 X 10"' 


.53 


X 10"^ 


- .034 




r .073 


0I2« 


.14 


X 10* 


.056 


.14 


X 10- 


13.95" 




- .767* 


.162 




.095 


5.90 




3.65 


35S 




355 



-.60 X 10* 


S-.02* 


.038^ 


,196" 


.43 X lO'-^ 


- '. 25 X 10-^ 


.41 X 10*^ 


.53 X 10^ 


- 025 


-.145 


-,19 X 10' 


- ,74 X 10 


J3 X 10* 


.072 


1,1*/ 




.051 . 


.248* 


2J7 ' 


' 9.34 


355 


355 



00 



TABLE B 2 Effects of Background Factors on Female Adolescent Attitudes and Behaviors in Families with Working Motheri^. 
Unstandardizcd Regression Coefficients (Married, Husband-Present Families) 

Dependent Variables 







Extensiveness 




Nontraditionalism 










^ of Extra- 


Educational 


of Preferred High 








Nontraditionalism 


curricular 


Goal 


School Curricu* 


Worked in 


Occupationa 


Background Factors 


in 1968 


Activities 


in 1968 


lum 


High School 


Knowledge 


Family income 


-.64 X 10*^ 


.11 X lO-' 


-.64 X 10*^ 


-.15 X 10-^ 


-.51 X 10*^ 


-.53 X 10-^ 


Number of family members 


.089 


'-J00* 


.017 


.066^ 


-.13 X 10*^ 


-.155'' 


Respondent is white 


.496 


-.368 


-1.48" 


.213 


-.019 


1.74^ 


Age of respondent 


-.013 


-.131 


.139 


.044 

-■4 


.064 


.671^ 


Percentage of years working 6 












or more months between 














birth of first child and 1967 


.712 


.071 


.507 


.376*^ 


-.366^ 


.420 


Respondent firstborn 


-.527'' 


.252 


-.067 


-.044 


-.28 X 10*^ 


.452*" 


Mother worked preschool 


-.245 


-.146 


-.193 


-.090 


.102 


-.328 


M-»»^:.:^P2ljj„, of mother in 

ERIC 














J 94" 


.013 


-.108** 


.49 X iO-^ 


.034 


.036 



Highest grade completed by 
mother 

Highest grade x annual hours 
1966 

Annual hours worked in 1966 
Mother's occupational status 

(Bosc) on 1967 job 
Typicality of mother's 1967 

job 

Mother has strong work ethic 
Father's occupational status 

(Duncan) in 1966 
Nontraditionatism of father in 

1967 ' 
Constant 
; (adjusted) 
F ratio 
Sample size 

''Significant at the .01 level in a 2>talled test. 
^Significant at the .05 level.. 
^Significant at the .10 level. 



- .256^ 


-.26 X 10*^ 


,19 X 10^^ 


.27 X 10^ 


.19 X 10'^* 


-.31 X 10'^ 


.87 X 10^ 


.37 X 10"^ 


.11 X 10*^* 


-.13 X lO*^ 


.363 ^ 


-.206 


.49 X 10"^ 


-,29 X lO-^ 


.248*^ 


.088 


5.44 


3.66*^ 


124 


.036 


2.53 


1.40 


174 


174 



194 



.2! X lO'' 
.94 X lO-' 

.012 

.34 X lO-' 
.056 

.76 X 10'^ 

.062 
9.76^ 
.175 
3.30 
174* 



.72 X 10 -^ 
-.11 X lO-^ 

,44 X 10'' 

-.47 X lO-' 
-.021 

-.10 X 10'^ 

.036 
-1.21 
.060 
1.70 
174 



.034 

.20 X 10*^ 
-.12 X \0'i 

-.66 X 10'^^ 

-.88 X 10-* 
-.027 

-.52 X 10^ 

.24 X 10-^ 
-.638 
.023 
1.25 
174 



.036 

.28 X 10*^ 
-.96 X 10*^ 

.010 

.58 X 10^ 
.010 

.17 X 10'^ 

.55 X 10"^ 
-4jr 
.229 
4:20 
174 



00 



TABLL B-3 Lffccts of Background l dctorb and Adolescent Outcomcb on Adult Educdtional Outcomcb of Young Women. Unstandardized 
Regression Coefficients (Married. Husband-Present Families) 





Dependent Variables 


•t 






Background Factors 
and Adolescent 
Outcomes 


Probability of Not 
Completing High School 


Probability of 
College Attendance 


Probability of 
College Completion 


Highest Grade 
Completed 


Without 
With Int." lnt/\ 


Without 
With Int. Int. 


Without 
With Int. Int. 


Without 
With Int. Int. 



Family income 

Number of family members 

Respondent is white 

Age of respondent 

Percentage of years working 
6 or more monllis between 
birth of first child and 
1967 

Respondent firstborn 
Mother worked preschool 
Nontraditionalism of mother 

in l%7 
Highest grade completed by 

mother 
Highest grade x annual 

hours 1966 
Annu'j i.oyr5 worked in 



ERIC 



.74 X 10-^ 
-.11 X 10'' 
-.022 
.047' 



-.041 
.014 
.050 

-.79 X 10- 

-.54 X 10'^ 

-.26 X 10-^ 

.43 X lO"' 



.68 X 
-.17 X 10- 
-.96 X 10 - 
»046* 



-.045 
-.016 
.048 

-.67 X 10- 

-.016^ 

-.28 X 10"^ 

.44 X lO-' 



.99 X iqf .16 X 10*^ 

-.010 -.72 X 10-2 

-.104 -.204'' 

.Oil .014 



-.058 
.050 
,028 



.49 X 10'- 
,073 
,018 



.91 X 10- .46 X lO-^ 

.045^ .080* 

-.17 X 10'^'' - .17 X 10"^ 
.20 X 10'* 



18 X 10-f ' 

19^ 



.87 X I0<^ 
-.017 
-.164' 
.024 



-.026 
.066 
-.023 

.Oil 

.033'' 
-.40 X 10 ^ 
.48 X lO-' 



.23 X iO'^ 
-.Oil 
-.243'' 

.67 X 10 - 



.062 
.09K 
-.048 

.72 X 10'-^ 

.050^ 

-.43 X 10-^ 

.19 X 



-.15 X IQ-' 
-.038 
-.364 
.032 



-.322 
.194 
.129 

.063 

.200^ 

-.57 X 10"^ 

.61 X lO--* 



.21 X lO-' 
-.016 
-.821' 
-.023 



.043 
.311 
.0.1^ 

.048 

.324^ 

-.55 X lO-' 

.45 X 10-^ 



Mother has strong work ethic 


.037 


.045 


.043 


.022 


-.044 " 


-.047 


.49 X 10'2 


-.166 


Father's occupational s^tus 


-.34 X 10-^ 


-.62 X 10'-^ 


.13 X 10'* 


.26 X 10-2^ 








.010''' 


(Duncan) in 1966 


.11 X 10'2 


.25 X lO'^'' 


.40 X 10-2 


*^Nontraditionansni of father 


















• in 1967 


-.26 x*10- 


- ..16 X 10"^ 


.78 X 10 - 


.014 


-.026 


-.024 


-.072 


-.052 


~ Non traditionalism -of 










-.73 X lO*^" 








respondent in 1968 


.74 X I0'2 




-.013 






-,046 --^ 




Extensiveness of 




ff ^ * 














respondent's high school 


















extracurricular activities 


-.024' 




.037 




-.89 X 10^ 




.145 




Respondent's educational 


















goal in 1968 


-.024'^ 




.100*^ 




.080" 




.43 r 




Nontraditionaltsm of 












« 






respondent's preferred 




' 4 


.115'' 












high school curriculum 


-.039 






.063 




.491'' 




Respondent worked in high J 


















school 


-.044' 




.042 




-.124*" 




-.240 




Respondent \s occupational 










.18 X lO"-^ 






• 


knowledge 


' .19 X lO*-^ 




.015 






.015 




Constant 


- ,189 


-.446 


--1.84* 


-.67L 


-1.40^ 


-.240 


4.26' 


10.09*' 


R^ (adjusted) 


.089 


.042 


.260 


.132 


.193 


.104 


.305 


.162 


F ratio 


2.73 


2.11 


7.23 


4 84 


5.23 


3.93 


8.76 


5.88 


Sample size 


355 


355 


355 


355 


^555 


355 


355 


335 



"With intervening outcomes. 
* Without intervening outcomes. 
^'Significant at the .01 level in a 2-lailed test. 
''Significant at thp .05 level. 
'Significant at the .lO'Jevel. 



00 



ERIC 



00 
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TABLb B-4 Effectj. of Background Facturb and Adulcbtcnt Outcomes on Adult Educational Outcomes of Young V/omcn in Families 
With Working Mothers. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients (Married, Husband-Present Families) 





Dependent Variables 








Background Factors 
and Adolescent 
Outcomes 


Probability of Not 
. Completing High School 


"Probability of 
Attending College 


Probability of 
Completing College 


Highest Grade 
Completed 


Without 
With Int." Int.^ 


Without 
With Int. ' Int. 


Without 
With Int.' Int. 


^ ^Vithout 
With Int. • Int. 



'Family income 
'^umbcr of family members 

Respondent Is .white 

Age of respondent 

Percentage of years working 
6 or more months between 
birth of tlrst child and 
1967 

Respondent firstborn 
Mother worked preschool 
Nontradilionalism of mother 
in 1967 

Highest grade completed'by . 

mother " 
Highest grade x annual 

hours 1966 
Annual hours workc^l in 

1966 * - ' ■ 
\yi«t^,v occupational status 
I- PI on 1967 job 



.32 X lO'-^ 
.011 
.023 
. .054'' 



.30 X lO'-^, 
.83 X 10"^ 
.072 
.052^' 



.13 X lO-' 
-.030 
-.250 
-.019^ 



.85 X 10'^ 
-.023 
-.286' 
.019 



.17 X lO"'^ 
-.023 
-.220 
.020 



X 10^''' 
-.019 
-.292^ 
.026 



-.37 



X 10'^ 
-.118 
r.729 
-.047' 



-.11 X 10*^ 



•1.09^ 
.017 



.46 X 10 ' 
.60 X lO-^ 
.037 


^.77 X 10^ 
-.15 X 10" 
.042 


-.056 
.064 
-.015 


.072 
.069 > 
-.059 


-.65 
.47 


X 10^ 
.052 
X 10'^ 


.093 
.040 
-.022 




-.244 
.210 
.127 


.278 
.192 
-.036 


.37 X 10"^ 


-:55 X lO"' 


.46 X 10'^ 


-.59 X 10^ 


.75 


X 10"^ 


.12 X 10'^ 




.029 


-.013 


-.024 


-.035 


.041' 


.068' 




.027 


.041 




.166 


.266'' 


.30 X 10*^ 


.29 X lO -^ 


-.16 X lO"' 


-J7 X lO"' 


-.11 


X 10"^ 


-.58 X 10'^ 


-.40 


X 10'' 


- ,56 X lO"' 


.15 X 10"^ 


.10 X 10"^ 


.16 xHO-^ 


.16 X 10"^ 


.18 


X 10-^ 


.47 X 10-^ 


.41 


X lO"-^ 


^49 X 10 -* 


.17 X 10 "^ 


AS X 10-2 


.12 x 10 '^ 


o .34 X 10^ 


.58 


X 10'^^ 


.76 X 10-^^ 




.015 


V.024'' 



Typicality of niother*s 1967 

job ' .17 X lO-' 

Mqlhcr has strong work ethic .070^ 
Fathcr^s occupational status 

(Duncan) in 1966 -.65 x 10-^ 

Nontraditionalism of father 

in 1967 .83 x lO"^ 

Nontraditionalism of 

respondent in 1968 J4 x 10'^ 

Exicnsivcncss of 

respondent's high school 

extracurricular activities -.025 
Respondent's educational 

goal in 1968 -.025^ 
Nontraditionalism of 

respondent's preferred ' 

high school curriculum -.067 
Respondent worked in high 

school - .052 

Respondent's occupational 

knowledge .70 X 10^ 

Constant - -373 

R- (adjusted) .071 
F ratio 1.60 
Sample she 174 



.40 X 10-^ -.15 X 10-^ 
.080 • .016' 

,76 x' 10"^ .18 X *10"^ 

.38 X 10'^ -.66 X 10'^ 

-.55 X I0-- 

.80 X 10'- 

.083*^ 

-.179^ 
.022 



-.589 
.036 
1.40 
174 



.031 
-.958 
.164 
2.55 
174 



15 X 10-^ -.17 X lO"-^ -.14 X lO'-^ -.64 x 10-^ 

-.074 



,014 
.24 X 10- 
.45 X 10'^ 



-.498 
.088 
2.04 
174 



-.074 
.14 X 10'^ 
-.025 
-.44 X 10'^ 

-.034 
.065^ 

-.99 X 10"^ 

-.167*" 

.49 X 10-2 
-1.02 
.172 
2.63 
174 



-.057 
.20 X 10"^ 
-»024 



-.393 
.109 
2.32 
174 



.60 X iq^ 
-.096 
-.018 

.94 X 10'^ 
.355* 



.443 

-.473' 

.037 
7.67^' 
.220 
3.22 
174 



-.60 X lO-' 
-.054 ' 

.87 X 10"^ 

-.064 



10.60** 
.125 
2.54 
174 



"With intervening outcomes. 
''Without ialervcning outcomes. 
^'Significant at the .01 level in a 2*tailed test. 
''Significant at the .05 level. 
'Significant at the .10 level. 
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TABLE B-5 Effects uf Backgruund Fauiurs and Adulcsccnt Outcomes on Career Related Attitudes and Behaviors of Young Women. 
Unstandardized Regression Coefficients (Married, Husband-Present Families) 



Dependent Variables 



Background Factors and 
Adolescent Outcomes 



Occupational Status 
(Bose) of 1978 Job 



Anticipated Occtipational 
Status (Bose) of Job 
Planned for Age 35 



Probability of Expecting to 
Worl^at Age 



With Int." Without Int.^ With Int. Without Int. With Int. Without Int. 



Family income 
Number of family members 
Respondent is white* 
Age of respondent 

Percentage of years work|ng 6 or more 
moliths between birtli of first child and 
1 967 

Respondent 'firstborn 
Mother worked preschool 
Nontraditionaltsm of mother in 1967 
ij:«u^» "^adc completed by mother 



,73 X 10*^ .10 X 10"^ 

-.595 -.596 

-7.14' -7.89' 

.525 .190 



ERIC 



adc X annual hours 1966 



5.91 
3.31 
-1,28 
.200 
.504 
.13 X 10*^ 



8.98 
' 4.58^ 
-2.14 
.266 
1.05 
^ .79 X IQ-^ 



.79 X 10*^ 
-.686 
-6.72' 
-1.12 



-4.92 
.562" 
1.15 

-.130 
.746 
.80 X 10 *' 



.12 X 10"^ 
-,736 

. -9.09^ 
-1.66 



-I.6I 
2.02 
-.661 
-.284 
1.62*^ 
.15 X 10-^ 



.34 X lO-^" .39 X 10*^ 

-.013 -.70 X 10-2 

-.101 -.130 

.050^ * .045 



-.056 
.022 
.020 
.034** 

-.023 
.10 X lO"' 



-.044 
.0l4 
.022 
^ .037^ 
-.019 
.13 X 10"^ 



Annual hours worked in 1966 
Mother has strong' work ethic 
Father's occupational Matus 

(Duncan) in 1966 ^ 
Nontraditionalism of father in 1967 
Non traditional ism of respondent in 1968 
Extensiveness of respondent's high school 
> extracurricular activities ^ 
Respondent's educational goal in 1968 
Nontraditionalism of respondent's^ 

preferred high school curriculum 
Respondent worked in high school 
Respondent's occupational knowledge 
Constant 
R^ (adjusted) 
F ratio 
Sample size 



^VVithnnlervcning outcomes., 
^Without intervening outcomes. 
^SigniHcant at the .01 level in a 2-(ailed test. 
'^Significant at the .05 leve!. 
'Significant at the . 10 level. ' 



.21 X 10'^ 


-.25 X 10'- 


-3.39 


-3.86 


.41 A 10'^ 


.033 


-1.26' 


-1.43'^ 


-.336 


1.49 




1.88' 




/ 




. 2.55 




-3.95' 




.271 




19.77 


46.56 


.094 


.042 


2.18 


1.72' 


228 


228 



.69 X 10 -^ 
-3.17 


.75 X 10 -^ 
-3.45 


-.94 X 10-^ 
.095 


- .085' 

-.095 

-.868' 


— .044 
-.040 


.54 X 10*** 
-.064'' 
.015 


.699 
2.97'' 




.018 
.015 


. 1.90 
-1.91 

.584 
' 23.10 
;139 
3.21 
?76 


0 ♦ 

78.15'' 
• .035 
1.71 

276 


.062 , 
.032 

.022 
.049 
1.91 
355 



.13 X lO'-^ 
.087 

.64 X lO'-^ 
-.059^ 



.287 
.049 
2.29 
355 



r 



OO 



TABLE B 6 EffcLts of BdLkground FaLtors and AdoIesLcnt Outcomes on Career Related Attitudes and Behaviorj) of Young Women 
in Familiei with \Vorking .vluthers. UnMandardiZed Regression Coefficients (Married, Husband-Present Families) 



Dependent Variables ^ 

Anticipated Occupational 

Occupational Status Status (Bose) of Job -Probability of Expecting to 

. (Bose) of 1978 Job Planned for Age 35^ Work at Age 35 

Background Faclors and 



Adolescent Outcomes 




With Int." 


Without Int.* 


V/ith !nl. 


Without Inl^ 


With Int. 


Without Int. 


Family irfcomc ^-^^^ 
Number of family members J^*' 


.58 X lO'-^ 


.35 X lO'"^ 


.88 X 10"* 


-,57'x 


-.21 X 10-^'' 


-.^2-x lO-''' 


-1.04 


-.615 


-,448» 


-.4?19 


-.022 


, -.027 


Respondent Is vHiite J 




♦ -18.85*' 


-15.24^' 


-12.23'' 


-13.04'' ' 


-.051 


-.090 


Age of respondent i 




-1.37 


-.541 


-3.90^ 


-2.64 


.35 X 10'^ 


.017 


Percentage of years working 6 onucti^ 
















months between birth of first child^ 
















1967 




5.06 


9.38 


--3.61 


-.213 


-1.58 


-.^59 


RespondcniVirstbom 




2.31 


2.89 


5.13'' 


5.12*' 


.31 X 10'^ 


.49 x 10'^ 


Mother^worked preschool * 




-4.05 


-4.76 


.816 


-1.27 


.069 


.063 


Nontraditionalism of mother in 19^7 




.013 


.141 


-1.06 


-1.31** 


.034'' 


.031'' 


Highest grads completed by mother 




-.295 


-.71 X 10'' 


.433 


1.61 


-.099'' 


-,089^ 


Highest grade x annual hours 1966 




.25 X 10"^ 


.16 X 10 "^ 


,-.28 X 10 
' .36 X 10"' 


-.2^ X lO"-^ 


.42 X 10*^'" 


.44 X 10'^'" 


Annual hours worked in 1966 




- .24 X 10'' 


-.19 X 10'^ 


.51 X lO"-^ 


-.41 X 10"^'' 


-,42 X 10^'' 


Mother's occupational status (Bose) 
















O Mob 




.044 


.151 


.134 


.184 


.27 X 10"^ 


.29 X 10*^ 


ERIC 




• 






201 




4» 



Typicality of mother's 1967 job 
Mother has strong work ethic 
Father's ocgupational status 
(Duncan) in 1966 

Nontraditionallsm of father in 1967 
Noptraditionalism of respondent in 1968 
Extensivcncss of rcs^ndent*s high school 

extracurricular activities 
Respondent's educational goal in 1968 
Nontrcditionalism of respondent's 

preferred high school curriculum 
Respondent worked in high sghool 
Respondent's occupational knowledge / 
Constant 
R^ (adjusted) 
F ratio 
Sample size 



-.86 X 10'^ -.66 X 10'^ -.41 X 10'^ -.38 X 10'^ .13^ lO"-^ • .15 X 10:^ 



-2.19 


-2.09 


- 2.92 ^ 
^ ^ * 


V2.20 


• .129' 


.134' 


' .023 


.035 


* -.116' 


-.097 


.25 X lO"-^' 


.28 X 10*^' 


-.49J 


-.472 


* -.182, 


-.109 


,-.0'^7' 


•.-.043 


-,05Z^ 




.027 


• 


.99 X lO'^* 




-.457 




T-1.38 




j.33 X 10'^ • 




1. 15 




2.67^ 




.037' 
« * 


< 


^ 6.83'^ 




1.6l 




-.055 




" -5.36' ^ 




-2.71 ^. 




^ .032 




1.53 




» 1.32 




-.014 




65.76' 


64.81' 


79.-32*' "* 


93.68'' 


1.1! 


1.52 


.049 


. .013 


.114 


.067 


.087 


.095 


1.28 


1.09 


1.80 


1.62 


1.75 


2.14 • 


120 


120 


138 


138 


174 


174^ 








* 




r — 


















• 




1 





^'Witivintcrvcning outcomes. 
^Without intervening outcomes. ' 
^Signiflcant at the .01 level in a 2»tailed test. 
''Significant at the .05 level. 
'Significant at the .10 levc^ 
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TABLE B 7 Effects of Background Factors and Adolescent Outcomes orTA'cIult 
Family -Related Outcomes of Young Women. Unstandardizcd Regression 
Coefficients (Married, Husbam^- Present Families) * - 



.ERLC 



0 


Dependent Variables 




Background Factors and 
Adolescent Outcomes 


Number of Children by 
Age 24 


^^Jumbcr of Children 
Expected 


With Int," Without Int.* 


With Int. Without Int. 



Family ijiconic 
K'Mnibcr of family members 
Respondent is white 
Age of respondent ^ 
Percentage of years working 
6 or more months bctwe<yi 
btnh of first child and 
1967 

Respondent firstborn « 
Mother worked preschool 
Nontraditionaiism of mother 

in 1967 
Highest grade completed by 

mother 
Highest grade x annual 

hours 1J)66 
Annual hours worked \n 

1966 , 
Mother has strong work 

cihic 

Father's oceupaiionat status 

(Duncan) m 1966 
Nontraditionaiism of father 

in 1967 
Nontraditionaiism of 

respondent in 1968 
F.xtensiveness of 

respondent's. high schiwl 

extracurricular activities 
Respondent's educational 

goal itt 1968 , 
Nontraditionaiism of 

respondent's prcft;n\*d 

high school curriculum 
Respondent worked in high 
. .school 

Respondent's occupational 

knowledge 
Constant 
R" (adjusted) 
F ratio ' 
Sample size 



-,88 X 10'^^ -.89 X iO'^ 

-.98 X 10- .69 X 10 ^ 

-.409^ *-.302 

-.030 ->028 



.225 
-.078 
.020 



/i77 , 
-.139 
.020 



-.043'' -.031 

-.040 -.065'' 

.17 X 10-^ .17 X 10-^ 
-.11 X 10 \-.<>0 X 10^ 

- 036 - 045 
X 10* --.14 X 10- 

- .062' - .065' 
C2I 

.72 X 10* 

. -.123* . 



.193' 

.118 

- .03.V 
4,31* 
^.116 

355 



2 57*^ 
355% 



.32 X 10-^^ 
.074'' 
'-.028 
.117 



.136 
-,017 
-.IC3 

- .083' 
-.37 X 10- 

,34 X 10-* 
-J2 X 10-' 

-.117 
-.34 X 10- 
.109^ 

- .025 

.043 

- .085'' 

,273' 

.091 

*-K06' 
2.1& 
.062 
2.14 
346 



.55 X 10"^ 
.105^ 
-.043 
.063 



.113 
-.112 
-.101 

■ .074'' 

-.026 

X 10^ 

X 10 * 

-.129 

X 10- 

095' 



M8 
..038 
•L98 

346 



''With intcr>'ening outcomes. 

^Without in'.ervcning outcomes. , 

* Significant at the .01 lc\cl in a 2-tailed test. 



''significant at the .05 level. 
'Significant at the . 10 level. 
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TABLE B-8 Effects of Background Factors and Adolescent Outcomes on 
Adujt Family-Related Outcomes of Young Women in Families With 
Working Mothers: Unstandardlzed Regression Coefficients (Married, ; 
Husband-Present Families) ^ 

Dependent Variables 



Background Factors and 
Adolescent Ouicomes 



Number of Children by 
Age 24 



Number of Children 
Expected 



With Int," Without Int.'' With Int, Without Int. 





-J8 X io-^ 


~ * 1 / X lU 


.57 X 10-^' 


.61 X 10^*' 


Number of family members 


Al 1 
.Ul 1 




«uy4 


.154 


l\C5punUCIll 15 Willie 


■*3I HI 


. lU/ 


"•..470 


"*.4 1 1 


Alii* fif r^^w^nil^nff 

/\^Q \H icsf/vnuciii 


-^.049 




" AfJiO 


1 u 

— '.1 14 


Percentage of ye«tr$ working 










6 or more months between 










otnn 01 iiisi cniiU anu ivo/ 


.146 


- .152 ^ 


.363 


.394 


Respondent firstborn 


— . 1 .'7 


.23 r 


>I56 


105 


Mother worked prct^chool 


UK* 


,UJ4 


_ lie 
.330 


— .282 


Nont^aditlonall^n1 of mother 


















— >!./ 


Highest grade completed by 










.mother 


"".087 


-*.018 


- 048 


Highest grade y annual 










hours 1966 


34 X lU 


41 X 10 


,52 ^ 10 


,42 X 10 


Annual hours worked in 


-".26 X 10* 










- ^6 X 10 


52 X I0-* 


47 X 10"- 


Mother & occupational st.Uus 


Al X 10* 


.35 X 10 • 


-,48 X 10* 


^.63 X lO* 


lUosc) on ly67 job 


Typicality of mother's 1967 


X lu 




-.36 X 10^ 


-,55 X 10' N 


Job 


'>'■ >j lA * 

.2* X [0 


Mother lias^trong work cthic 


029 


"".99 X 10* 


^,34 X 10'* 


- 17 X 10"^ 


Fathcr^i occupational Matus 


.12 X 10- 








1. (Duncan) in I9o6 


-.19 X 10 ■ 


- 34 X 10 


- 17 X JO' 


NoniraditiOnati&m of father 






✓ 




m 1967 


" 037 


-.031 


167' 


162' 


Nontraditionalism of 










respondent in 1968 


050 




-.078 




Bxten&ivcnes^ of 










rcspcnd(^nt*s high «.chi>ol 










extracurricular activities 


- .055 




- 075 




Respondent's educational 










goal in 1968^ 


- 108^ 




- 116' 




Nontraditionalism of 










respondent's preferred 






534'' 




high school curriculum 


176 






Respondent worked in high 










school 


- 037 




- 014 




Respondent's occupational 










knowledge 


- 121* 




- 151*' 




Constant 
R* (adjusted) 


4.86^ 


',.26'- 


587'' 


4.19 


J61 


070 


,104 


058 


F ratio 


v^25l 
J 174 


L82 


1.89 


L65 


Sanple si7e 


174 


169 


169 



ERIC 



''With inier\'ening outcomes. 
^Without inter\ening outcomes. 
'Sigmficam at (he .01 level in a 2-taiIed (est. 



''Significant at the .05 Icxtrl, 
'Significant at the .10 level. 



TABLE B-9 Effects of Background Factors and Adolescent Outcomes on Adult Attitudes and Behaviors of Young Women Regarding 





Dependent Variables 










Typicality of Occupation 




Nontraditionalism of 1978 


Nontraditionalism of 1978 




Expected for Age 35 


Typicality of 1978 Job 


Attitudes (Short Series) 


Attitudes (Long Series) 


Background Factors 




Without 


and Adolescent 


Without 


Without 


Without 


Outcbmes 


With Int/' Int.'' 


With Int. Int. 


With Int. Int. 


With Int. Int, 



Family income 

Number of family members ' 

Respondent is white 

Age of respondent 

Percentage of years working 
6 or more months between 
birth of first child and 
1967 

Respondent firstborn 
Mother worked preschool 
Nontraditionalism of mother 

in 1967 
Highest grade completed by 

mother 
Highest grade-'X annuah 

hours 1966^ 
Ann^il hours uorked in 

ERIC 



37 X 10- 
-6.45 
29.65 
-43.44' 



.39 J^' 10*2 
-6.88 
47.59 
-37-28 



.48 X 10-^ -.63 X 10-^ .22 x lO"^ 



.957 
- 100.36 
-95.95^ 



-4.60 
-57.18 
.78 X 02<" 



.0159 
-.790^ 
.220 



.19 X 10-^ 
-.011 
-.735 
.260^ 



.87 X [0-^^ .81 X lO"' 
.27 X 10-2 -.150 



-2.57 
.082 



-2.59' 
.278 



' 76.49 


73.44 


97.12 


74.41 


.133 


-.013 


-.261 


-.295 


-18.99 


-21.32 


- 10.24 


.458 


-.138 


-,046 


1.15 


1.53^^ 


8.85 


7.26 


-41.72 


-48.73 


-.409 


-,332 


-.505 


-.391 


- 10.05 


-9,27 


-1 26 


5.55 


.074 


.083' 


.662^ 


J02^ 


1,39 


1.24 


10.23 


11.37 


.25 X 10"^ 


-.017 


-.222 


-.154 


- .82 X 10'^ 


-.84 X 10'2 


-.014' 


-.013 


.26 X 10-^ 


.45 X lO-' 


.17 X lO-^ 


.25 X 10-^ 


.070 


.077 


.136 


.147 


-.26 X 10-^ 


-.43 X lO"-^ 


-.17 X 10-^ 


-.25 X 10-2 



2 '3 5 



Mother has strong work ethic 


71.38 


66.63 


15.32 


-19.11 


-.214 


-.214 


-1.34 


-.145 


Father's occupational status 


















(Duncan) in 1966 


-I.6I' 


-1.77' 


-.988 


-1.29 


.43 X 10'^ 


.24 X lO"' 


.013 


.Oil 


Non traditionalism of father 


















in 1967 


-1.75 


-1.68 


2.86 


11.68 


.104 


.135 


.144^ 


.317 


•Nontraditionalism of 


















respondent in 1968 


-.226 




5.58 




.094' 




.486^ 




Extensiyeness of 


















respondent's high school 


















extracurricular activities 


8.05 




69.67^ 




.203' 




.620^ 




Respondent's educational 






-29.69^ 












goal in 1968 


-12.35 






-.011 




.336 




^ontraditionalism-of 
respondent's preferred 


















high school curriculum 


23.45 




^ 83.57' 




-Ml' 




-I.OI 




Respondent worI<.ed in high 










- — 






school 


11.99 




9.66 




-.012 




-.023 




Respondent's occupational 


















knowledge 


4.68 




21.44' 




.051 




.291 




Constant 


1 186.9'' 


954.23 


1959^ 


1465,5^ 


.259 


3.22 


24.60*" 


30.92' 


R^ (adjusted) 


.004 


.021 


.095 


.022 


.041 


.019 


.098 


.072 


F ratio 


1.05 


1.43 


2.12 


1.36 


1.76 


1.49 


2.90 


2.95 


-Sample size 


276 


276 


228 


228 


. 354 


354 


353 


353 



''With intervening outcomes. 
^Without intervening outcomes. 
^Significant at the .01 level in a 2*tailed test, 
''significant at the .0^ level. 
'Significant at the .10 level. 
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1 ABLfc B-IO fcttcUi, ot Background Factors and AdoIc5ccni Outcomes on Adult Attitudes and Behaviors Regarding Women's Roles of 
\oung Women in Families With Working Mothers. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients (Married, Husband-Present Families) 



-Dependent-Variables^ 



Background Factors 
und Adolescent 
Outcomes 



Typicality of Occupation 

Expected for Age 35 Typicality of 1978 Job 



Nontraditionalism of 1978 Nontraditionalism of 1978 
Attitudes (Short Series) Attitudes (Long Series) 



Family income 
Number of family members 
Respondent is white 
Age of respondent 
• Percentage of years working 
. 6 or more months between 
birth of first ehild and 
1967 

Respondent firstborn 
Mother worked preschool 
Nontraditionalism of mother 

in 1967 
Highest grade completed by 

mother 
Highest grade x annual 

hours 1966 * 
Annual hours worked in 

1966 

Mnthcfs occupational status 
^-^^^JSc)on 1967 job 

hHJC 



With !nf 


Without 
Int.'' 


With Int. 


Without 
Int. 


With Int. 


Without 
Int. 


With Ini. 


Without 
Int. 


OA ^ lA 2 

— .IK) lU 

7.29 
212.94*" 
20.17 


.lOJ X lU 

11.35 
186.76 
-5.31 


— .JO lO 

16.40 
101.55 
-92.63^^ 


.J.J ^ i\f 
8.30 
132.21 
-97.36' 


— .37 X lO"' 
.025 
-1.48'' 
.021 


20 X 10"^ 
-.100 
^1.40'^ 
.037 


— 13 X 10'"^ 
-.027 
-4.84' 
-.680 


-.13 X 10'^ 
-.231 
-4.60*' 
-.570 


200.79 
- 13.71 
-41.21 


- 149.35 
-22.00 
-5.43 


169.81 
-53.19 
-75.62 


157.28 
-52.40 
-88.46 


.354 
-.262 
-.794'' 


.127 
-.037 
- .779^' 


-2.56 
-.966 
-.069 


-1.86 
1.29 
-.443 


6.89 


-7J9 


16.99 


19.95 


.127' 


J26' 


.849^ 


.89 r 


- 17,23 


-24.66 


-23.54 


-43.3^ 


.183 


.168 


- 118 


-,176 


-.12 X 10^ 


-.4irx 10'^ 


-.013 


-43 X 10'^ 


.32 X 10'^ 


-.28 X 10'^ 


-.28 X 10-^ 


.34 X lO'*^ 


-.012 


.026 


.128 


.050 


.16 X 10 -^ 


,24 X lO'-^ 


-.22 X 10- 


-.28 X 10-2 


2.50 


2.05 


5.86^ 


5.69^' 


-.016 


-.016 


-.035 


.016-^ 

















Typicality of mothers 1967 
job 

Mother has strong work cthic 
Father's occupational status' 

(Duncan) in 1966 
Nontraditionalism of father 

in 1967 
Nontraditionalism of 

respondent in 1968 
Extensiveness of 

respondent's high school 

extracurricular activities 
-Respondent's- educational 

goals in 1968 
Nontraditionalism of 

respondent's preferred 

high school curriculum 
Respondent worked in high 

school 

Respondent's occupational 

knowledge 
Constant 
R- (adjusted) 
F ratio 
Sample size 



.180^ 
117.25*' 


.147 
107.52*' 


.068 
74.72 


-2.67'' 


-2.60^ 


-.690 ' 


16.77 


4.55 


11.68 


-26.04 




16.83 


- 16.63 




56.48^ 


- 19.29 




-37-64'' 


-23.43 




-17.71 


19.57 




69.70 


-26.16 
394.64 
-.009 
.947 
138 


290.62 
-.006 
.947 
138 


-4.56 
1848.0* 
.089 
1.53 
120 



''With intervening outcomes. 
^Without intervening outcome;. 
^Significant at the .01 level in a 2-tailed test. 
''Significant at the .05 level. 
''Significant at the .10 level. 



.043 


.13 X 10'*^ 


.23 X lU" 






57.07 


-.268 


-.339 


-1.28 


-1.32 


-1.11 


.010 


ToTf" 


rOS? 


.052'' 


19.88 


.121 


.096 


-.192 


- .073 




- .033 










.267*' 




.808 






— .Ujo 




10*7 

Ay/ 






-.940*' 




-1.03 






-.359 




-1.64 






.176'^ 




.495 




1756.2*" 


5.66 


6.42' 


41.60^ 


48.14^ 


.066 


.071 


.024 


.103 


.085 


1.52 


1.60 


1.26 


1.90 


2.05- 


120 


173 


173 


173 


173 



/ 



00 



TABLE B 11 Effects uf Background Facturs un Male Adulesccnt Attitudes and Behaviors. Unstandardizcd Regression Coefficients 
(Married, Husband-Present Families) 



Dep. ident Variables 







Extensiveness 
of Extra- 


Educational 


Nontraditionalism 
of Preferred High 










Nontraditionalism 


curricular 


Goal 


%hoo! Curricu- 


Worked in 


Occupational 




Background Factors 


in 1968 - 


Activities 


in 1968 


lum 


High School 


Knowledge 




Family income 


.31 X 10"' 


.22 X lO"'^ 


.32 X 10-^ 


-.34 X 10"^ 


, .31 X 10"'^ 


.45 X 10-''' 




Number of family members 


.88 X lO-^ 


-.059 


-.011 


.025 


.022 


-.049 




Respondent is white 


-.532 


.173 


-.534 


.252^ 


^ .077 


.843* 




Age of respondent 


.17 


. -J19 


-.331" 


-.010 


.068'' 


.130 




Percent age'of years working 6 
















or more months between 












--.980^ 




birth of first child and 1%7 


.846 


.257 


.246 


-.021 


.011 




Respondent firstborn 


-.347 


-.036 


.651^ 


-.031 


.037 


My- 




Mother worked preschool 


.023 


-.028 


.114 


.128*' 


.054 


.356^ 




Npntradilionalism of mother in 






-.72 X 10'^ 


.27 X 10'^ 






20 a 


7 


.018 


.019 


-.43 X 10"^ 


.06^ 



ERIC 



Highest grade completed by 

mother .081 -.99 x lO*-* .142* .46 x 10'^ -.015 .135'' 
Highest grade x annual hours 

1966 -.17 X 10"^ .39 X 10*^ -.22 x 10*^ -.76 x 10'^ .16 x 10'^ -.16 x 10"^ 
Annual hours worked in 1966 .17 x 10"^ -.59 X 10*^ .20 x 10"^ .35 X 10*^ -.15 x 10'^ .37 X 10'^ 
Mother has strong work ethic .237 -.354^ -.061 .107 -.016 .142 
Father's occupational status 

(Duncan) in 1966. -.012* .50 X 10*- .OlS'' -.67 x 10'^ .82 x 10'"^ .36 X 10'^ 
Nontraditionalism of father in 

1967 -.086 .090 .083 .60 x 10'^ -.018 -.186'' 
Constant ' 3.407 3.10* 17.425'' .335 -.730 2.215 

(adjusted) .004 .024 ^,189 -.0008 _ 002 — t186 

F ratio ^l098 1.586 6.387 .982 1.041 6.274 

Sample size 324 324 324 324 324 324, 

"Significant at the .01 level in a 2-tailed lest. 
^Significant at the .05 l<^vel. 
^Significant at the >I0 Jevel. 



ERJC 
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TABLE B 12 Effects of Background Factors on Male Adolescent Attitudes and Behaviors m Families With Working Motheri>: 
Unstandardized Regression Coefficients (Married. Husband-Present Families) 



Background Factors 



Family income 

Number of family members 

Respondent is white 

Age of respondent 

Percenlagc of years working 6 
or more monihs between 
birth of first chiki and 1967 

Respondent firstborn 

Mother worked preschool 

Nontraditlonailsm of mother in 



Dependent Variables 



Nontraditionalism 
in 1971 



ERIC 



.20 X lO"' 
7.054 
-.051 
.423* 



1.12 
-.481 
.055 

-.015 



Gxtensiveness 
of High 
School Extra- 
cuiticular 
Activities 



.15 X 10 '^ 
-.125*^ 

'-.150 



.626 
.75 X 10'^ 
-.374 



.045 



Educational 
Goal 
in 1966 



Nontraditionalism 
of Preferred High 
School Curricu- 
lum 



Worked in 
High School 



Occupational 
Knowledge 



.44 X lO"' -.11 X 10"^ 
.088 .024 



-.23 



.982 
.383'' 



.231 
.425 
.287 



.203 
-.11 X 10'- 



.43 X 10"^ 
-.028 
.133 



-.023 -.34 X 10"^ 



X 10-^ 
.04r 
.134 
.li)2" 



-.192 
.118 
.224^^ 

-.013 



.37 X 10-^ 
.28 X 10'^ 

.260 
^ .062 



-1.57^ 
.498^ 
.607*" 



.021 



21- 



Highest grade completed by 

mother ^ .154 .185 .099 -.015 -.062 .201 

Highest grade x annual hours 

1966. -.63 X 10'' -.61 x 10'^ -.84 x lO"^ -.11 x lO-' .20 x lO'' -.56 x lO"' 

.Annual hours worked in 1966 .75 x 10 * -.31 x 10^* .10^ lO' .61 x lO-' -.18 x lO'-^ .11 x 10- 

Mother^s occupational status 

(Bosc)on 1967job .012 " -.011 .042« .62x10'^ .012« .37x10- 

Typicality of mother's 1967 . 

. job -.12 X 10' .30 X 10-* -.44 x 10'-^ .18 x 10-^ -.30 x lO'-^'' -.38 x 10;-^ 

Mother has strong work ethic ,458 ' -.834" .075 .081 ^ .086 .336 

Father's occupational status 

(Duncan) in 1966 -.02l'' .39 x 10^ ,97 x 10'^ -.74 x 10-^ -.15 x 10'-' .71 x 10- 

Nontraditionalism-of-fathcHir" " " ^ . 

1967 -.042 .132 -.018 -.069'^ * -.046 -.152 

Constant -1.3?6 3.24 17.52" .603 -1.12 2.329 

(adjusted) .. ^.OQl— — ^90^^ — rl36— =003^ tI-I4 rl67^ 

F ratio "'^ ~ " .029 1.88 2.40 .976 2.137 2.779 

Sample size 143 143 143 143 143 143 

''Significant at the ,01 level in a 2-taifed lest. 
^Significant at the .05 level. 
''Significant at the .10 lc\cl. 



ERIC 
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__TABLE^_ B- 1 3 Lffc cts of-^dckgmundJEuJor^^cLAiJolc^ccnt^Qutcumc^-on Adult Educdtional Outcomeb of Young Men. UnMandardized 
Regression Coefficients (Married, Husband-Present Families) 



Dependent Variables 



Background Factors 
and Adolescent 
Outcomes 



Probability of Not 
Completing High School 

Without 



Probability of 
Attending College 



Without 



Probability of 
Completing College 

Without 



Highest Grade 
Completed 



Without 



With Int 

vY llll nil . 


Int.^ 


With Int 

TV llll llll. 


Int. 




With int 

TTIllI llll. 


Int. 




With Int 


Int. 




.18 X 10'^ 


.26 X 10'^ 


.49 X 10-^ 


.93 


X lO'-^*' 


.44 X 16'^ 


.53 


K lO "^ 


.11 >C 10-^ 


.37 


X lO"'^ 


- .37 X 10 - 


-.24 X 10- 


.47 X 10 ' 


-.22 


X 10'^ 


.019 




.011 


.102^ 




.066 


.022 


-^8 X iO"' 


-AO XvlO'^ 




,040 


.034 


-:73 


X 10- 


-.034 




-.148 


-.12 X 10- 


.20 X 10 - 


-.033 




-.074^ 


-.063^ 




-.102^ 


-.215^ 




-.393^ 


-.132'' 


-.lOS*" 


.019 




.044 


.68 X 10'- 




.034 


-.445 • 




.044 


.015 


.41 X 10- 


.112'' 




.169^ 


.106^' 




.158^ 


.587^ 




.854^ 


.044 


.028 


.41 X 10'- 




.013 


-.022 




-.014 


-.086 




-.012 


.19 X 10- 


- .25 X lO'-^ 


.014 




.016 


-.61 X 10'^ 


-.35 


X 10^ 


-.015 


.15 


X 10-^ 


-.023^ 


-.029< 


.032*' 




.048'' 


.011 




.028*^ 


.136^ 




.227^' 


.64 X 10-^ 


.77 X 10'^ 


.16 X 10 '^ 


.59 


X 10*^ 


.11 X 10"^ 


.88 


X 10'^ 


-.139 X 10'-^ 


-J3 


X 10-^ 


- 589 X 10-^ 


-.75 X 10-^ 


-.67 X lO"' 


-.63 


X 10-^ 


-.17 X 10-^ 


-.15 


X 10-^ 


-.139 X 10-^ 


-.73 


X 10-^ 



Family income 

Numbci of family members 

Respondent h white 

Age of respondent 

Pereenlage of years working 
6 or more months between 
birth of Hrst child and 
1967 

Respondent firstborn 
Mother worked presehool 
Nontradilionalism of mother 

in 1967 
Highest grade eompleted by 

mother 
Highest grade x annual 

hours 1966 
Annual hours worked in 

,<^. 
ERIC 



21 



1 ^> 



y-goai-i|rl968- ^' .09r .088' .421' 

^Nontraditionalism of 



respondent's preferred 
JlifilucbiMjcuniculunL. 



Respondent worked ill high 
school 

Respondent's occupational 

knowledge 
Constant 
R' (adjusted) 
F. ratio 

Sample size ^ 



''With intervening outcomes. 
^Without intervening outcomes. 
'^Significant at the .01 level in a 2'tailed test. 
^'Significant at the .05 level. . 
'Significant at the .10 level. 



Mother has strong work ethic .064^ .057^ -.024 -.045 .047 .033 * .055 -.46x10-^ 

Father's occupational status # ^ * , * 

(Duncan) m 1966 -.51 x 10'^ -.84 x 10'-^' -.65 x 10'^ .12 x 10* -.13 x 10^ .36 x 10^ r-.35 x 10'^ .45 x 10 

Nontraditionalism of father 

in 1967 —.89 x 10'^ -.55 x 10'- .021 .032 ,016 .025 .076 . .107 

Nontraditionalism of . , 

respondent in 1971 .18 x I0'^ .22 x 10'^ .016 .081*' 

Extensivcness of 

respondent's high .^chool - * ^ 

extracurricular activities -.20x10* .053* .05 K .263^ 

Respondent's educational 



^0411-^ 
.024 


c 


— :60-x^lO-^' — 
-.090^ ' 


— 7> 


•:T6"10'' 
-.126^ 




.124 
-.518^ 




- .029*^ 
.723*^ 
.170 

4.288 
322 


.402'' 
.III 
3.-866 
322 


.125 ' 
-.998^ 

.346 
9.491 

322 


.885' 
.192 
6.431 
322 


.018 
-.^34 

.287 
7.473 

322 


1.370^ 
.127 

4.320 
322 


.140^ 
6.749*^ 

.445 
13.89 

322 


16.007*' 
.230 
7.838 
322 
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^ tAOLli B-t4 htfecli* ot BjtkgruuntI ftitTuf^ *ind AdolCiytcm Outtohici* on Adult tdutanonal OuTtomcs ofYouhg Men tri FanfiliCb WilK 
Working Mothers. Unstandardized Regression Coefficients (Married* Husband-Present Families) 



Background Factors 
and Adolescent 
Outcomes 



^--Dependent-Vuriablcs^ 



Probability of Not 
Completing High School 



Probability of 
Attending College 



Probability of 
Completing College 



Highest Grade 
Completed 



Family income 

Number of family members 

Respondent is white 

Age of respondent 

Percentage of years workmg 
6 or more^nonlhs between 
biith of first child and 
1967 

Respondent firstborn 
Mother worked preschool 
Non traditional ism of mother 

in 1967 
Highest grade completed by 

mother 
flighest grade x annual 

hoiirs worked in 1966 
Annual hours worked in 

1966 

occupational status 
y on 1967 job 



With Int." 


Without 
Int." 


With Int. 


Without • 
Int. 


With Int. 


Without 
int. 


witn int. 


Without 
mi. 


-.U'x lO'^ 
.17 X 10'^ 
.(M6 
-.022 


-.141 X lO'*^ 
,93 X 10"^ 
.041 
-.013 


.26 X 10*^^ 
.019 
.051 
-.03! 


.71 X 10-^ 
.65 X 10- 
-.012 
-.056 


.62 X 10^ 
.022 
.014 

. -.077'' 


.10 X 10-^ 
.018 
- .073 
-.111' 


.36 X lO"' 
.128 
-.083 
-.240 

*■ 


,54 X. 10"^' 

/hi 

-.416 
-.372'' 


.200*' 
.063' 
.081' 


-.143'' 
.035 
.052 


.134 
.121 
-.098 


.138 
.146' 
-.116 


.187 
.131' 
-.042 


.209 
.163'' 
-.049 


.557 
.621^ 
-.532 


.573 
.802'' 
-.504 


,77 X 10- 


.65 X 10' 


.027 


.032 


-.18 X 10^ 


-,37 X 10-* 


.93 X 10'^ 


,018 


- .025 


- ,036' 


.024 


,058 


,75 X 10'^ 


\220 


,244 


^ .356'' 


.14 X 10-^ 


,18 X 10-^ 


.45 X 10'*^ 


-.27 X 10*'^ 


,87 X 10'' 


,24 X 10^^ 


-.85 X lO-* 


-.12 X 10'^ 


-.18 X 10'^ 


-.23 X 10"^' 


-.11 X 10"^ 


-.34 X 10-^ 


-.13 X 10*^ 


-.73 X lO"'' 


.88 X 10'*^ 


.12 X 10- 


.98 X 10-^ 


.90 X lO-^ 


,18 X 10 -^ 


-.29' X lo*^ 


,64 X 10'^ 


.27 X 10-^. 


.52 X 10 - 


.016 



typicality ot iBOttiors iVo/ 












.10 X 10 






JOD 


— .2i X lu 


-"<Z4 X lU 


"".JO X lU 


— . /j X lU 


')A V lA'^ 


1 A s/ t A'J 

, 10 X 10 


— .Oj X lU 


Mother has strong work ethic 




.030 


— .U4I 


— .UVv 


.UO/ 


Al 7 
.Ul / 


in7 


— 1 'it\ 
• IZO 


Father's occupational status 










.11 X 10" 




— .28 X 10 


1 4 V IA'2 

.14 X 10 


(Duncan) tn Ivoo 




J9 X 10. 


~.7o X lU 


4 

.81 X 10 


OA s/ IA>2 

. .:0 X 10 


Nontnidiiionalisni of father 




~.()o X lU 














in 1967 


— .UI4 




.044 


A.<0 

.04y 


>Ujo 


. 1 OO 


7 !/l 


Nontraditionalisni of 










TS) X in-- 








r<>cruiiwl<*nt in 1071 


6'^ y 10'- ^ 




on 




• 






Extensiveness of 


















respondent's high school 




I 














extracurricular aclivines 










.no / 




.JJO 





^Rcspoiidcnt !i> educational 


















goal in 19oo 


— .UIo 




AQ ^^ 








io7r 




Nonlraditionalistn of 


















respondent's preferred 


















high school curriculuni 


.uoo 








-.041 




— I9S 

. 1 £.J 




Respondent worked in high 


- «80 X 10 " 








in v iA'2 
.jy X 10 








school 




- .062 






1 CC 

. IJJ 




Respondent's occupational 










-4 7 N/ 1 f\-2 

,4/ X rj" 








knowledge 


- .038* 


.78V 


.041 






.093 




C*(in<hliinl 

R- (adjusted) 


1 ,267^ 


-.576 


.450 


-.314 


I.I 10 


6.775*^ 


- 13.054^' 


J48 


.055 , 


.186 


.096 


,310 


.206 


.376 


,232 


r ratio 


2«12l ' 


1.520 ■ 


2.478 


1.940 


3,90P 


3.308 


4.885 


^ 3.674 


Sample st/e 


143 


143 


143 


143 


143 


143 


143 


143 



"With intervening outcomes. 
''Without intervening outcomes. 
'Significant al the .01 level in a 2-tailcd test. 
^'Significant al the .05 level. 
^'Significant at ihc .10 level. 
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OUILDREN OF WORKING PARENTS 



TABLE B-15 Effects of Background Factors and Adolescent Outcomes on 
Career-Related Attitudes and Behaviors of, Young Men. Unstandardized 
Regression Coefficients (Married, Husband-Present Families) 

^ Dependent Variables ^ 



Btiakground Factors and 
Adolescent Outcomes 



Occupational Status 
~(Dunean)-for-l976Job--^ 



Anticipated Occupational 
Status (Duncan) of Job 
-Planned-for-Age-'SO- 



Int.** Without Int.*- With Int. Without Int. 



Family income 
Number of family members 
Respondent is white 
Age of respondent 
Percentage of years wotking 

6 or more months between 

birth of first child and 1967 
Respondent firstbom* 
Mother worked preschool 
Nontradhionalism of mother 

in 1967 ' * 
Highest grade completed by 

mother 
Highest grade x annual 

hours 1966 
Annual hours worked in 

1966 ^ , 

Mother has strong work ethic 
Father's occupationa! status 

(Duncan) in 1966 
Noitiniditionaiism of father 

in 1967 " 
Nontraditionalism of 

respondent in 1971 
Extensiveness of 

respondent's high school 

extracurricular activities 
Respondent's educational 

goal in 1966 
Nontraditionalism of 

respondent's preferred 

high school curriculum 
Respondent worked in high 

school 

Respondent's occupational « 

knowledge 
Constant 
R^ (adjusted) 
F ratio 
Sample size 



Ars^O-^^ - .15 X lO--^ 
' .087 - .457 



-4.10 



-L84 



-.40 X 10-^*' 
. 1.14' 
-2.44 



,96 X lO-' 

.691 
' -2.94 



. ''With intervening outcomes. 
^Without intervening outcomes 
^Significant at the .01 level in a 2-tailed lest. 



' 1.08, 


.162 


-1.59 


-2.29 


6 -2.70 
3.36 
.093 


-4.07 
5.89^^ 
1.78 


-i.82*. 

•3.63 
-.946 


-3.24 
6.62^^ 
-.539 


^04g- 


.193 


-.192 


-,539 


.297 


1.04 


.122 


' L12 

r o 


.4! X lO-^ 


.27 X 10'^ 


.13 X 10"^'' 


.12 X 10*^'' 


-.30 X 10^ 
- 7.32*^ 


-.18 X 10^ 
-7.14'' 


. -.014' 
1.23 


-.013' 
.y4o 


.128 




.083 


.133'' 


1.95' 


1.71 ' 


1.11 


1.00 


.463 




J84 




^ 1.85'' 




1.87'' 


* • 


2.87'" 




2.96' 




2.34 




■ t 

-2.83 




-1.23 




-2.14 




'2.70*' 
^48.83 
.D3 
3.187 
286 


19.886 ^ 
.061. 
2.320 
286 


2.85^ 
-2.33 
.219 
5.f62 
298 


62.57'' 
.110 
3.625 

' 298 




^'Significant at the .05 level. 
'Significant at the .10 level. 
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Mothers' Employment and Adolescent and Early Adult Outcotrtes 2 

TABLE B-16 Effects of Background Factors and Adolescent Outcoifies* 
on Career-Related^ Attitudes and Behaviors of Young Nfen in Families With 
Working Mothers? Unstandardized Regression Coefficients (Married, 
Husband-Present Families) 



^DcpcTTdent'Variabler 



Background Factors and 
Adolescent Outcomes 



Anticipated Occupational 
Qpcu[)atjqnadjlaius_ Status ( Duncan ) of Job _ 
(Duncan) for 1976 Job" Planned for Age 30 



With Int." Without Int.'' With Int. Without Int. 



Family income 
Number of family members 
Respondent is white 
Age of respondent 
Percentage of years working 
. 6 or more months bMwecn 

birth of first child and l%7 
Respondent firstborn 
• Mother worked preschool 
Nontraditionahsm of mother 

in 1967 % 
• Highest grade completed by 

mother 
Highest grade x annual 

hcurs 1966 
Annual hours worked in 

1966 

^Mother's occupational status 
,^ (Bose) on 1967 job 
Typicality of niother's^l967 
job 

Mother has strong work ethic 
Father's occupational status 

(Duncan) in 1966 
Nontriiditionalism of father 

in 1967 
Nontraditionahsm of 

respondent in 1971 
Extensiveness of 

respondent's high school 

extracurricular activities 
Re^ndent'^ ed ucattonal 

goal in 1966 
Nontraditionahsm of 
• rpSpondenl*s preferred 

high school curriculum 
Respondent worked in high^ 

school 

RtTspondent's occupational 

knowledge 
Constant ^ "^'^ 
R' (adjusted) " 
F ratio 
Sample size 



-.83 X 10^^ -.52 X 10-^ 



-.151 
-7.31 



-2.10 
-8.77 



.84 X lO"-'^ - ..^4 X 10'-^ 
.446 - .263 



-8.73 



-10.032 



"With intervening outa)mes. 
^Without intervening outcomes 
<Sigmficanl at the .01 level in a 2-lailed test. 



231 


1.89 


-2.16 


-1.426 


4.34 
2.03 
-5.02 

.788 


l.ll ^ 

4.24 
-2.59 

. .453 


3.76 
3.85 ' 
-5.17 

-.748 


* 

.657 
5.173 
-4.84 

-.441 


2.90 


3.87' 


1.41 


2.941 


.38 X I0-* 


-.66 X 10** 


.53 X 10^ 


.15 X 10' 


40 X 10* 


77 X 10- 


-.74 X 10'^ 


-.13 X 10 


-,214 


-r 153 


.170 


.158 


.31 X 10* 
-9.47' 


-.48 X 10- 
-9.40^ 


' 49 X 10- 
.512 


-.64 X 10 
1,42 


182*^ 


.229^ 


.025 


.030 


1 83 


1.56 


.260 , 


♦ .328 


.751 




170-' 




1.99 




1.05, 




2.23' 




.646 




-L53 




-4.75 




2,21 




--4.01 




3,06'' 
-66.632 
126 
1.820 
126 


-10.192 
,073 
1,620 
126 


4,8r 
26.698 
.216 
2.650 
133 


48,894 
,088 
1,796 
133 


^Significant at the ,05 level. 
'Significant, at the .10 IcveL 
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CHILDREN OF WORKING PARENTS 



TABLE B-17 .Effects of Background Factors and Adolescent Outcomes on Adult 
Attitudes Regarding Women's Roles and Family -Related Outcomes of Young Men. 
Unstandardrzcd Regression Coefffcrents t^^arricd. Husband-Present Families) 





Dependent Variables 










Number of Children 


Nontradition 


ulism 


of 1976 




by Age Z4 




Attitudes (Short Series) 


Baekground Factors and 




















Adoleseent Outcomes 


witu Int. 


WltilOUt Int. 


With Int. 


^Without Int. 


Family income 


II V in ^ 


_ en V in*^ 
. jU a i\j 


— . 1 J A lU 


-^86 


X 10'^ 


Number of family members 


,15 A lU 


Aft V in*- 


.U4/ 




.048 


Respondent is white 


AO 1 




— ^7 V IH'-^ 




-.078 


Age of respondent 


rU 1 ^ 


.056 


.U /4 




.117 


Percentage of years working 












6 or more months between 












birth of first child and 1967 






.31 1 




.390 


Respondent firstborn 


.uoy 


•Ulo 


— .4y 1 




-,522'' 


Mother worked preschool 


1 1 1 
• 1 1 1 


1 1 1 
.111 


— 1 ^9 




-.132 


"NontridltionaHsm^^of mother 












in 1967 . 






— .Jj A lU 


.24 


"xno^ 


Highest grade completed by 












mother • 


.KJJO 


.\HJ 


n09 




.III' 


Highest grade x annual 










X 10*^ 


hours 1966 


AO V Ifi'^ 
<UO A lU 


.7 / A l\l 


.ZO A lU 


.24 


Annual hours worked in 










X 10-^ 


1966 


— 99 V in*^ 

A lU 


— .24 X lO'"^ 


.1 J A lU 


-.78 


Mother htxb strong work ethic 




— ni7 

.Ul / 


. 1 j4 




.201 


Father's'occupational status 












(Duncan) in 1966 


— .ZU A lU 


— 17 V IH"* 


CA V Ifi"-^ 
.JU A lU 


-.18 


X \6'^ 


Nontraditionalism of father 












in 1967 






— .U40 




-.067 


rvfontradilionalism of 












respondent in 1971 












Extensiveness of 












respondent's high school 












extracurricular activities 


-,012 




-.041 






Respondent's educational 












goal in 1966 


-.092*^ 




.29 X 10 - 






Mnntr^ylitinnnlKm nf 

1 II inJl ll^t Till KJt 












respondent's preferred 












high school curriculum 


-.018 




-.012 






Respondent worked in high 












school 


.104 




-.86 X 10"^ 






Respondent's occupational 












knowledge v 


.188 




.044 




4.469^ 


Constant 


M.92I'' 


.281 


3.811' 




R^ (adjusted) 


.080 


.050 


.053 




.017 


F ratio 


2.397 


2.209^ 


1.-889 




1.405 


Sample^ size 


324 


324 


321 




321 



''With intervening outcomes. ^Significant at the .05 level. 

^Without intervening outcomes. 'Significant at the .10 level. 

''Significant at the .01 level in a 2-tailed test. 
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TABLE B-18 Effects of Background Factors and Adolescent Outcomes on 
Adult Attitudes Regarding Women's Roles and Family-Related Outcomes of 
_ij3iing-Men-m-Ftim ihev-Cvitb Worktng^ idothcrs. Unstandardizcd^ Regression" ~ 
Coefficients (iMarricd, Husband-Present Families) 

Dependent Variables 



Number of Children 



Nontraditionalism of 1976 





Uy /\JiC i*T 




Attitudes (Short Scries) 


Background Factors and 
















Adolescent Outcomes 


Wirh Int 


Withniir Int ^ 
VYIIIIUUI lill. 


With Int. 


Without Int. 


raniily income 




.12 X 10"'' 


,60 X 10*^ 


.85 X 10^ 


tNliniPvr Oi luiilllj ilivlill'CI^ 


053 


.044 




AiO 


IxvSIA^ilUW IM 13 Wllllw 


252 


.335 


.592 




/\^C 01 l(rSp\)ilU(;ill 


.084 




— ,026 


.103 


Perec n Inge of years working 




> 






n nr n\'\rf nmnlhc iV*l u/t*<'n 










kif-th nf ftr<l rhifrf irn\ 1Q67 


.434*' 


.392 




766 


R(*cnon<i(*nl ftrcthnm 


- .059 


-.049 


-.407 


-.507 


iVIOlliCr WOlKCll piUsvliUUI 


.082 


.102 




— .241 


ji^UIIII(IUIllUndll!>lll IIIUHItl 










m-l0/i7 " — - 

in 1 tu/ 


my 


^27 


— . I6€r 


-.158' 


Miahf^ct vr'\t\i* cntnnlniiid. bv 






-.053 


- .030 


lllUliiLi 


-.073 


-.059 


iiOurS 1 yO\j 


,14 X lO"' 


.15 X 10"^ 


.15 X I0-' 


.16 X iO'"^ 


Ann* I'll hntirc MjfXrVf^tl in 

/xnnuji iiuulo wui^vu iii 


-.31 X 10*'' 








1966 


-.32 X 10*' 


— .16 X 10^ 


— .16 X 10" 


KAr^tX^^w* tr iW^i^il notify n^l ^KltllC 

iVIOlliCr S (ArvUpd II until MalU> 






— .013 


— .016 


/Rn<(*) on iQ67 inh 


-.21 X lO' 


-,36 X 10 ' 


I ypivaiiiy ui moiiicr > i^u/ 






12 X 10''*^ 




job 


J3 X I0-* 


.16 X 10"' 


93 X 10'^ 


iViOliiCr i<U2 MiUng WUIK ClillC 


.073 


,042 




.440 


Father occupjilional s(aiu<i 


-.22 X iO* 






- .012 


" (Uuncan) in i^^oo 


-.2! X 10"' 


— .74 X iO'"^ 


Nontraditionalism of father 






- .320^' 


- .304" 


in 1967 


25 'X 10 ' 


- ,54 X 10*' 


Nontraditionalism of 


-.16 X 10'^ 








respondent in 1971 




.184' 




Exten'siveness of 










respondent's high school 






.058 




extraeumeular aeilvities 


-.071 






Respondent's cduealional 






- 104 




goal in 1966 


- .052'' 






Nontraditionalism of , 










respondent's preferred 


.103 




"-.333 




high sehool eum'eulum 






Respondent worked in high 






.181 




. sehool 


.060 






Respondent's occupational 










knowledge 


.056 




.61 X I0-' 


7.914'' 


ConStanI 


-.526 


-1.088 


10.218' 


R^ (adjusted) 


.040 


040 


,094 


.068 


F ratio 


1.269 


IJ7I 


1.663 




Sample size 


143 


143 


142 


142 



^'With intervening outcomes. 

''Without intervening outcomes. ** 

< Significant at thc»OI level in a 2-tailcd test. 



''Significant at the -05 level. 
'Significant at the .10 level. 
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CHILDREN OF WORKING PARENTS 



TABLE B-19 Means and Standard Deviations of Background Factors, Adolescent 

Attitudes and Behaviors, and Adult Outcomes of Young Women (Married, 

Husband-Present Families) 



V ttl IdUlL' 


iViean 


V t ti n Q Tt\ 
OldllUalU 

li/* \f 1 d f f /in 


IVCoUUilUCill lo WIIIIL 


01 u 


254 


rdlUliy lilLUIilL 


1 in^A 

1 lUJU 




rviimK/*!* t\T T^mi\\j iTi»'>iTiFw*rc 
b^UliIUvi xJl lalililjr lilvlilUvld 


5.82 


2.05 






70rt ' * 


• vl^willa^w Ul jTwAld WvllKIil^ U Ul lilUIL lilUilllld UvlWLCil 






hirth of firct rh'ilH and iQfH 


.241 


.283 


rvCdpuiiuciii iitbiuom ^ 




40X 


Mnfhrr wnrlfpH nrc^rhnnl 


.397 


.490 


NlnnfrQ/iitmn'i licm nf irmfn^r in lOn/ 
MUilll dUlllUildlidlil Ul lilUlllCl III 1 7U / 


5.49 


2.16 


Highest grade completed by mother 


1 1.94 


2.27 




9333 


11737 


Anniiril hniir< wnrkt^H hv mother in 1Q6fi 

/%t It liltl 1 llVfillO inr\/ll\WU IllV/illWI III 1 


761 


909 




.309 


.463 


1 Miiivi d wVoUUtiiiV/tiai diaiUt? yi^uii^aii/ iii i 7W 


40.48 


25.28 


NnntraHitinn^tlicm of fiimcr m 10fi7 

1 ^\/iiii ciu 1 ii\/iiti iioiii xji iuiiiwi III i y\/ 9 ^ 


2.90 


1.48 


iNOnuauiUonaiism oi rc^iAjnucni in ivoo 


J.*tU 


9 Oft 


M V fAnci\/An/>cc r\f r<>crvinH^nf c ninn c/*nfv^l ^vfro/^iirri/^iil'ir 
I^aILiISI VLilC2»2» Ul 1 L5^/UilUCill 5 IH^II 5LIIUUI CAlIdLUI I ILUldi 






dLlI VIULd 




OOR 
.yyo 


IVCoUUilULill o CUULdllUildl ^Udl III l^JvO 


14.70 


1.75 


NI/\ntro/1i tiMno licm nt Tt*cnnntii*nt C mv*T/*rT/*/i nmn c/«Virv/^l /^iirTi/^iiliim 
MUiUIdUUIUildllMil Ul l(.5|AiilULill 5 plblLllLU lll^ll ^CIlUiJl LUMlLUIUIl] 


977 
.Lit 


.448 


iVCoUUilULill WUIKLU 111 lll^ll 5LIIUUI 

K<>crvinH<>nt c /v^/^imtitfonil ^noiul^/lo/* 
tVwaUUilULill o U^LUUdUUilul KilUWICU^L 


.380 


.486 


7.60 


1.82 


Prohithilitv oi nof romnletino nion cr*hr\nl 

I lUL/dl/llliy UI ilUl LUIilUlwlltlK "IK" oLiUUUi 


.059 


.237 


Probability of college attendance 


.^0 1 


son 


Pmnoni lit V nt f*t\\\t*at* f^nmnlf^ttnn 
r lUUdUilHjr Ul LUIIL^L LUIilUlCllUil 




440 


IXif^lKbi gIdUC LUIilUlLlLU 


13.48 


2.00 


Number of children by age 24 


.661 


.860 


Number of children expected 


2.17 


1.23 


Nontraditionalism of daughter's attitude 1978 






(short scries) • 


IM 


1.94 


Nontraditionalism of daughter's altitude 1978 






(long series) . . 


36.80 


6.86 


Occupational status (Bose) of 1978 job 


52.33 


15.11 


Anticipated occupational status (Bose) of Job planned 






for age 35 


55.66 


15.70 


Probability of expecting to work at age 35 


.767 


.423 


Typicality of occupation anticipated for age 35 


217 


* 312 


Typicality of 1978 occupation 


274 


283 
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TABLE B 20 Means and Standard Deviations of Background Factors, Adolescent 
Attitudes and Behaviors, and Adult Outcomes, of Young Women (All Families) 



Variable 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Respondent is white 
Family income 
Number of family members 
Age of respondent 

Percentage of years working 6 or more months between 

birth of first child and 1967 
Respondent firstborn 

Mother worked preschool ^ 
Nontraditionalism of mother in 1967 
Highest grade completed by mother 
Highest grade x annual hours 1966 
Annual hours worked by mother in 1966 
Mother has strong work ethic 
Father's occupational status (Duncan) in 1966 
"NonrrTditronalisrii'of fafhcnirr967" 



Nontraditionalism of respondent in 1968 
Extensivcness of respondent's high school extrac.urricular 
activities 

Respondent's educational goal in 1968 

Nontraditionalism .of respondent's preferred high school curriculum 

j^espondent worked in high school 

Respondent's occupational knowledge 

Probability of not completing' high school 

Probability of college attendance 

Probability of college completion 

Highest grade completed 

Number of children by age'24 

Number of children expected 

Nontraditionalism of daughter's altitude 1978 

(short series) 
Nontraditionalism of daughter's altitude 1978 

(long series; 
Occupational status (Bose) of 1978 job 
Anticipated occupational status (Bose) of job planned 

for age 35 

Probability of expecting to work at age 35 
Typicality of occupation anticipated for age 35 ' 
Typicality of 1978 occupation 



.908 


.292 


10497 


7628 


5.82 


2.10 


1 S 07 


7R0 

. #07 


.251 


.286 


.424 


.495 


.418 


.494 


5.51 


2.13 


11.71 


2.47 


9287 


II56I 


770 


908 


.305 
— 


.461 
— 


J. J J 




1 .£,J 


OOA 


14.64 


1.77 


.268 


.443 


. Jo*f 


,*tO / 


7.51 


1.83 


.061 


.240 


.467 


.500 


.249 


.433 


13.41 


1.97 


.698 


.879 


2:17 


1.27 


7.49 


1.94 


36.85 


6.73 


51.77 


14.80 


55.47 


15.li 


.769 


.422 


210 


310 


283 


281 
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TABLE B-21 Means and Standard Deviations of Background Factors, Adolescent 
Attitudes dnd.Behaviors,.and.Adult-Outcomes.of. Young Women in.Families With, 
Working Mothers (Married, Husband- Present Families) 







Standard 


Variable 


Mean 


Deviation 


KCspon(jcni is wniic 
Family income 


.928 


.259 


10333 


4371 


MtimKv^r nf Tnmilv mf^mhonk 

i>lUII]|,A>I i/l lullllly lll\>llll/vl O 


5,61 


1.91 


Age of respondent 


15.85 


.777 






.289 


UIllll Ul IJIdl LlillU uilU 1 7U / 


.402 


Woe r\/^n/lonf yi rcf n/^m *^ ' 

f\L2>ponuLni iiiMiTurii , 


.474 


.501 


iViuinLr woiKCu pn.oi'Uvv'' 


:522 


.501 


NlontrnflitinntliCm rtT mnthf*r in 10^7 

iNUilllaUlllUilullMII IIIUlllUl Ul 1 7U / 


5.91 


2.10 


Hiohf*<t orn/lp rnmnlptpH Hv mnthor 

IllUliUol KluUlr CL/IIIUI^l^U wy IIIV^lllwl 


12.16 


2.36 


f4iohf>tf (Tr^flf* V ^nniinl hniirc 10^^ 
ni^liuM f^la\t\, aililUai liUUlo 17U\> 


17865 


10834 


Anniinl hnlirc ii/nr^prf hv mnthpr in IQnn 

/MlilUul liUUld WUl^uU yj IIIUlliui lil i y\f\J -v. 


1456 


780 


KaC cfr«nf» ti7r»rl' Mhir 


600 


aQ! 


iyJlUUAwA..41^j-J^*^"jy»»»' ^ 

[7ofVi/>r*c /v^t'^iinntirtnnl ctttiK /Olinrfin^ in iO^^ 


38*2r 


23.51 


Nlontrirlif ir^nilicm nt FafHnr in 1 Qn / 
INUilli aUlUUilallMIl Ul Idlllul lil 


3.66 


1.24 


\>1#\tKor*c nrriin^if innni <tntiK fRnsp) nn \Qf^^ inb 


46.81 


16.50 


Tifnipif itt/ nf mnfhf*r'c I0fi7 inn 
lypiLdlliy Ul lliuiliul 5 I y\J 1 juu 


296 


276 


{NoniraUiiionaiisni oi iLdpunuLiii ni i^uo 


5.70 


2.05 








activities 




1.06 


Kcsponucni s coucauonai tuui m lyvo 


14.68 


1.76 


K1/\ntr'i/1W>r\nol<cm r\f r^cr\r\n/\f*nt c nn^fnrrn/l nion cpHrwil Plim^lllllfn 
fNOniraUlllOnaJISm UI iCopUilULni o piV-luiluU II>|;ii dLIIUUI LUIIILUIUIU 


.231 


422 


Respondent worked in high school 


.419 


.495 


Docn/An/lont *c rvfiinifmnQl Lrnoii/lpfiop 
txCSpOnUCill S UVLUpullUilul NiiUWiUU^u 


7.75 


1.67 


Drv^KoKilitir t\f nr\t f*omnlnfinCT Hioh c^hr\rtl 
irUDdDIIIiy Ul ilUl LUIIiptullil^^ III^II dLliUUl 


.065 


.247 


rruDdDlliiy \)l LUllL^L allLilUdtlLC 


.486 


.501 


rroDaDiJiiy ui cuiilj^l Luiiipiuiiuii 


.228 


.421 


nignLsi ^ruuL Luiiipiciuu 


13.33 


1.S5 


Number of children by age 24 


.692 


.840 


Number of children expected 


2.20 


1.39 


Noniraditionalism of daughter's attitude 1978 






(short scries) 


7.54 


2.00 


Noniraditionalism of daughter's attitude 1978 


37.10 


7.00 


(long scries) 


Occupational status (Bosc) of 1978 job 


50.20 


15.48 


Anticipated occupational status (Bosc) of job planned 




16.18 


for age 35 


54.88 


Probability^of expecting to work at age 35 


.771 


.421 


Typicality, of occupation anticipated for age '35 


233 


312 ' 


Typicality of 1978 occupation 


263 


290 
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TABLE B-22 Means and Standard Deviations of Background Factors, Adolescent - 

^Attitudes.and Bchaviors,.andJ^dult,Outconies-of Young Men.(Married, Husbandr 

Present Families) 



Variable 

Respondent is white 
Family income 
Number of family members 
Age of respondent 

Percentage of years working 6 or more months between 

birth of first child and 1967 
Respondent firstborn 
Mother worked preschoci 
Nontraditionalism of mother in 1967 
Highest grade completed 6y mother 
Highest grade x annual hours 1966 
Annual hours worked by mother in 1966 

-Mother-has-stfong-wofk-cthic 

Fathers occupational status (Duncan) in 1966 
Nontraditionalism of father in 1967 ' 
Nontraditionalism of respondent in 1 97 1 
ExtensivenCSrof respondent's high school extracurricular 

activities 

Respondent's educational goal in 1966 

Nontraditionalism of respondent's preferred high school curriculum 

Respondent worked in high school 

Respondent's occupational knowledge 

Probability of not completing high school 

Probability of college attendance 

Probability of college completion 

Highest grade completed 

Number of children by age 24 

Nontraditionalism of son's attitude 1976 ^ 

Occupational status (Duncan) of I97o job 

Anticipated occupational status (Duncan) of job planned forage 30 



Mcan*^ 



Standard 
Deviation 



049 


.234 


11358 


6861 


5.66 


I.9I 


I J, Ho 


1 on 






.J 1 J 


'.501 




.*tUO 


J, JO 


9 10 


1 1 .*fO 


9 


QAA ! 


1 1104 
1 1 jy*T 


709 


09 1 


/— — 


i*tUi— 


41 19 


7^ 7n 




I .*tU 




9 19 


1.73 


1.42 


15.05 


2.09 


.585 


.494 


.408 


.492 


7.09 


1.64 


.043 


.204 


.613 


.488 


.350 


.478 


13.97 


2.05 


.516 


.833 


7.40 


1.93 


44.00 


24.29 


52.50 


23.66 
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TABLE B-23 Means and Standard Deviations of Background Factors, Adolescent 
Attitudes and B~cRaviors7 anUTVdaIr Outcomcs-of Young Men {All Families) 



Standard 

Variable Mean Deviation 



Respondent is white 


.921 


.271 


Family, income 


10784 


6848 


Number of .family members 


5.66 


1.93 


Age of respondent 


15.53 


1.02 


Percentage of years working 6 or more months between 






birth of first child and 1967 


.247 


.290 


Respondent firstborn 


.498 


, .501 


Mother worked preschool 


.344 


.476 - 


Nontraditionatism of mother in 1967 


5.38 


2.21 


Highest grade completed by mother 


11.26 


2.72 


Highest grade x annual hours 1966 


9640 


II33I 


Annual hours worked by mother in 1966 


822 


926 


Mother has strong work ethic 


.313 


.464 


Father's occupational status (Duncan) In 1966 


— 


— 


Nontraditionalism of father in 1967 


— 


— 


Nontraditionalism of respondent in 1971 


6.32 


2.32 


Extensiveness of respondent's high school extracurricular 






activities 


1.71 


1 .*t J 


Respondent's educational goal in 1966 


15.00 


2.13 


Nontraditionalism of respondent's preferred high school curriculum 


.577 


.495 


Respondent worked in high school 
Respondent's occupational knowledge 


.397 


.490 


7.02 


1.65 


Probability of not completing high school 


.052 


.223 


Probability of college attendance 


.589 


, .492 


Probability of college completion 


.321 


.468 


Highest grade completed 


f3.85 


2,05 


Number of children by age 24 


.571 


.866 


Nontraditionalism of son's attitude 1976 


7.40 


1.93 


Occupational status (Duncan) of 1976 job 


42.59 


24.10 


Anticipated occupational status (Duncan) of job planned for age 30 


51.10 


23.81 
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TABLE B-24 Means and Standard Deviations of Background Factors, Adolescent 
Attitudes and Behaviors, and Adult Qutcom .e.sJif^iiJi£jyka-jBJ^ With. 
Working Mothers (Married, Husband-Present Families) 

Standard 
Mean Deviation 



Variable 



Respondent is white 
Family income 
Number of family members 
Age of respondent 

Percentage of years working 6 or more months between 

birth of first child and 1967 
Respondent firstborn 
Mother worked preschool 
Nontraditionalism of mother in 1967 
Highest grade completed by mother 
Highest grade X annual hours 1966 
Annual hours worked by mother in 1966 
Mother has strong work ethic 
^FathcrVqccupalional -status- (Duncan) -in 1966*^ 
Nontradilionalism of father in 1967 
Mother's occupational status (Bosc) on 1967 job 
Typicality of mother's 1967 job 
Nonlraditionalism of respondent in 1971 
Exiensiveness of respondent's high school extracurricular 

activities 

Respondent's educational goal in 1966 

Nontradilionalism of respondent's preferred high school curriculum 

Respondent worked in high school 

Respondent's occupational knowledge 

Probability of not completing high school 

Probability of college attendance 

Probability of college completion 

Highest grade completed 

Number of children by age 24 

Nonlraditionalism of son's attitude 1976 

Occupational status (Duncan) of 1976 job 

Anticipated occupational status (Duncan) of job planned for age 30 



.923 
11649 

5.31 
15.38 

.390 
.479 
.434 
5.85 
11.92 
18925 
1577 
,688 
^43:77" 
3.71 
46.19 
280 
6.45 

1.76 
15.24 
.615 
.391 
7.04 
.050 
.629 
.367 
14.02 
.377 
7.66 
44.96 
55 05 



.267 
5864 
1.77 
1.01 

.283 
.501 
.497 
2.07 
2.37 
10292 
783 
.465 
""24798" 
1.17 
16.03 
292 
2.45 

1.42 
2.04 
.488 
.490 
1.61 
.220 
.485 
.484 
2.04 
.652 
1.89 
'23.42 
22.25 
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TABLE B-25 Interactive Effect of Mothers' Employment and Presence of Two Parents on Sons' and Daughters' Intervenmg and 
Education Outcomes: Uhstandardized Regrcssion Gocfficients _ 

Intervening Variables 



-Daughter— = 

Early childhood 
Two parents 
present- 
preschool 
Mother worked 

preschool 
Two parents — 
mother-work 
Interaction 
Adolescence 
Two parents 
present in 
' 1967 
Mother hours 
w^ked In 



ERIC 



Educational 
Goal 



Extensiveness 
of High School 
Extracurricular 
Activities 



Worked in High 
School 



Occupational 
" Knowledge 



Nontraditionalism 
of Preferred 
High School 
Curriculum 



-.765 (1.37) 
-.762 (1.19). 

.802 (1.24) 

.486 (0.99) 
• .38 X 10'^ (0.73) 



-.234 (0.73) 
-.349 (0.95) 

,445 (1.20) 

.210 (0.75) 
.32 X 10-^(0.11) 



-.074 (0.47) 
-.038 (0.21) 

.138 (0.75) 

-.326 (2.34)'' 
.31 X 10-^(2.14)* 



2.00 (3.86)^^ 
1.57 (2.63)** 

-1;85 (3.07V 

.147 (0.32) 
.81 X 10-^(0.17) 



,063 (0.44j' 
.j4l (0,87) 

.028 (0.17) 

.038(0.31) 
.11 X 10-^(0.87) 



ERIC 



Two parent — 
hours 
worked 

inlcraction -.31 x 10 (0.86) ~ ■44_J^ QliQ,22U 

Early childhood 
Two parents 
present 

preschool -.295 (0.47) -.385 (6.86) 

Mother worked 

preschool - .270 (0.35) - .233 (0.43) 

Two parents — 
molher*work 

interaction .088 (0.11) .288 (0.51) 

Adolescence 

Two parents 
( present in 

1967 .440(0.59) .947 (1.76)<* 

. Mother hours ♦ 
worked in 

1967 .45 X 10--^(0.70) .403 X 10 -^(0.88) 

Two parent 

hours ~ ~ ~ 

worked 
Interaction 

i 



.58 X 10--^(1.29) -.87 X 10-^(2.69)^ 



_^(>_x-iG-^(-2:94f ^2-X~lt)'^0:68r"' — - .92 X 10-'(1.03) 

.007 (0.05) " .053 (0.11) .245 (1.58) 

-.050(0.26) .666 (1.16) .177 (0.94) 

.127 (0.65) -.379 (0.64) -.032(0.17) 

.177 (0.95) -.711(1.25) -.272(1.46) 

-.60 X 10*^(0.09) -.44 X 10-^(0.09) -.'18 X 10--^(I.13) 

.74 X f0-^(0.66) .42 X 10-^(1.23) .19 X 10-^(1.70)^ 
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Intervening Variables 
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Probability of 
^Dropping Out 
of High School 



Probabilty of 

College 

Attendance 



Daughier 
Early childhood 
Two parents 
present 
preschool 
Mother worked 

preschool 
Two parents — 
mother- work 
interaction 
Adolescence 
Two parents 
present in 
1967 
Mother hours 
worked in 
1967 



Probability of 
College 
Completion 
^ 



Highest Grade 
Completed 



-.I50(1.88f 
-.115(1.27) 

.132(1,42) 

.026(0.3^) 
.10 X 10-^(1.32) 



-.038 (0.26) 
-.023 (0.14) 

.057 (0.34) 

-.034 (0.27) 
.33 X lO-* (0.25) 



-.106(0.80) 
-.136 (0.90) 

.112(0.73) 
.024 (0.21) 



-.134 (0.24) 
-.032(0.05) 

.180 (0.27) 
-.065 (0.13)* 



.33 X -10-* (0.28) ^ -.38 X 10-^(0.07) 



Nontraditional 
Attitude 



; .493 (0.76)"* 
1.56(2,1!)'' 

I 

i-l.71 (2.27)* 

I 

I 

I .693 (1.22) . 

i 

i -,00! (2.49)'' 



Two parent — 

hours 
worked 



-.22 X 10-^(0.44) 



interaction 
Son 

Early childhood 
Two parents 
present 

preschool .020(0.31) 
Mot hci'. worked 

preschool .038 (0.49) 

Two parents — 

mother-work 

interaction .58 x 10-^(0.01) 

Adolescence 
Two parents 
present in 

1967 -.049(0.62) 
Mother hours 
worked in 

1967 -.40 X I0-'(0.6I) 

Two parent * ^ 

* hours 

worked 

interaction -.21 x 10-^(0.44) 



.52 X 10-^(0.57) 

-.073 (0.58) . 
-.311 (2.05)* 

.352 (2.25)* 

.025 (0.17) 
.12 X 10-^(0.09) 



.19 X 10,-^(0.23) 

-.056 (0.44) 
-.172(1.12) 

.181 (1.14) 

-.036 (0.23) 
-.26 X 10 •'(1.97)* 



.12 X 10--'(0.35) .2r>rRP"((r5"8) 



-.427 (0.88) 
-1.31 (2.23* 

1.38 (2.28)* 



.925 (1.25) 
.805 (0.89) 

-.749(0.80) 



-.127(0.21) -,920(1.03) 
.32 X IO'-'(0.65) -.44 X I O"-' (0.57) 



-.58 X 10-'(0.63) .10 X lO-'(l.lO) .90 x 10^(0.25) -83 xNq;^(I.56) 



NOTE. In addition to the vanablc:> l;btcd above, these ordinary least square equations also included all of the. variables listed in Table A-3 with the 
exception of the father's occupational status and father's attitude variables; "t" values are in parentheses. 



''Significant at the .01 level in a 2*tailed test. 
*Significant at the .05 level. 
''Significant at thc^lO level. 
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Conclusions and 
Recommendations 



The Panel on Work, Family, and Community was established to explore 
what is known about the relationship between parents' employment, es- 
pecially that of mothers, and children's socialization and education and 
to identify directions for future study. The report of phase one of tRe 
panel's study (Kamerman and Hayes, 1982) focused on how families, 
employers, and various formal and informal community institutions have 
adapted to changing patterns of labor force participation — and with what 
effects on children. This volume, the report of phase two of the panePs 
study, focuses on children's experiences and educational outcomes. In 
this second phase the panel was interested in determining whether there 
were variations that could be traced in any systematic way to differences 
in the everyday lives of children with working and nonworking parents. 

The fundamental conclusion of our first report is that work— i,e,, paid 
employment — cannot be viewed as a single, uniform condition experi- 
enced the same way by all parents, with consistent effects on all children 
(Kamerman and Hayes, 1982:vii.) Contrary to strong popular opinion on 
both sides of the issue, employment — by mothers or fathers or both par- 
ents— cannot be viewed as simply all. good or all bad for children in 
different social, economic, and cultural circumstances. Children's devel- 
opment is a consequence of multiple factors, only one of which — and not 
necessarily the most important — is the employment status of their par- 
ent(s). Results vary depending on how the many aspects of employment 
(e.g., occupation, earnings, work schedules) interact with family pro- 
cesses, with the roles of other formal and informal support systems, and 
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with the particular attitudes, values, and characteristics of the child and 
the pare,nt(sX. After further investigation, this remains our primary and 
most salieni conclusion. 

The panel's two reports, Families That Work and Children of Working 
Parents, should be read and interpreted as a cumulative product. The 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations of phase two of the panel's 
study support and build on those of phase one. The centi^Lchapters in 
this volume are an extension of those in Families That Work\ they assume 
a familiarity with the research, the data bases, and the analyses discussed 
in the earlier report. Many of the findings of phase one are cited in support 
of the conclusions, of phase two as well. 

Again and again in the preparation of both volumes, the panel- was 
frustrated by the lijriitations of existing data and research ^nd their inability 
to provide decisive answers to questions concerning the direct and indirect 
consequences of parents' woik patterns and work status on children's 
experiences and development. Because of the relatively short time frame 
in which thes6 issues have become pressing, many studies have simply 
not addressed the most salient questions, others^ have produced findings 
on the basis of very small and often unrepresentative samples, and still 
others have failed to take account of the many intervening factors that 
influence how mothers' and fathers' work affects children. Another sig- 
nificant problem is the relative lack of longitudinal data to show how this 
and other major changes in society affect families and children over time. 
The existing knov. ledge base is indeed frail. A decade or more from now, 
we will undoubtedly know more. However, giv?tn the dynamic nature of 
the phenomenon we are addressing, the situation may be different still. 

The panel's specific conclusions and recommendations are discussed 
below under two headings. (1) the relationship between changing patterns 
of parents' work and children's educational outcomes and (2) issues in 
the use oi^ existing data to address these questions. 

CHANGING HATTLRNS OF PARENTS' WORK AND CHILDREN'S EDUCATIONAL 
OUTCOMES ^ 

Existing research has not demonstrated that mothers' employment per se 
has consistent direct effects, either positive or negative, on children's 
development and educational outcomes. 

The panel has found that (hei*e is'no conclusive research evidence to 
suggest that mothers' employment per se (by single mothers or mothers 
in tv o-parenr families) has consistent, Hlircct effects, either positive or 
negative, on children's development and educational outcomes. Generally, 
in children's Jevelopment of personal relationships, jn their altitudes to- 
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ward and aspirations for educational achievement and attainment, in their 
. attitudes toward work and their career choices, and in their expectations 
about family formation and family rol^s, we have discovered that varia- 
tions in children's socialization are less often associated with whether their 
^ •mothers work outside the hgme than with other social, cultural, ideolog-' 
Jcal, and economic factors (race, income, family structure, parents' atti- 
tudes toward work and housework, etc.). The available eyidence bearing 
on this matter, however, is not experimentaf, and therefore it is^not possible 
to draw firm conclusions concerning any direct causal relationship between 
mothers' employment dnd child outcomes. Although there may be im- 
*pnnant indirect effects. theseJiav^Qt-£mer geQ from> the research to date. 

■Children's social, emotional, and cognitive development is the net result 
of their everyday experiences. Existing studies suggest^that there are few 
differences in children's patterns of daily activity— the things they do, 
the places they go, and the people with whom they interact — that can be 
attributed directly and solely to their mother's employment, except that 
working mothers and their children spend less time , together (but not 
necessarily less time actively involved in shared activities).* The major 
facturs influencing children's activities and associations,' especially those 
of school-age children, appear to be such factors as race, income, family 
structure, and urban/suburban/rural residence — and not mother's work. 
Indeed, we.draw attention to the striking similarity among the daily ex- 
• periences of children with working and nonworking mothers, A growings 
number of children, regardless of their mothers' employment status, for 
example, are enrolled in preprimary education programs and after-school 
enrichment programs. It seems likely that* although growing up in the 
1986s may be different than it was a decade or two ago, Jhere is less 
difference today in the experiences of children with working and non- 
working mothers than one might expect. UiTforfunately, the consequences 
of this similarity have not been clearly documented. Therefore, we cannot 
conclude that mother^s work is irrelevant to children's development; we 
can conclude only that it has not been shown to significantly alter their 
patterns of activity. 

We have discovered, for example, that children's development of peer 
rt^iationships, especially the formation of friendships, seems largely un- 
affected by mothers* labo' force participation per sc. As'Bcmdt notes 
(Chapter 2), there is substantial continuity between parent-child and peer 
relationships. Children who have good relationships with their parents 
usually have good relationships with their peers as well (and vice versa), 
regardless of whether their mothers work. To the extent that maternal 
employment creates. stresses that are reflected in family processes and 
mteractions, parent-child relationships niay suffer and, in turn, children's 
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relationships with other children may also be adversely affected. Fur- 
thermore, although working mothers usually have less time to foster their 
children's friendships, there is no definitive evidence to suggest that chil- 

.dren are more or less susceptible to negative peer influences (e.g., delin- 
quent behavior) simply because their mothers work or that they are more 
or less likely to develop friendships or seek acceptance from **the wrong 

^ crowd," In sum, it is the quality of parent-child relationships, not parents' 
(and especially .mothers') work patterns and work status, that is most 
important for children's development of positive peer relationships. 

Similarly, children's TV viewing habits and their exposure to television 
are generally -jJiiaffectedJiy-jiK)ther^a 

itself. As Messaris and Homik suggest (Chapter 3), the fact that mothers 
are employed does not make it more likely that their children will be 
frequent television viewers or that *elr vision viewing will have unusually 
negative effects on their social or intellectual development. Other factors 
are more likely to influence the air..^unt of time children spend during the 
course of a day or a week watching television. For example, mothers' 
own television viewing habits seem particularly important. In families in 
which the mother herself watches a lot of television, regardless of her 
work status, children are also likely to be frequent viewers. Similarly, 
mothers who watch little television haye children who watch little tele- 
vision. Better-educated mothers in families at higher income levels tend 
to spend less time watching television than poorly educated mothers in 
lower-income groups. In addition, children in female-headed families tend 
to watch more television than those in two-parent families. Indeed, single 
mothers themselves tend to spend more time watching television than their 
married counterparts (Medrich et al., 1981). 

Evidence concerning the positive and negative effects of television 
viewing on children's school achievement is limited and inconclusive, 
although it has been shown to have seriously negative effects on some 
children's social deyelopment (Park and Slaby, in press). As Messaris and 
Homik point out, these and other outcomes probably have less to do with 
the amount of time spent watching television than with other factors in 
children's lives — their individual characteristics, their other activities, 
their viewing habits, and the_nature_ofjheirj-elationships.with parents and 
peers, for example. Mothers' work patterns and work status seem to be 
significant only insofar as they positively or negatively influence these 
other factors. 

The lack of direct effects of maternal employment is also apparent in 
children's access to and use of neighborhood resources during their out- 
of-schoot time. As Rubin notes (Chapter 5), data from the Children's 
Time Study suggest that there are few differences in activity patterns 
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among school age children that are attributable directly to mothers' VvOrk 
patterns afid work status. Where and with whom children play and their 
activity choices alone and with friends seem to be more closely linked to 
age, gender, ethnicity, and family income level than to mothers' em- 
ployment. For example, children in lowei -income families are more likely 
to participate only in free, publicly sponsored programs and facilities, 
whereas children from middle-income and upper-middle-income families 
use both public and fee-based private programs. Boys were observed to 
be somewhat more adventurous, or at least far-ranging, than girls in their 
choices of out-of-school activities. Boys are more likely to leave their 
immediate neighborhoods and to play in public parks, recreation centers, 
and school yards. Black children are generally more mobile than white 
children, in part because of the relative scarcity of private yards in low- 
income, predominantly black neighborhoods. In sum, parents' work pat- 
terns do not seem to have any significant effect on children's participation 
in out-of-school activities independent of these other factors. 

We conclude that how school-age children spend their time, where, and 
with whom may have more to do with other social, economic, cultural, 
and ideological factors than with whether their mothers are in the paid 
labor force. Clearly, patterns of activity have changed over the past several 
decades for all children as American families have become smaller and 
as they have changed in function. Families no longer (if in fact they ever 
did) assume full responsibility for meeting all of their children's health, 
education, vocational training, and recreatioa needs (Keniston and the 
Carnegie Council on Children, 1977:12-17). These are shared with a 
variety of other formal and informal institutions in the community, in- 
cluding schools, churches, social service agencies, and neighborhood or- 
ganizations^ and with other individuals outside the family, including teachers, 
scout and team leaders, and alternative caretakers. Although changing 
patterns of parental employment have reinforced and perhaps even ac- 
celerated the changing relationship between families and their commu- 
nities, there is little if any evidence to suggest that the experiences of 
today's children, especially school-a^e children, are radically different 
depending on whether their mothers are employed or not. To the extent 
that differences do exist, the available data do not indicate-^whether^they^ 
are significant for children's development or whether working parents are 
finding ways to compensate for their absence during part or all of the 
work day or work week. 

It is important to emphasize the inconclusiveness of existing research 
findings concerning effects on children's socialization and education. As 
Bronfenbrenner and Crouter point out, almost all of the related exami- 
nations have been cross sectional in design and as a result have overlooked 
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the possibility of effects that may not become apparent until adulthood. 
Longitudinal studies are required to assess longer-range effects, and un- 
.fortunately few have been done to date (Bronfenbrenner and Crouter, 
1982:66). Many existing studies fail to distinguish between full-time and 
part-time work, shift work, etc. , leaving open serious questions concerning 
the consequences for children of having their mothers "available'' to them 
during a greatef or lesser number of hours each day or week. Moreover, 
much of the existing research\)n the effects of maternal employment on 
children has sought to isolate the work variable. What appears in sum to 
be a lack of direct effects may reflect that fact that researchers have 
generally failed to take into account the variety of factors in children's 
lives that interact with parents' work and influence development. The 
indirect effects of employment have not been adequately examined, al- 
though they may be quite significai^. • ' ' 

School-age children of working parents spend less timejn the presence^ 
of their parents than children of nonworking parents, although the amount 
of time they spend in actively shared activities does not vary significantly. 
r Studies of children's time use have focused primarily on school-age , 
children (ages 6-17); our conclusions concerning children's daily routines ' 
and parent/child time together and apart are therefore limited to that age 

, group. The data suggest that, in general, parents' work patterns and work 
status have little effect on the allocation of their children's time to various 
activities. For example, few differences have been noted in the activities 
of children in this age group on their own (both alone and with friends), 
in activities shared with their parents, in participation in household chores 
arid jobs outside the home, iii organized" activities supervised by aduks, 
and in television viewing (MedricH et al., 1981). The only major differ- 
ences in patterns of time use by school-age children of working parents 
are that they tend to spend somewhat more time on household chores, 
especially baby-sitting, and that they spend less time in their parents' 
company. Working parents are less available to their school-age children, 
if hours spent together is the measure of availability. However, the amount 
of time those children spend actively involved in activities with their 
parents (e.g., doing homework, television covievving, reading, attending 
cultural events outside the home), both at home and away from home, 
does not vary significantly with parents', especially mothers', labor force 
participation. As both Messaris and Homik (Chapter 3) and Rubin (Chapter 
5) indicate, the activ ities that school-age children engage in and the amount 

- of time allocated to them are influenced more by factors of income, family 
stpjcture, ethnicity, and parents' educational levels than by parents' work 
patterns. In the case of parent-child activities, for example, children in 
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single-parent families tend to go fewer places outside the home with their 
parent. This may in part be due to the fact that single-parent families 
generally have a lower level of financiaf resources; it may also be due in 
part to the difficulties for a single parent with more than one child of 
managing and supervising a group of youngsters away from the household 
setting. Among two-parent families the total number of places children 
go with their parents does not seem 'to vary significantly. Parents' edu- 
cation and income levels do, however, affect where they go. As Rubin 
suggests, better-educated, upper-middle-class parents are more likely to 
take advantage of libraries, museum programs, and cultural events; parents 
who are less well educated and in lower-income groups are more likely 
to go to public parks or.pools. 

In sum, the available evidence suggests that patterns of time use outside 
^ the home among school age children are generally unaffected by parents' 
labor force participation. The time they spend in activities with peers and 
other adults as well as the time they spend in shared parent-child activities 
remains relatively constant. Children of working mothers spend neither 
more time in organized activities nor less time visiting community insti- 
tutions with their parents. At hpme, their play patterns and television 
viewing patterns are very similar to those of other school-age children, 
although they are generally expected to assume somewhat more respon- 
sibility around the\house. 

Although patterns of time use among children ages 6-12 have been 
documented by the Children's Time Study in some detail, the direct effects 
of these patterns on children's long-term social, emotional, and cognitive 
development are not as clearly understood. Several studies suggest that 
the imposition of household responsibilities can have positive effects on 
development (Elder, 1974; Johnson, 1969; Woods, 1972). Beyond this, 
^ however, we know very little. As Elkind (1981) suggests, the extent to 
which children's time is scheduled and allocated may have significant 
effects on the nature of their childhood experiences and the pace of their 
growing up. Whether children of working parents are more **hurried" 
than other children remains an important question. In addition, the con- 
sequences of parent-child time together (time spent actively and/or pas- 
sively with mothers, -fathers, and both parents) or the lack of it-have-not- 
been carefully studied. Although available time budget data suggest that 
working mothers (especially those who are employed part time) and non- 
working mothers spend about the same amount of time actively involved 
in activities with their children, they do not explain the consequences of 
that time spent together, nor do they explain the consequences of time 
spent apart. There are major unanswered questions about the role of su- 
pervision and about the social development of latch-key children — those 
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"who are not enrolled in any regular after-school program and who either 
return to an empty house after school or who roam freely without parental 
.monitoring. Existing research^has not addressed this matter in any sys- 
tematic way. 

Patterns of time use by parents seem to vary significantly according to 
their wprk patterns and work status. 

Although children's time use seems relatively unaffected by parents' 
labor force participation, parents' time use seems to vary significantly. 
Working parents are time poor (Medrich et al., 1981:94). The integration 
of employment and family responsibilities often creates time pressures on 
parents that may be a significant source of personal and family stress. 
How working parents, both single and those in two-earner families, man- 
age their time is not well documented. Based on studies of children's time 
use, however, we conclude that what the parent who works gives up, 
more often than not, is his or her own personal leisure time. To the extent 
that community institutions have not taken the initiative, working parents, 
especially working mothers, spend an extraordinary amount of time and 
effort minimizing the consequences of their absence. Many working moth- 
ers actually spend more time carpooling and driving children between 
home, school, and after-school or weekend activities (e.g., athletic teams, 
dance classes, music lessons, play groups) than their nonworking coun- 
terparts. Rubin notes that in the Children's Time Study sample, most 
mothers with part-time jobs arranged to be home after school and to 
volunteer in school activities at a higher rate than nonworking mothers. 
- ^Mothers employediull time managed in.their remaining time to volunteer, 
to help with organized out-of-school activities, and to visit places with 
their children at the same rate as rionertiployed parents, other circumstances 
being equal (income, education level, etc.). Indeed, a variety of existing 
studies document the fact that many mothers \yho work make a special 
effort to compensate for their absence by setting aside time to be with 
their children and by planning activities for them (Jones et al., 1967; 
Kamerman, 1980; Kliger, 1954; Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971; Yarrow 
et al., 1962). 

The overall consequence of this time crunch for the pcrsonahschedules 
of working mothers and fathers, however, is not clearly understood. Un- 
doubtedly these heavy time commitments entail costs that every family 
mfets in its own way. Robinson (1977a, 1977b, 1980) shows that many ^ 
mothers have opted for part-time employment rather than fulNtime em- 
ployment. Some p^arents are choosing to work different shifts (Nock and 
Kingston, 1982; Pleck and Rustad, 1980; Presser and Cain, forthcoming). 
In some households, especially among young professional couples, there 
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is some evidence that husbands are beginning to play a greater role in 
household and childrearing tasks. Existing research has not adequately 
addressed the nature, of changing patterns of time use among working 
parents, the extent to which the stress that many parents inevitably ex- 
perience spills over into other aspects of family relations.and interactions, 

.and the ultimate consequences for children's socialization and education. 
♦ * 

The primary locus of adaptation to changing patterns of labor force par- 
ticipation is the family. 

FTOnTouTYevxew of existing Tesearcttiiurin ^both the first and second 
phases of our study, we conclude that the major accommodations and 
adjustments in attitudes, roles, and routines are being made within house- 
holds and family units. Some large employers have taken steps to imple- 
ment innovative policies on work schedules and leave to help employees 
meet their family responsibilities. Benefits and services provided by em- 
ployers can offer significant supports to the family (Kamerman and Kings- 
ton, 1982). Jhere also has been some growth in the provision of child 
care services directly and indirectly supported by public subsidy. In con- 
trast, however, we have found little evidence of initiatives on the part of 
other community institutions, in particular the schools, and no systematic 
development of the wide range of child care services many parents are 
requesting. 

Schools are the major institutions outside the family that share respon- 
sibility for the socialization and education of children. Nevertheless, there 
seem to be few alterations in school routines and roles or in the attitudes 
and values of teachers and school administrators as a direct response to 
the changing -worLpattemSJ)Lpjrents. A^L and Vemberg (Chapter 
4) suggest, parents' participation in the s"cfiborand in a child's school 
activities (e.g., using home-based curriculum materials, participating in 
parent-teacher conferences, volunteering as a teacher aid, attending PTA 
meetings) makes important contributions to positive educational outcomes, 
the major burden of maintaining involvement with the school falls on 
working mothers or fathers or both. Similarly, although schools in some 
communities have developed extended-day programs to meet the before^ 
school and after-school care needs of children of working parents, these 
initiatives are unusual, especially in public schools. For the most part, it 
is up to parents to locate, arrange, barter for, or purchase necessary services 
outside school. 

Virtually all studies we reviewed of the consequences of changing work 
patterns concerned how parents are adapting. They show that parents are 
making adjustments in the division of household labor (cooking, cleaning, 
other household chores), in their work scheduling (part time versus full 
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time, flexitime, staggered or alternating shifts), in the performance of 
parenting responsibilities (participating in the schools and in extracurric- 
ular activities, supervising and managing children's out-of-schcol lives, 
facilitating children's involvement in out-of-school activities), in arranging 
for children's care (cooperative baby-sitting, sharing care, purchasing or 
bartering in-home and out-oT-home care, packaging some combination of 
these alternatives), in consumption patterns (saving and spending deci- 
sions, the purchase of goods and services), and in the nature of spousal 
relationships and interactions. 

Although the evidence is limited, it suggests tha^jhese kinds of alter- 
ations vary significantly according toparents' levels of income, education, 
and occupations. Well-educated fathers in upper-middle-class families 
who hold professional or mid-level management positions, for example, 
seem more likely to actually participate in household labor and child care. 
In low-income families, more often than not, the mother is expected to 
manage a full-time job outside the home as well as to assume the entire 
burden of housework and child care (Kamerman and Hayes, 1982:315- 
316). Children's own participation in household chores, especially baby- 
sitting, is shown to, be greater in families with a working mother. Sur- 
prisingly, however, with the exception of firstborn children, available data 
suggest that there is little difference in levels of responsibility for chores* 
among preadolescent children in one-parent ai^d two-parent families (Med- 
richetal:, 1981:142). 

The extent of these types of adaptations is not well documented, nor 
is their impact 6n family processes and interactions and children's so- 
cialization and education, especially on their sex-role development, clearly 
understood. Questions remam concerning the effects on children of living 
with parents who depart from traditional sex roles, both in the performance 
of housework and child care tasks and in the assignment of chores to their 
sons and daughters. Questions also remain concerning the consequences 
for children of other types of adjustments by parents to accommodate 
changing work patterns— for example, their decreasing role as volunteers 
in organized out-of-school activities or their choice of staggered shifts in 
order to manage child care responsibilities. All such initiatives inevitably 
have some consequences for parents and for their children. For example, 
in a study of shift work, Mott et al. (1965) found that afternoon-shift 
workers, away from home from 3:00 pm to 11:00 pm, rarely saw their 
school-age children during the work week. The job of discipline fell solely 
to the parent at home (generally the mother) and the paucity of shared 
time produced family conflicts over what to do with that time. Night-shift 
workers, away from home from 11:00 pm to 7:00 am, reportedly were 
able to spend time with their children, although the arrangement frequently 
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produced tension between spouses. As Bronfenbrenner and Crofiter point 
out (1982.6S), although alternating shifts may facilitate some aspects of 
family life, they can seriously alter the pattern of intrafamilial relation- 
ships. Indeed, the exfent to which many such adaptations within families 
influehce the nature of family functioning and whether they have negative, 
positive, or neutral effects on ^children's development are unclear from 
existing studies. • ► * 

A variety of intervening factors seem to be significant in determining 
children's educational outcomes and may confound any effort to isolate 
\vork-related effects. 

In two years of study we have discovered that a variety of other inter- 
vening "factors seem to be more important in shaping children*s devel- 
opment than parents* work itself. Among the most significant of these are 
low -income status, race, single-parent family status, special characteristics 
of tf)e child (e.g., age, sex, handicapping conditions), and the attitudes, 
values, and behavior of the parent(s) both toward work and toward par- 
entmg. As the papers presentedin this volume and in Families That Work 
conslsteiftly show, children*s development of peer relationships, their tele- 
vision exposure and viewing habits, their involvement in out-of-school 
activities, and their educational aspirations and career choices are all more 
directly influenced by these other facfors than by the simple fact of their 
mothers* employment. For example, a poor black child from an inner- 
city, single-parent family in which the mother works is statistically more 
likely to be a low academic achiever, to drop out of high school, to become 
a teenage parent, to become involved in delinquent activity, and to become 
dependent on public assistance than his or her middle-class counterpart 
in a traditional two-parent family living in a suburban neighborhood. 
Nevertheless, it is not so much the fact of their mothers* working or not 
working as it is all the other conditions of these children *s lives that account 
for the disparities in their social and intellectual development. 

Research on the direct and indirect consequences of parents*Jabor force 
participation often has failed to take account of these types of antecedent 
factors. Researchers have also not taken into account mothers* motivation 
and reasons for work, their attitudes about work and housework, and their 
energy levels. As we suggested in Families That Work, this is partly due 
to the fact that researchers have not adequately clarified the complex and 
interactive relationships between status variables (race, education level, 
family structure), work variables (part time versus full time, shift work, 
motivations for working), family process variables (the distribution of 
labor for household tasks, childrearing), and ultimately child outcome 
variables. As Bronfenbrenner and Crouter note (1982:71). ''Studies that 
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are limited to searching for differences in the characteristics of children 
solely as a function of 'the mothers* employment status have clearly reach- 
ed the point of diminishing returns. The focus of investigation must shift 
. to the exploration of intervening processes both within and outside the 
family. This shift, in turn, requires the use of more complex research 
^.^paradigniSv-.-. 

DIRECTIONS FOR F'UTURE RESEARCH 

Researchers should develop more sophisticated research paradigms and 
employ diverse research methods to study the consequences of changing 
patterns of parents' labor force participation for children's social and 
intellectual development. 

In the course of our two-year study, we have reviewed an enormous 
number of studies from a variety of disciplinary perspectives. Consistent 
with the findings of phase one of our study, the work of phase two shows 
that there is no evidence to suggest that parents* employment has consis- 
tently negative or positive effects on children's educational outcomes as 
those outcomes are shaped by their activities, the settings in which they 
spend time, and the individuals with whom they interact. What we found 
is that a variety of other factors concerning parentis work, the character- 
istics of children and their parents, the dynamics of family processes, and 
the availability of outside supports and services can significantly mediate 
work-related effects. We conclude from-this finding that- parents' em- 
ployment status should not be the driving variable in studies of the rela- 
tionship between parents* labor force participation and child outcomes. 

The panel therefore recommends that researchers should develop more 
sophisticated research paradigms to address these questions. Rather than 
concentrating on the dic'hotomous relationship between working and not 
working^they should instead examine the consequences of changing pat- 
terns of labor force participation in the context of other associated con- 
ditions and changes in society. Future studies should address "the pro- 
gressive, mutual accommodation between an active growing human being 
and the changing properties of the immediate settings in which the de- 
veloping person lives, as this process is affected by relations between 
these settings and the larger contexts in which these settings are embed- 
ded** (Bronfenbrenner, 1979:21), Understanding the consequences of 
changing patterns of labor force participation for children *s educational 
outcomes requires that a child's life be regarded not as a series of distinct 
and unrelated experiences at home, at school, and in the community but 
as a cohesive whole, with attitudes, values, and behaviors related to and 
affecting one another. 
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Such a framework for future study would clearly distinguish status 
variables from work variables from family process variables from child 
outcome variables and would suggest the interactions between and among 
them (see Fig. 7-1). 

Existing rei^earchlias provided a strong knowledge base for understand- 
ing the relationship between various kinds of famil> processes and chil- 
dren's socialization and development. Fewer studies hav^ addressed questions 
_cDnceming_lhe-relationship-of^tatus^^riables^4o work varitibles, and in^ 
turn to family processes and child outcomes. In seeking to discover whether 
it is good or bad for children to have mothers or fathers or both parents 
in the paid labor force, researchers have all too frequently become em- 
broiled in an ideological debate. Data have been marshalled on both sides 
of the dispute. As we suggested in Families That Work, however, the 
important questions to be addressed are. Under what circumstances do the 
children of working parents do well, and under what circumstances do 
4he> have problems? Which characteristics of children, parents, the school, 
the workplace, and the neighborhood enhance the positive development 
of children, and which exacerbate or attenuate negative development? 
Suclj an approach allows researchers to begin to understand how work 
affects families and children and to. identify which elements in the frame- 
work are controllable. 

The panel recommends that researchers develop more complex models 
for analysis in order to carry out this research strategy. Such models should 
include attention to such factors as the characteristics of the work eXpe- 
rience, income, race , and family size a nd st ructure, a s_w,e]La$jCharactex- 
istics of the parent and child as significant antecedent variables. Other 
factors, such as spousal attitudes, child care arrangements, and availability 
of and access to other community supports and services, represent im- 
portant intervening variables. Because many of these variables are so 
strong and because the> are often so closely linked, they may in fact have 
confounded past analytic efforts to^solate work-related effects. 

In addition, the panel' recommends „that researchers employ diverse 
research methods in addressing issues concerning the consequences of 
parents' labor force participation for children. Analyses of large-scale 
survey data are one important means available to the researcher. Such 
analyses can prov ide an indication of important relationships that cut across 
institutional domains as well as time spans. They can also suggest com- 
monalities and differences between different social, economic, and geo- 
graphic sectors of society. Perhaps most important, they can help to specify 
variables that are likely to have the greatest predictive or .\planatory 
potential. Other kinds of studies are needed to supplement such analyses, 
including ethnographies, small scale observational studies, and planned 
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FIGURE 7 I Direct and indirect effects of parents' work on children s educational outcomes. 
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variation experiments designed to uncover specific aspects' of behavior 
and outcomes as they systematically differ under controlled conditions. 
Such studies could help investigators understand the complex patterns of 
relationships between life CQodiiion s; the so cial, psychological, cultural, 
a««d economic characteristics of individuals; and developmental outcomes 
over time. 

More specifically, the panel recommends that researchers should ex- 
amine the ways in which families are adapting to changing patterns of 
labor force participation, with special attention to patterns of time use by 
working mothers. We have observed that the greatest burden of adaptation 
is borne by families, especially mothers seeking to integrate employment 
and childrearing responsibilities. Yet there haS been little effort on the 
part of researchers to document systematically the varying patterns of 
organization and functioning in families living in different circumstances. 
In particular, the panel recommends that studies be conducted to examine 
how characteristics of the work experience, characteristics of parents and 
children, family size and structure, race, and income level interact and 
af/ect the definition of roles, responsibilities, and routines witfiin the 
household and the nature of interactions and relationships among family 
members. In addition, other studies should explore h ow various patterns 
of family dynamics affect children's educational outcomes. 

Much of tjie stress associated with parents' employment results from 
the time pressures that it creates, yet precise and detailed information on 
how working parents allocate their time has not been systematically gath- 
ered. We know very little about how families in different circuirstances 
spend time or about the relathve influences of factors such as family 
structure, family size, age and sex of children, income level* and work 
patterns (including, work scheduling). Therefore the panel recommends 
that future researCTi should focus on parents' time use. In particular, be- 
cause of the importance placed on parent-child interactions-and time to- 
gether, we underscore the need for future studies to address this issue in 
greater depth. Assumptions concerning the quality of time are open to 
question because of the lack of relevant data on the details of parent-child 
interactions, the nature of shared activitit tlie issue of active versus 
passive time together, and the importance for children of time with moth- 
ers, fathers, and both parents. Such information v/ould shed light not only 
on whatever differences exist between parent-child relationships in work- 
ing families and nonworking families and the extent to which they matter, 
but also on the changing values, attitudes, and parenting behaviors of our 
society. 

The panel recommends that researchers should devote greater attention 
to identifying which children are more vulnerable to negative effects of 
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changing patterns of parents' employment by virtue of differences in their 
intelligence, emotional and psvchulcgical characteristicsr and physical 
conditions, as well as diffeiences in their families' income, race, size and 
structure, and geographical location. 

Researchers should devote more attention to examining the consequences 
of parents' unemployment, underemployment, andnonemploymenton chil- 
dren's educational outcomes. 

As we noted in Families That Work, issues concerning unemployment, 
underemployment, and nonemployment of parents have generally not been 
addressed in existingreseajch. Nevertheless, the consequence'' of parents' 
not working may be even more significant than the consequences of their 
working, boih for family functioning and interactions and'for children's 
development. The loss of a paycheck may seriously disrupt the family 
economy, yet we know very little about what difference it makes for a 
single wage earner to lose his or her job or what difference it makes if 
the unemployed wage earner is the father or the mother.^ Do alterations 
result in. family roles and responsibilities? Do unemployed fathers adapt 
and take over household chores while their wives work? Are children's 
perceptions of authorit y and ro le models, the ir goals and aspirations, and 
their attitudes about work and family affected? Are children of different, 
ages and sexes differently affect'^d? These are for the most part unanswercd 
questions. The panel recommends that future research focus mgre system-^ 
atically on the consequences of parents' unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, and nonemployment on children living in different social, economic, 
an^i cultural circumstances. ^ 

Researchers should devote greater attention to examining the role of 
schools in providing needed supports and services to children of working 
and nonworking parents. 

As we noted in Families That Work, schools are the single most prom- 
ment institution in almost all children's lives outside their families. Y«t 

' as Linney and Vemberg (Chapter 4) suggest, there is very little in the 
way of systematic information on whai schools do to provide needed 

•supports and services to children of working and nonvorking parents, in 
particular on the relationship between families and the schools as cocon- 
tributots to children's social and intellectual development. 

Public schools in the United Stales, and private schools as well, are 
experiencing significant challenges and changes. Declining enrollments 
have led to school closings and ieacher layoffs. Voter resismnce to school 
bond issues and property tax increases has produced financial difficulties 
for schools in some ar(,as and the restructuring of school budgets in others. 
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Other changes in elementary schools are the result of state and federal 
antidiscrimination laws and the political movements that led to the passage 
of these laws— for example, the Bilingual Education Act of 1968 and the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. Proposed future 
policies, such as vouchers and tuition tax credits that are intended to 
provide parents and their children with a broadei educational choice, would 
significantly affect the role^ and operations of both public and private 
scljools. Traditional school practices have also been challenged by leg- 
islation and litigation dealing with sex discrimination (Kamerman and 
Hayes, 1982:304). 

As we suggested in Families That Work, there has been considerable 
publicity and debate over the decline in average College Board scores and 
other indicators of academic achievement, especially among minority chil- 
dren from low-income families. After years of'searching for scapegoats, 
such as television, family background, and other forces external to the 
educational system, there is a growing inclination to hold the schools ' 
accountable for the failure of students to master fundamental skills. This 
new accountability is occurring at the same time that resources for schools 
are becoming still more scarce, regulatory constraints are continuing, 
major changes in childrearing practices ar6 extending to a larger portion 
of the population, and recognition of the complexity of factors that affect 
the ultimate outcomes for children is growing. Clearly, the role of schools 
must be examined within this larger context (Kamerman and Hayes, 
1982:333-335). 

We have found in our reviews no systematic profile of changes over 
time in the policies and practices of U.S. schools. Despite the plethora 
cf educational research studies done in the United States each year, there 
is no current survey program that provides a national picture of educational 
policies and practices broadly defined in a representative sample of 
Therefore the panel recommends that future research monitor what is 
occurring in the schools, with a particular focus on the impact of these 
changes on children. Such a survey, focusing on the whole range of school 
activities, not just narrowly defined academic curricula, could provide a 
systematic view of the variety of extracurricular programs (including spe- 
cial programs provided in some schools that link parents and the school, 
the workplace and the achool, and local social service organizations and 
the school), their relationships to families and the communities in which 
they are located, and the role these play in children*s social and intellectual 
development. SucK information would be of use to parents,' teachers, 
school administrators, and policy makers at local, state, and federal levels, 
as well as to researchers. Monitoring changes in elementary and secondary 
school programs should be aimed at (1) developing a systematic picture 
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of what schools are now providing and how they relate to families and 
other formal and informal community institutions and (2) assessing the 
factors accounting for differences in school policies and practices as well 
as the consequences for children's education and socialization. 

Research Using Existing Large-Scale Data Sets 

A variety, of existing data sources containing information on aspects of 
work, family life, and the role of institutions within the community offer 
a rich opportunity for researchers to explore the relationship betv^een 
parents labor force participation and children's educational outcomes. 

Rapid social change, both in the structure of family life and in patterns 
of participation in the world of work, has raised many questions for 
researchers and policy makers concerned with the well-being of children. 
The. queStfons raised are nOmerous and^mplex, since reverberations are 
felt and adaptations are made in a variety of settings that affect children 
either directly or indirectly. As social scientists seek to define issues 
warranting investigation and attempt to explore systematically the impli- 
cations of work and family life, it is important to ask what information 
already exists that might shed light on the questions of interest. It is 
customary for researchers to review the existing literature on their topic 
befor,e proceeding with further investigation. There is another, less uni- 
versallyxonsidered source of existing information; large-scale data 3ets. 

There is a'wealth of data on family and work that has already been 
collected, albeit by other investigators and for other purposes; still other 
rfata sets were developed primarily for public use, without particular guid- 
ing hypotheses. These data are frequently available to interested research- 
ers, for analysis. In some disciplines, such as economics, quantitative 
research relies principall>;^on analyses of existing data sets. Sociologists 
and political scientists also are accustomed to tapping existing data to 
corroborate or test new hypotfieses. In such other fields as psychology, 
researchers customarily plan to collect their own data, often on a small- 
scale basis. Unfortunately, as Zill et al. (1982) note in their discussion of 
the development of social indicators for children, graduate training in 
child development research seldom includes a focus on techniques of 
secondary data analysis. It is becoming increasingly clear across academic 
disciplines that large-scale existing data sets may contain valuable and 
nch information about the implications of work and family life for chil- 
dren. As the importance of these kinds of data is being recognized (Babbie, 
1975; Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg, 1955; Sellitz et al., 1975), archives 
specifically designed to preserve and enhance the availability of data sets 
are growing rapidly. Researchers are making use of well known archives 
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like the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research at 
the University of Michigan, the Roper Center at the University of Con- 
necticut, the National Opinion Research Center at the University of Chi- 
cago, the Henry A. Murray Research Center at Radcliffe College, and 
the International Data Library and Reference Center at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Interest in analysis of existing data sources stems from several factors, 
some simply practical, others conceptual. Both the cost and the logistics 
of collecting the kind of data that will answer questions about work and 
family life can be prohibitive. Clearly, the entire network of interactive, 
and mediating variables that form the jigsaw puzzle of outcomes for 
children cannot be contained within any given data set. It therefore be- 
comes necest>ary to adopt the scientific model of converging evidence, 
gleaning findings from a variety of methodologies and sources, in seeking 
answers to complex questions. Data that cut across institutional domains, 
that provide information about interrelationships as they develop, or that 
sample diverse social, economic, and geographic sectors of the popxilation 
may be expected to provide the largest pieces of the puzzle. Such data 
are especially costly to collect. Large-scale survey data, census data, time 
series reports, and data sets on income and employment, often collected 
at the national, regional, or metropolitan area level by federal agencies, 
, become especially useful when viewed from this perspective. 

Sociologist Charles Clock (1967:57-58) describes the cost considera- 
tions of survey data, highlighting the utility of existing data sources: **The 
cost of survey research has been a significant element restricting its use, 
but the growing recognition that it is not always necessary to collect new 
data for every problem — that creative use can be made of existing survey 
data — promises to be a partial solution to the problem of cost." Beyond 
the cost factor there is another, perhaps more powerful, argument for 
reexamining existing data sources (Massarik, 1967:415): . . second- 
ary analysis c^n help to specify variables which seem to have the greatest 
predictive or explanatory power in a research problem other than the one(s) 
originally under study." Massarik (1967:415) describes one study that 
reformulated the variables under investigation in this fashion: 

In a survey of volunteers working in a United Fund Campaign, intended primarily 
to assess their effectiveness as campaign solicitors, ttic question may be posed 
later as to what factors in their background and attitude relate to their own levels 
of philanthropic giving. Here the data may be reanalyzed in a manner different 
from that employed in the test of the initial hypothesis. Now attention shifts to 
establishing the*degree and nature of association between such factors as the 
volunteer*s age, length of involvement in the United Fund Campaign, annual 
mcome and religion, on one hand, and giving level on the other. Though a given 
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sample may permit only limited and tentative measures of the patterns of asso- 
ciation, this kind of secondary analysis may provide clues pointing to significant 
cmpincal relationships and theoretic constructs which in turn lay the groundwork 
for more definitive studies. 

Under these circumstances, it is indeed true that no one survey remains an island 
unto Itself. In the classic tradition of scientific inquiry, carry-over of hypothesis 
and data from one investigation to another becomes possible, and data increase 
their effective life span with future retrieval and reanalysis continuously possible. 
There is nothing very new' about this strategy; it is simply surprising— and de- 
pressing — that, though considerable bodies of . . . data . . . have been accu- 
mulated, there has been little skillful reanalysis, particularly in search of explanation 
and prediction. 

Analyses of existing data sources can provide important insights into issues 
other than those the data were originally intended to address. 

It is often the case that those initially involved with particular data 
neither consider nor attempt to assess their, relevance to other issues. For 
instance, James Coleman's (1966) pathbreaking study of equal educational 
opportunity has been reanalyzed in a great variety of ways over the past 
13 years. While its initial impact was significant in its own right, reanalysis 
contributed to an important reformation of matters ranging from school 
desegregation research to school finance research (see Mosteller and Moy- 
nihan, 1972). Similarly, data from the PaneLStudy on Income Dynamics 
has been reexamined to yield important insights into questions of fertility — 
an unanticipated analytical opportunity. Data from the Children's Time 
Study, collected for quite a different purpose, was used to estimate the 
impact of the loss of children's services on families of different back- 
grounds following the enactment of Proposition 13 in California (Rubin 
and Medrich, 1981). And while it is not possible to review the large 
amount of work based on Bureau of the Census data, the Bureau is part 
of a long tradition of encouraging reanalysis and the application of existing 
data to a wide range of research and policy questions. 

Existing data sources can serve in a number of ways as fundamental 
resources for the social scientist interested in studying work and family 
life. Large-scale data sets may provide a picture of social conditions 
affected by work and family changes. For example, the Consumer Ex- 
penditure Survey, conducted nationally by the Bureau of the Census, 
provides data on family spending for child care services. Such information 
can help inform the framing^of future research questions, as well as offer 
an understanding of how various segments of the population are responding 
to the increase in the number of working mothers. 

Existing data sources also may be harnessed to directly address research 
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questioni) other than the one the> were originally designed to answer. Two 
notable examples of such reanal>sis of data are included in this volume. 
In Chapter 5, Victor Rubin uses data from the Children's Time Study to 
explore children's access to community ser\'ices outside school. Rubin's 
focus on various family constellations and maternal work arrangements 
w as not an original impetus guiding the research design and data collection; 
however, because the data set was broad enough to contain the relevant 
parental work variables, Rubin was able to use it to answer questions of 
interest to the panel. 

Chapter 6 is another example of the reanalysis of existing data. Ronald 
D'Amico, Jean Haurin, and Frank Mott have taken a new look at data 
from several components of the extensive National Longitudinal Surveys 
of Work Experience. The National Longitudinal Surveys were originally 
designed to provide data on the^ unique problems 'associated with the 
transition to retirement for older men, the reentry into the labor force for 
middle-aged women, and the transition from school to the work world for 
young men and women. D'Amico and his colleagues have used this broad 
data base to answer a specific question about the interface of work and 
family life, asking how maternal employment affects outcomes for sons 
aiid daughters when they reach adolescence and early adulthood. This 
study highlights the richness that such large-scale longitudinal data sources 
offer the researcher because it includes information on a variety of aspects 
of the respondents' lives at different points in time. Because these data 
were broadly conceived, the data base lends itself to a wjde range of 
research inquiries. In addition, the large-scale nature of data collection 
provides the researcher an unusual opportunity to look across geographic, 
racial, and income groups. Finally, the longitudinal dimension of the 
National Longitudinal Survey affords an opportunity to examine the causal 
direction of observed relationships. 

Reanalyzing existing data poses a variety of potential problems for re- 
searchers of different disciplines, addressing different questions, at later 
points in time. 

Making Use of existing data often involves cohort problems, and rean- 
alyzing data collected by other researchers— perhaps guided by the per- 
spectives of a different scientific discipline or collected with very different 
hypotheses or purposes m mind— can present a host of problems as well 
as advantages. Several of these difficulties warrant brief mention here. 
The reanalysis of National Longitudinal Survey data in Chapter 6 provides 
an illustration. The implications of^^matemal employment for school-age 
children growing up in the 1960s may be quite different from those for 
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school-age children in the 1980s, when a majority of such children have* 
mothers who work outside the home. The adolescent and adult outcomes 
studied by D'Amico and his colleagues cannot necessarily be generalized 
to children today. The validity of findings based on reanalyses of existing 
data thus may be circumscribed. This problem is particularly acute in 
studying work and family, since social change in this area is so rapid. By 
the time children grow up, the conditions prevailing during their childhood 
may have changed, thus making predictions to the next generation ex- 
tremely risky. 

Another inherent difficulty stems from the fact that existing data may 
not be specifically designed to answer the particular question the new 
investigation is interested In exploring. Relevant variables may have been 
omitted. For example, the National Survey of Children contains a great 
deal of unique and valuable data regarding child outcomes but lacks critical 
information about mothers' work patterns. For our purposes it would have 
been useful to know when in the child's lifetime" the mother was working, 
how she felt about working, and so forth. Thus, existing data sources 
may lack the desired breadth or may simply frame interview questions 
differently from the way the new analysis requires. 

Indeed, it has been said that in the social sciences, no two studies define 
the same variable in the same way. For example, it is rare to find a 
common definition of the family across data sets. Some researchers treat 
the family and the coresident household as synonymous; some distinguish 
the nuclear or the extended family unit while others do not; and some 
analyze family variables without clearly defining them at all. Definitions 
of employment are just as inconsistent, making it difficult to interpret or 
generalize findings. Variable construction necessarily changes as our view 
of particular social phenomena becomes more sophisticated; a definition 
of family in a study at one point in time may be less useful at a later date. 
But in order to use existing data well, researchers must know what it is 
they want and need in terms of variable structure and definitions (and 
determine whether a particular study can meet those requirements). This 
conceptual dilemma, of course, is also confronted by the primary re- 
searchers themselves as they design a study anc|, later on, during analysis. 
It is particularly problematic, however, for those undertaking secondary 
analyses. 

Another limitation of using data that have been collected for other 
purposes is that it may not be possible to conduQt follow-up studies of 
the original subjects. In addition, the measures available for secondary 
analysis may be less rich, since the original investigators' central focus 
was elsewhere, detailed coding and open-ended questions addressing the 
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current issues are^less likely. Furthermore, large-scale studies lack the 
special richness of ethnographies or in vivo observational data. In many 
large existing data sets, as in small-scale studies, variable constructs may 
be highly collinear, making it difficult to disentangle the separate influ- 
ences of, for example, divorce and income. Again, even with very large 
samples, there may not be enough subjects in any particular category to 
enable the researcher to measure simple effects. This problem is especially 
acute in studying work and family outcomes, which we believe are de- 
termined by a very complex constellation of factors. 

The relevant domains of work, family, school, and community are rarely 
tapped in an> one study, even those that are broadly based. Even more 
rarely are data on the nonfamily context of children available. Thus, 
analysis of existing data cannot be expected to contribute much to our 
understanding of the role of peers, extended family, caretaker character- 
istics, community supports, and family adaptations such as informal bar- 
tering arrangements. 

Data, simply because they exist, are not necessarily helpful. While there 
are those who argue that having some data is better than having no data 
at all, a word of caution on data quality is required. Most researchers are 
very careful to describe their samples in detail, particularly insofar as this 
affects the degree to which results may be generalized confidently to larger 
populations. Questions of sample size, representativeness, and validity 
must be considered before existing data are used to generate new hy- 
potheses or explore new areas of inquiry. This is especially important 
because very often secondary analysis provides a rationale for new data 
collection or the' generation of new policy issues. Any number of biases 
and procedural considerations may affect the interpretation of existing data 
and. statistical comparability across data sets (Kish, 1959). 

On a similar note there is the matter of the unit of analysis. Some studies 
organize data at the individual level. For example, a study of 3,000 families 
may permit the analysis of 3,000 data collection units, or it may permit 
aggregation by particular variables — e.g., parent's work status, income, 
or education. A study of eligibility for Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) in 100 cities may provide only the city as a unit of 
analysis, m this case it might be possible to explot^ regional differences 
or trends, but researchers will probably not be able to look at patterns 
wKhin the cities from which data were collected or examine any issues 
that require the differentiation of individual families. 

Typically the organization of field research serves the requirements of 
the primary analysts. Those who wish to use the data sets at a later time 
either ma> have to derive "strategies to make the data meaningful to their 
problem, or they may have to find ways to supplement the existing data 
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set with other relevant material, or they may find that design constraints 
make reanalysis of the data too difficult to undertake. 

Once again, it is necessary to emphasize the strategy of piecing together 
information from studies surveying different content areas (e.g., work- 
family, family-school, family-community) and using different methodol- 
ogies (large-scale survey, experimental, ethnography, etc.). Because of 
the paucity of information about the relationship between work and family 
life and despite the difficulties delineated, analysis of existing data sets 
must be considered as as important strategy in the researcher's repertoire. 

Future Perspectives for the Analysis of Existing Data Sources 

In recognition of the call for additional information suggested time and 
again by the panel's study, the Appendix to this report lists relevant 
existing data sources, with information concerning their availability, and 
details concerning their substance. It is intended to be useful to those 
interested in pursuing analyses as well as to those concerned with iden- 
tifying issues requiring new data collection and further study. 

In addition, we make several recommendations for researchers on the 
use of existing data. 

Researches should design studies with the possibility of future use by 
other investigators in mind. ^''Z 

The panel's inost central recommendation is to encourage researchers 
to design studies with the idea that their data may be used again, by others, 
for purposes tangential to the hypotheses guiding the initial inquiry. This 
suggests that a standard set of background variables be included. These 
have been detailed in several chapters and are also suggested by the 
domains of the data sources in the Appendix. These background variables 
include family structure, income, parental work patterns, ethnicity, etc. 
These variables must be adequately specified; for example, the single 
designation *'working/non working mother" is insufficient. It is also help- 
ful to supplement descriptive variables like mother's work status with 
important intervening variables. For example, in their path model of factors 
affecting early childbearing, Moore and Hofferth (1980:87) found that 
*'the total effect of a working mother is to lower age at family formation; 
however, several contradictory indirect effects make up the total effect." , 
The complex chain of indirect or opposing effects documented by re- 
searchers studying maternal employment can be sorted out only if data 
concerning crucial intervening links are considered (reasons for work, 
spouse's attitudes toward work, lype of job, etc.). 
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/// constructing data sets, reseunhers should include retrospective or 
historical information, 

A focuh on implications for children suggests that researchers be aware 
of the need to include some historical data about the childhood years. 
When a longitudinal design is either unwarranted or unfeasible, retro- 
spective information such as when in the child's life the mother was 
emplo>ed can be tjuitc useful. While these data are difficult to collect and 
are subject to distortion, the> can nevertheless provide important new 
insights. In addition, the growing recognition that parents are not the sole 
shaping influence on the child's socialization suggests that researchers 
collect data on a broader range of developmental inputs. These are dis- 
cussed in some detail b> Watts and Santos (1978) in a theoretical frame- 
work a«.compan>ing their inventory of data resources related to child and 
family policy issues. 

Sexeral other strategies urn facilitate analysis along new dimensions. 

The ideas discussed above relate to broadening and better specifying 
variables in new data collection efforts to increase their usefulness for 
subsequent reanal>ses. fn working with existing data a few other strategies 
ma> be useful. The researcher can merge macro- and micro-level data. 
For example, the micro-level data from a quasi-experimental study of 
maternal emplo>ment effects could also be analyzed in relation to the 
*»availabilit> of child care services or extended school programs. Along 
similar lines, contextual variables, such as the community's rate of unem- 
plo>ment or AFDC benefit levels, could provide policy-relevant infor- 
mation related to the substantive issue under study. Such local-, county-, 
or state level data ma> be made available in an existing data bank or could 
be added b> subsequent researchers. In some cases, however, locational 
data are not available to outside researchers. 

One last possibility is the idea of piggybacking variables. At relatively 
low cost, a researcher concerned with a particular topic can contract with 
a large scale data collectonto include an additional variable of interest 
be>ond the standard overall inventory of items. Specific information on 
work or famil) could thus be gleaned fiom a project not originally designed 
to gather such data. 

The anal) sis of existing data is one way of building new knowledge 
about the interrelationships of work and family life. Because the work, 
famil), and communit) nexus is a relativel) uncharted research territory, 
casting fresh glances at existing data in this area ma) be especially helpful. 
Given that cost considerations are an increasingly important factor in the 
conduct of social science research, reanalysis of existing source materials 
will be essential to the continued grov^th of research knowledge. 
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CONCLUSION 

The two reports, Families That Work and Children of Working Parents, 
represent the culmination of the efforts of the Panel on Work, Family, 
and Community over a two-year period. Their primary message is that, 
like most dramatic social change, the phenomenon of changing work 
patterns and work status is exceedingly complex, and for this reason it is 
impossible to identify any simple causal relationship between parental 
employment and child outcomes. As we have stated repeatedly, work by 
Itself IS not a uniform condition, experienced in the same way by all adults 
with the same effects on all children. Il is neither all good nor all bad. 
The only answer to the question of what difference it makes for mothers 
to work is that it depends. It depends on the parents, on the children, and 
on the circumstances of their lives. Some children live in families in which 
parents need to work for economic reasons, some children live in families 
in which parents choose to wgrk for other reasons; and some children live 
in families in which both monetary and nonmonetary concerns are involved 
in the decision to work or not to work. The outcomes for children vary 
and are not definitively determined by any single factor. 

In sum, that is what the existing social science research tells us. While 
it IS a salient finding, however, it is of little help or comfort to the many 
mothers and fathers who are weighing the costs and benefits of combining 
paid employment and parenting responsibilities in the context of their own 
families. Aggregate data are important to understanding the dimensions 
of social change, but they are not useful in assessing the implications for 
individual families. In fact, we still know very little about which parents 
and children, living under what kinds of social, economic, and cultural 
circumstances will be positively affected or negatively affected or will not 
really be affected in any significant way at all. That remains the task of 
future research. ■ 
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Compendium of Existing Data Sources 
for Researchers 

Sally Bloom-Feshbach ^ 



fn this volume as well as in Families That Work, we have examined the 
complexity of the work family-comiriunity nexus aqd noted the many 
questions that remam unanswered. Given this complexity and the rising 
costs of data collection (especially for studies with longitudinal designs 
and ecologically valid methodologies), it may be useful to reexamine data 
already collected, /perhaps from a perspective that is different from that 
of the origmal investigator. However, many interested researchers remain 
unaware of data sets that contain information relevant to the , questions 
they are posing. Data sharing is made difficult by the lack of systematic 
information about the content and availability of data collected by other 
investigators, particularly those of other disciplines." (See Chapter 7 for. 
an extensive -discussion of the benefits and problems of secondary da^a 
analyses.) 

The compendium that follows provides an extensive listing of research 
invci^tigations that examine various dimensions of work, family, and com- 
munity. In an effort to select from among the vast array of studies, we 
applied several criteria. AH of the studies in the compendium meet the 
first criterion and satisfy one or more of the others.* Criteria for selection 
were: • ' *' . 



Kirb> A, Heller and Su/anne S. Magnelti participated m various stages of the preparalioh of 
this compendium, providing invaluable assistance. 
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(1) Inclusion of data in more than one domain of interest Data sets 
all contain information on work plus at least one other area — e.g., work 
and family; or work^ family, and education. 

(2) Large sample size In order to facilitate the possibility of refor- 
mulating variables in secondary analyses, a large sample was deemed 
desirable. 

(3) Emphasis on varied or special populations Studies of low-income, 
mmority, or one-parent families, as well as studies that include data on 
children and adolescents, were of particular interest. * 

(4) Samples drawn from more than one political jurisdiction or geo- 
graphic location 

(5) Longitudinal or cross-cohort designs By cross-cohort designs, we 
mean repeated cross-sectional studies of similar populations. 

(6) Machine-readable data 

It is important to note that a measure of data quality is not included in 
the selection criteria. A comprehensive evaluation of this important factor 
would have posed' formidable difficulties. By and largt the studies listed 
here appear to be methodologically sound and to meet conventional stan- 
dards of data collection. 

Data sets in the compendium are listed in alphabetical order by title of 
in\cdtigation. The listing of data availability and of whom to contact for 
further information atjj&ut a given study was accurate as this volume went 
to press. Most of the compendium's column headings, such as **Special 
Population'' and ''Geographic Range," are self-explanatory. 

The heading "Data Level," included with "Sample Size," refers to 
the unit of analysis of the study. Some studies organize data at the indi- 
vidual level. For example, a study of 3,000 families may permit the 
analysis of 3'pOO data collection units or it may permit aggregation by 
particular variables — e.g., by the parent's work status, i,>come, or edu- 
cation. Such studies are referred to as providing 'Jindivicial data." A 
study of AFDC eligiblity in 100 cities may provide only the city as a unit 
of analysis. In this case, it might be possible to explore regional differences 
or trends, but researchers will pr9bably not be able to look at pattern^ 
within the cities from which data were collected or to examine any issues 
that require differentiating' individual families. Such studies are referred 
to as providing "aggregate data." In some data sets, both individual and 
aggregate data are available. 

The "Respondent^Subject" heading refers to the persons or organiza- 
tions who have provided the data (i.e., the source of the data), while the 
heading "Data Provided About" indicates Avhom the respondent's data 
describe. In some data seti*. respondents report on themselves and thus 
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are subjects in the typical experimental sense. However, because in some 
investigations respondents provide data about others — for example, about 
their students or their children — we have differentiated the two categories. 

The **Data Description" category contains information about the kinds 
of variables included in th^ study. This complex information has been 
condensed in two ways: 

(1) Boldface letters These letters refer to the major kinds, or donfains, 
of data. D refers to demographic variables, W refers to work variables, 
F refers to family variables, E refers to education/school variables, C 
refers to community variables, P refers to variables describing personal 
characteristics, A refers to attitude variables, and H refers to health variables, 

(2) Numbers Within each of the eight domains, we have designated 
a specific set of variables that work/family researchers are likely to find 
useful. Each of these variables has been assigned a number; the complete 
set of variables^and -the numbering system is explained in the key that 

^^^ibllowsTRis^di^cussion . 

Thus, a glance at the boldface letters in the **Data Description" column 
indicates whether the data set contains information that cuts across the 
particular domains of interest to the researcher. For example, one can 
easily see that the Family and Child Care Policy Project includes extensive 
,data on work, family, and education, some personal and attitudinal data, , 
and no data regarding health. More specific information about the avail- 
ability of particular variables within each domain requires consulting the 
key along with the compendium listing. 
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ITEM 


DOMAIN 


VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 


Dl 


Demographics 


Socioeconomic status 


D2 


Demographics 


Ethnicity 


W I 


worK 


rreseni occupaiion 


W9 


W UlK 


income 






I ahnr fr\rr*(^ cfnfiic 

IwuUUt lUtL'W olulUo 


VUA 

W4 


worK 


Work schedule 


W J 


worK 


worK nisiory 


W6 


Work 


Unemployment history 


W7 


Work 


Employment before age 18 


W8 


Work 


Reentry into the labor force 


W9 


Work 


. Adaptations made by employers to 






workers' family responsibilities 


WIO 


Work 


Job benefits 


Wll 


Work 


Job satisfaction 


W12 


Work 


Vocational goals, aspirations 




ramiiy 


rreseni idmuy siruciure 


F2 


Family 


Desired familv structure size 


F3 


Family 


Child care arrangements 


F4 


Family 


Division of responsibilities at home 


F5 


•Family 


Marital satisfaction, quality of ^ 






marital relationship 


F6 


Family 


Quality of parent-child relationships 


F7 


Family 


Quality of sibling relationships 


F8 


Family 


Childrearing style 


I? 1 

LI 


Education/School 


• • 

Characteristics or the school 


b2 


Education/School 


Level of education attained 


E3 


FHiiratinn/Srhftnl 


I^vel of achievement including 






grades and standard educational 






assessments 


E4 


Education/School 


Adaptations made by schools to 






parental labor force participation 


E5 


Education/School 


Adult education, reentry into 






education 


E6 


EducationySchool 


Educational goals, aspirations 


CI 


Community 


Characteristics of the neighborhood 



or community 
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ITEM 


DOMAIN 


VARIABLE DESCRIPTION 




Co mnn unity 


Availability of local and/or state 






oCl V IL'Co 


C3 


Community 


Availability of federal services 


C4 


Community 


Use of state and/or local services 


C5 


Community 


Use of federal services 


C6 


Community 


Perception of service needs at 






local, state, and/or federal levels 


C7 


Community 


Satisfaction with local, state, and/or 






federal services 


n 1 
PI 


Personal characteristics 


Extent of social network 




Personal characteristics 


Quality of social or peer 






relationships 


P3 


Personal characteristics 


Sex-role 


P4 


Personal characteristics 


belr-esteem . 


DC 


Personal characteristics 


Personality 


P6 


Pprcnnal fharaf*fpri<;f 

iCldUllul V^llul ud&I lollVrO 


Valiip^; 

Y ulU&o 


P7 


Personal characteristics 


Use of leisure time 


P8 


Personal characteristics 


Media use, including television. 






radio, newspapers, magazines. 


P9 


Personal characteristics 


etc. 

Satisfaction with life in general 


PIO 


Personal characteristics 


Deviant behavior, including drug 






use, delinquency, etc. 






AffifiiHpc ahniif pmnlnvmpnf 


A2 


Attitudes 


Attitudes about family life. 






marriage * 


A3 


Attitudes 


Attitudes about education. 






achievement, schools 


A4 


Attitudes 


Attitudes about sex roles, women's 






issues 


A5 


Attitudes 


Attitudes about family policy 


HI 


Health 


Physical health 


H2 


Health 


Mental health 


H3 


Health 


Fertility 


H4 


Health 


Use of health care services 
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Title 


Contact 


Availability 


Sample Size and 
Data Level 


Alteniativc<> (o 
the Usual Fligh 
School 
Curriculum 
(1978) 


David Stem, 
University of 
Califomia, Berkeley. 
CA 94720 


Tape available at cost 


3.531. individual data 


American 
Women's Opinion 
Poll (2 surveys: 
1974. 1979) 


William Gemmell, 
Roper Center, 
University of 
Connecticut, Box U- 
I64R, Storrs, CT 
06268 


Public use tape available 
at cost 


1974. 3.880; 1979. 
3.844; aggregate data 


Amencans View 
Their Mental 
Health 

(replication study, 
1976) 


Joseph Veroff, 
Elizabeth Douvan. 
Richard Kulka, Survey 
Research Center. Ann 
Arbor, M! 48106 


Data available from the 
Data Archive of the 
Inter-University 
Consortium for Political 
and Social Research, 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48106 


2,264. individual data 


Attitudes of 
America's Youth 
Toward the 
Public Schools 
(1978) 


James Shriver. Gallup 
Organization, 53 Bank 
Street, Princeton, NJ 
08540 ' 


Tapes are not available, 
reprints of the report 
available from James 
Shriver 


1.115. aggregate data 


Barriers to Home- 
School 

Collaboration: 
Two Case Studies 
in Junior High 
Schools (1981) 


Laura Lcitch. The 
Urban Institute. 2100 
M Street,* NW, 
Washington, DC 20037 


Contact Laura Leitch 


Two schools. 60 parents. 
30-35 teachers & 
administrators; individual 
& aggregate data 


The Business and 
Family Life of 
Sclf-Employed 
Women (1977) 


Nancy Bowers. Henry 
A. Murray Research 
Center of Radcliffe 
College. 77 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge. MA 
02138 


Raw and computer- 
accessible data available, 
follow-up possible 


230. individual data 


CBS News Poll. 
Education (June, " 
1978) 


Kathleen Frankovic. 
CBS News. Director of 
Surveys, 524 West 
57th Street. New York, 
NY 10019 


Data available from the 
Data Archive of the 
Inter-University 
Consortium for Political 
and Social Research. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 


1,622. individual & 
aggregate data 
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Special 

Pontil at Ion 

S U|llll4lllUli 




Respondent/ 


Data 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 


Data 

Dfkfu* ri n t i n n 


AdoicsccRts 


Cross-sceiibnal. 
questionnaire 


High school 
juniors & 
seniors, 
school 
counselors 


Self, parents, 
students 


Regional 


DI.2, >y3> 
5,7. 12: E 
1-3. 5, 6; C 
1 


Women 


Opinion poll 


Women aged 
1 8 & over 


Self, family 


National 


D 1 , 2; W I . 
2; F W 2. 4, 
8; E 2; P 6- 
9; A 1,2.4. 
5 




Replication, 
interview 


Persons' aged 
21 & over 


Self 


National 


D 1. 2: W 1. 
M: F 1. 2; E 
2; C 4-6; P 
1,2. 4-7.9;^ 
A 1. 2;H 1, 
2 


Adolescents 


Cross-sectional, 
interview, 
opinion poll 


Persons aged 
13-18 


Self, parents, 
school 


National 


D 1. 2, W 1, 

.12; E 1-3: C 
l;P6;A3 


Adolescents, 
onc'parcnt 
families, low- 
tncome 


CrosS'Sectionat, 

interview. 

records 


Teachers. 

parents, 

principal 


Self, students. 

school. 

community 


Local 


D 1. 2; W 1- 
3, 9:FI;E 
1.2. 4. 6;C 
1-7: P 1. 6; 
A 3 


Employed 
women 


CrosS'Sectional. 
interview 


Self-employed 
women 


Self 


State 


D1.2;W U 
5. 11, 12:F 
1-4; E 2: P 
1,6. 9; A 1- 
4 




Opinion poll 


Adults 


Self, child 


National 


D 1; W 1-3; 
F 1.6;E2;P 
6, 8: A 3 
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Title 


Contact 


Availability 


Sample Size and 
Data Level 


Children s T»nic 
Study (1976) 


Elliott Mednch, School 
of Law, University of 
California. Berkeley. 
CA 94720 


*Tapes and codcbooks 
available 


764 sixth graders & one 
of their parents; 
individual & aggregate 
data 


Consequence^ of 
Childbcaring and 
Childspacing 
(1957-58. with 
follow-up in 
1973-74) 


Margaret Marini. 
Population Study 
Center. Battelle lluman 
Affairs Centers, 
Seattle, WA 98105 


Data not yet available 


6,338, individual data 


Consumer 
Decisions and 
Asset 

Management 
( Decatur/ Pcona: 
several waves 
from 1968 
through present; 
Chicago: several 
waves from !972 
through present) 


Linda Lannom, Survey 
Research Laboratory, 
University of Illinois. 
105 West Nevada 
Street, Urbana, IL 
61801 


Public use computer 
tapes available at cost 


Dccaiur/Peona; 209 
households, Chicago. 
198 households; 
individual data 


Consumer 
Expenditure 
Survey (June, 
1972 to June. 


Michael Carlson, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. U.S. 
Department of Labor, 


Public use tapes 
available at cost from 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, contact Ray 
Giesman 


1972-73: 11.065; 1973- 
74. 12.121, aggregate 
data 


Corporations and 
Two'Carecr 
Families: 
Directions for the 
Future (1980-81) 


Susan Lund. Catalyst 
Career and Family 
Center. 14 East 60th 
Street. New York. NY 
10022 


Data available on a 
limited basis 


374 corporations. 815 
couples, individual & 
aggregate data 
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Special 
PopuSation 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


Data 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 
Range 


Data 
Description 


Children 


Cross-seclional, 
interview, time 
diary, records, 
questionnaire 


Sixth graders 
aged 11-12, 
parents, 
conununity 
sources 


Self, family, 
community 


Local 


D 1,2; W 1- 
4;FI.3, 6- 
8; E 1-3; C 
1.2, 5-7; P 
2,4, 7, 8; A 
3 


Adolescents 


Longitudinal, 
interview, 
records, 
questionnaire 


Persons in 
high school s 
15 yrs, later, 
parents 


Self, family 


State 


D l.2;W 1- 
8. 12; F 1-6; 
E 1-3.5.6. 
C I; P l.'2. 
4.6-8; A 1. 
3. 4; H 3 


Couples 


Longitudinal, 
interview 


Married 
couples, 
divorced 
persons 


Self 


Local 


D 1.2; W 2- 
4.6. 10. 12: 
FI.2;E2. 
5.6;P5. 7- 
8; A 4 




Longitudinal & 
cross*sectional, 
interview, time 
diary 


Household 
member 


Self, family 


National 


D 1. 2; W 1- 
4.6. 7. 10; F 
1.2;E2;C 
1.4. 5;P7; 


Two-career 
families 


CrosS'Sectionai, 
questionnaire 


Two-career 

families, 

employers 


Self, family, 
employee 


National 


D 1. W 1-4. 
9. 10; F 1-5; 
E 2; C 6; P 
5. 10; A 1. 2. 
4; H r. 2 
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Title ^ 


Contact 


Availability 


Sample Size and 
Data Level 


Currcnl 

Population Survey 
(March Annual 
Demographic file 
1968-prcsent; 
May Current 
Population Survey 
nies 1968- 
present; 

November survey 
in even-numbered 
years 1968- 
present: and 
selected other 
months) 


Janet Vavra, Survey 
Research Center, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48106 


Data available from the 
Census Bureau or the 
Data Archive of the 
Inter*Universiiy 
Consortium for Political 
and Social Research. 
Ann Arbor. MI 48106 


Approximately 150.000 
households each month, 
aggregate data 


Disadvantaged 
Children and 
Their First School 
Experiences 
(1969-1974) 


Virginia Shipman, 
Educational Testing 
Service. Princeton, NJ 
08540 


Contact Virginia 
Shipman 


1 .875. individual data 


Edmonton Area 
Study (anr.ually 
smce 1977) 


L. W. Kennedy. 
Director. Population 
Research Laboratory. 
Department of 
Sociology. University 
of Alberta. Edmonton. 
Canada T6G 2H4 


Machme readable data 
available at cost 


400-500 households 
each year, individual 
data 

• 


The Effects of 
Flexible Work 
Schedules on 
Urban Families 
with Voung 
Children: A 
Quasi- 
Experimental 
' Longitudinal 
Study (1978) 


Richard Wmett. 
Department of 
Psychology. Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 
and State University, 
Blacksburg. VA 24061 


Contact Richard Wmett 


100. individual data 


» 

ERIC ^ 


2-:'j 
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Special 
Population 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


Data 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 
Range 


Data 
Description 




CrosS'Sectional, 
interview 


Persons aged 
16 &. over 


Self, family 


National 


D l,2;W 1- 
8, 10; F 1-3; 
El, 2, 5;C 
1,4-6; A 4; 
H 1,3,4 


Children 


Longitudinal & 

cross-sectional, 

experimental, 

interview, 

records 


Children aged 
3-8; parents 


Self, child, 
family, 
school, 
community 


National 


D 1,2, W U 

5, 12; F 1.3, 

6. 8; E 1^3, 
6; C 1-5, 7; 
PI, 2, 5.7, 
8; A 3;H I, 
2.4 




CrosS'SCctional. 
interview 


Persons aged 
18 & over 


Self, 

household 


Local 


D2;W 1-3. 
5, 9. 11; F 1, 
3. 5; E 2; C 
L 2, 6; P 1- 

3, 6-10; A 2, 

4. 5; H I . 2 




Longitudinal, 
quasi' 

experimental, 
interview, time 
diary, 

questionnaire 


Federal 
employees 
with children 


Self, family 


Local 


D l,2;W 1- 
4, 9:F 1. 3, 
4, 6: E 2, 5; 
C l:P7-9 
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Title 


Contact 


Availability 


Sample Size and 
Data Level 


European Men 
and Women 
(J975, 1977) 


Washington Office of 
the European 
Community 
information Service. 
2100 M Street. NW, 
Washington. DC 20037 


Contact Washington 
Office of the European 
Community Information 
Service 


8.791, individual data 


Luropeans and 
Their Children 
(1979) 


Washington Office of 
the European 
Community 
Information Service, 
2100 M Street. NW, 
Washington, DC 20037 


Contact Washington 
Office of the European 
Community Information 
Service 


8,936, individual data 


Family and Child 
Care Policv 
Project (1980^81) 


Karen Hill-Scott. 
Crystal Stairs. Inc.. 
1 1 1 North LaBrea • 
Avenue. Suite 20K 
Inglcwood. CA 90301 


Data currently being 
analyzed 


370 black families, 
subset of 82 first-time ^ 
teen mothers and their 
mothers 


Family &. 
Individual Coping 
Following Job 
Loss (1980) 


Ramsey Liem. 
Department of 
Psychology. Boston 
College. Chestnut HilL 
MA 02167 


Data currently being 
analyzed 


160 families; individual 
data 


Family Use of 
Time & 
Children's 
Development 
(1981) 


F. Thomas Juster, 
Jacquclynne 
Parsons. Martha S. 
Hill. Survey Research 
Center. Institute for 
Social Research. Ann 
Arbor. Ml 48106 


Data available from the 
Data Archive of the 
Inter-Umvcrsity 
Consortium for Political 
and Social Research. 
Ann Arbor. Ml 48106 


500 children. 800 adults, 
constituting 300 families; 
individual data 


General Mills 
American Family 
Study 1974-75. 
The American 
Family and 
Money 


Research Department. 
General Mills. 
Mmncapolis. MN 
55460 


Machine readable data 
available at cost from the 
Roper Center. University 
of Connecticut. Storrs. 
CT 06268 


1.247 heads of families, 
947 second family , 
members, aggregate data 
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Special 
Population 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


Data 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 
Range 


J- 

Data 
Description 


Europeans 


Crobb-seciional, 
interview 


Persons aged 
15 & over 


Self, family 


International 


D 1, 2; W 1- 
3, 6, 11, 12; 
F 1,4:E2; - 
C l;P6, 9; 
A 1,2, 4; H 
1 


Two-worker 

European 

families 


Cross-sectional, 
interview 

t 


Persons aged 
15 & over 


Self, family 


International 


D I, 2; W 1- 
4, 6, 7, 9, 10; 
F 1,3,6,8: 
E2.6;C 1, 
3. 5-7: P 1. 
6, 9: A 2, 5 


Adolescent 
mothers; one- 
parent 
families 


Cross-sectional, 
interview 


Mothers, 
fathers, grand- 
mothers 


Self, family, 
caregivers 


Local 


D 1,2; W I- 
6, 8-12; F 1. 
3-6, 8;E 1, 
2, 5, 6;G 1. 
2, 4, 6, 7: P 
1.2, 5,6; A 
1. 4, 5 


Unemployed 


Cross-secuonal, 

interview. 

questionnaire 


Employed & 
unemployed 
workers 


Self, family 


Local 


D 1, 2; W 1- 

3. 5, 6. 10: F 

4, 8; E 2; C 
1,5:P l:H 
1. 2 


Children 


Cross-seciional, 
interview, time 
diary 


Parents, 
children aged 
5-18 


Family 


National 


D 1, 2; W 1- 
5; F 1. 3. 4, 
6, 8; E 2, 3; 
C l:P2; H 
1.2 




Cross-sectional, 
interview, 
opinion poll, 
questionnaire 


Adults, 

another family 
member 


Self, family 


National 


D 1, 2: W 1. 
2, 10, 12; F 
l,5,8;E2, 
6: C 6, 7; P 
6, 9: A 1.4, 
5 
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Title 


Contact 


Availability 


Sample Size and 
Data Level 


GcncrdI Milb 
American Family 
Study 1976- 77. 
Raising Children 
in a Changing 
Society 


Research Department, 
General Mills. 
Minneapolis. MN 
55460 


Machine readable data 
available at cost from the 
Roper Center, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, 
CT 06268 


1 ,234 family members 
(403- parents, 469 
children aged 6-12), 
aggregate data 


General Millb 
American Family 
Study 1978 79. 
Family Health in 
an Era of Stress 


Research Department. 
General Mills. 
Minneapolis. MN 
55460 


Machine readable data 
available at cost from the 
Roper Center, Ujuvcrsity 
of Connecticut, Storrs, 
CT 06268 


1,247 families (including 
664 spouses, 263 
adolescents), aggregate 
data 


General Mills 
American Family 
Report 1980 81. 
Families at Work. 
Strengths and 
Strains 


Research Department, 
General Mills. 
Minneapolis. MN 
55460 


Machine readable data 
available at cost from the 
Roper Center. University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 
CT 06268 

h 


1,503 adults, 253 
teenagers, 261 
community leaders, 
aggregate data 


General Social 
Survey (1972-78, 
annually. 1980, 
1982. biannually) 


Tom W Smith, 
National Opinion 
Research Center, 6030 
South Bills Avenue. 
Chicago, IL 60637 


Data available at cost 
from the Roper Center. 
University of 
Connecticut. Storrs, CT 
06268 


Approximately 1,500 . 
each year, individual 
data 


Hams 1970 
Suburbia Study 
No. 2052 


Diana McDuffee, 
Louis Hams Data 
Center, University of 
North Carolina. 
Manning Hall 026A. 
Chapel Hill. NC 27514 


Data tape and materials 
available at cost from 
Louis Harris Data 
Center, Chapel Hill. NC 
27514 


1,650 individuals in 100 
communities, aggregate 
data 


Health Interview 
Survey (annually 
MHce 1969) 


Pob Wein/jmer, Office 
of Information. 
National Center for 
Health Statistics 


Public Use tape available 
at cost from National 
Technical Information 
Service and National 
Center for Health 
Statistics 


40,000 households 
(including 140,000 
persons) each year, 
aggregate data 
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Special 
Population 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


Data 
Provided . 
About 


Geographic 
kange 


Data * . 
Description 


Ciiiidrcn 


Cross-sectional, 
interview, 
opinion poll 


Parents, 
children aged 
6-12^ 


Self, family 


National 


D 1, 2; W 1- 
3, 12; F 1,4, 
6-8; E 2; C 
3, 7;P K2, 
6; A 2, 4, 5 


Adolescents 


CrosS'Sectional, 
interview 


Parents, 
adolescents 
aged 12-17 


Self, family 


National 


D 1, 2; W 1. 
2, 10; F 1; E 
2;C 1,6, 7; 
P 6. 7, 9; A 
4, 5;H 1,4 


Adolescents 


Cross*sectionl, 
interview 

f 


Adults aged 
1 8 & over; 
adolescents 
aged 13-18; 
executives, 
labor leaders, ^ 
family 
tradition- 
alists, 
feminists 


Self, family, 
organization 


National 


D 1. 2, W 1- 
4, 6, 9, 10; F 
1-6. 8; E 2; 
C l;P6-9; 
A 1-5 




Cross-sectional, 

interview, 

questionnaire 


Persons aged 
18 & over 


Self, family 


National 
< 


D 1,2; W 1- 

3, 5. 6, 10- 
12: F 1.2.5, 
8;E2;C 1, 

4, 5;P 1, 2. 
5-9; A 2, 4, 
5;H 1 


Suburbanites 


Opinion poll 


Suburban - 
adolescents & 
adults 


Self, family 


National 


D 1, 2; W 1- 
3;F 1,8;E 
2;C l.3;P 
1,6; A3 


Disabled 


Cross-sectional. 
questionnaire 


Adults, 
children aged 
12-17 


Self, family 


National 


D 2; W 1. 2. 
5, 10: F 1.3; 
E2, 3;C 1, 
4. 5; P 9, 10; 
H 1, 2, 4 
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Title 


Contact . ^ 


Availability 


0 

Sample Size and 
Data Level 


Health and 
Nutrition 
Examinationi 
Survey (Cycle 1: 
I97U74: Cycle 

fix 107/; Q(\\ 


Rob Weinzimer, OfH^c 
of Information. 
National Center for 
Health Statistics 


Public use tape available 
at cost from National 
Technical Information 
Service and National 
Center for Health 
Statistics 


Detailed ej^am. 7000. 
nutrition survey. 3(^.000; 
individual & aggregate 
data ^ 


High.Schooi and , 
Beyond (1980. 
with follow-ups * 
anticipatedju. 


Samuel Peng, National 
Center for Education 
StaDstics 


Data upe available at 
minimal cost from 
National Center for 
[education Statistics! 
contapt Jeffrey OWings 


Approximately 5tJ,000 
sophomore and senior 
high school students* 
\ .UUU schools. 7.200 
parents; indiviihial data 


Income Survey 
Development 
Prograni (1979) 


Marian Altman. 
Demographic Services 
Division. Census 
Bureau 


Data not yet available 


9.300 hriisholds: 
individual data 


Inflation 
Recession Study 
(1976) 


David Caplowlz. 
Graduate School. City 
University of New 
York. New York. NY 
10036 , , • 


Contact David Capiovitz 


1.982 families, 
individual data 


Job Mobility & 
Job Loss: A 
Study of the 
Effects of 
Unemployment & 
Underemploy- 
ment among Blue 
Collar Working 
Women in New 
England (1980) 


Ellen Rosen. Nichols 
College. Dudley. MA 
01570 


Data not yet available 


414. individual & 
aggregate data 

* ✓ 



Level of Benefits 
Study (annually 
since 1979) 



John Thompson. Office 
of Wages and 
Industrial Relations. 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Washington. 
DC 20212 ' 



Magnetic tapes avdtldbic 
at cost from George L. 
Stelluto. Assistant 
Commissioner. Office jof 
Wages and Indu^tri51 
{Relations. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 



.500 medium & large 
size business 

establishments employing 
23 million workers; ' 
aggregate data 
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Special 
Population 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


Data 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 
Range 


Data 

Description 


Children; 
adolescents 


longitudinal, 
interview 


Mothers of 
children aged 
6-17 


Self, s^use, 
child 


National 


n 1, 2; W 1. 
2;F 1. 8;E 
1-3.6: C 1; 
P 1.2. 5-8, 
10; H 1.2 


Adolescents 


Longitufinal ^ 
cross-sectional, 
questionnaire 


High school 
sophomores & 
seniors; 

teachers 


Self, parents. 

children; 

students 


National 


D l.2;W 1- 
3.5, 7; f 1, 
2; E 1-4, 6; 
C 5; P 2. 4- 
8; A 2-4 




Longitudinal & 
cro&s-sectional. 
interview 


Persons aged 
16 & over 


Self, family 


National 


D 1.2; W 1- 
3. 5-7. 10; F 
l.3;E2;C 

A^^9. 10. 


Lx)w-income 


Cross-sectional. 
interview 


Blue & white 
collar 
workers, 
retirees 


Self, family 


National 


D 1. 2. W I- 
4. 6. 7. 10; F 
1.2. 5.6; E 
2, 6; C 1,4. 
5;P2. 4-7, 
10; H 2. 4 


Women, blue 

collar. 

unemployed 


Experimental, 
interview, 
records, 
questionnaire 


Employed & 
unemployed 
blue collar 
women 


Self 


Local 


D 1.2; W 1- 
6, 9-12; F 1, 
3-5; E 2: C 
2-5: P 2; A 
1. 2. 4; H 1. 
2.4 . 




Cross-sectional, 
questionnaire 


Businesses 
with 100 + 
employees 


Benefits 


National 


W 1.3,9. 
10; C 1; H 4 
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Title 


Contact 


Availability 


Sample Size and 
Data Level 


Life Experiences 
m Married 
Couples (pilot 
study. 1974) 


Karcn E. Paige. 
Department of 
Psychology, University 
of California, Davis, 
CA 95616 


Computer-accessible data 
available from Nancy 
Bowers. Henry A, 
Murray Research Center 
of Radcliffe College. 77 
Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. MA 02138 


61 couples, aggregate 
data 


Mexican Origin 
People in the 
United States: 
National Survey 
(1980) 


Carlos H. Arcc. 
Survey Research 
Center. Institute for 
Social Research. Apn 
Arbor. Ml 48106 


Data not currently 
available 


991 


individual data 
<» 


Monitoring the 


QsiM .Eachmaiu 


.Data-^ivailable from the 


18.000 each year, 
individual data 


Future (annually 
since 1975) 


Institute for Social 
Research. Ann Arbor. 
MI 48106 


Data Archive of the 
Inter-University 
Consortium for Political 
and Social Research. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 


National 
Longitudinal 
Study of the High 
School Class of 
1972 (1972. with 
several follow- 
ups) 


Andrew Kolstad, 
National Center for 
Education Statistics 


Public use tape and 
manuals available at 
minimal cost from 
National Center for 
Education Statistics: 
contact Jeffery Owings 

* 


Approximately 24.0(X); 
individual data 

ft 


National 
Longitudinal 
Surveys of Labor 
Market 
Experience 
fl966-68. with 
follow-ups 
through 1981-83) 


Ellen Mumma. User 
Services Center for 
Human Resources 
Research. Ohio State 
University. Columbus. 
OH 43210 


Public use tape and 
documentation available 
at cost 


5 cohorts, older men — 
5.020. younger men— 
5.225: middle-aged 
women-— 5.083; young 
.women — 5, 139; youth — 
12«886; individual & 
aggregate data 


National Study on 
Child Neglect and 
Abuse Rcponing 
(annually since 
1974) 


Pat Schene. Project 
Director. American 
Humane Association. 
D3D1 oouth Kosiyn 
Street. Englewood. CO 
801 11 


Contact American 
Human Association for 
special analysis at cost 
(no public u^e tape) 


376, 


895. aggregate data 
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Special 
Population 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


. - Data 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 
Range 


. Data* 
Description 


Couples 


Cros$-sectional, 
interview 


While middle- 
class couples 


Self, spouse 


Local 


D 1, 2; W 1, 
2, 5. 8. 11. 
12: F 1-5, 8: 
E2;P 1-4, 
6, 7, 9: A 1- 
4; H 1, 2 


Mexican 
Americans 

If- 

* 


Cross-sectional,, 
interview 


Adults of 
Mexican 
descent, half 
English-- 
speaking and 
half Spanish^ 
speaking 


Self, family 


Regional 


D 1,2;W 1- 
6, 10-12; F 
1,3-^6, 8;E 
2, 6:C 1,4-, 
6:P 1,6,9V 
A 1, 2, 4; H 
1,2,4 


Adolescents * 


i.mTginmriranjr* 

crosS'Sectional. 
questionnaire 


private high 
school seniors 




'NaTibh'a]'^™ 


3, 7, 11, 12; 
F U2, 6;E 
1-4. 6;C 1. 
6, 7;P 1-10; 
A 1-4; H 1 


Adc .ent$ 


Longitudinal & 
cross'scctional, 
questionnaire 


High school 
seniors; 
school 
counselors 


Self, students 


National 


D 1, 2, W 1- 
5, 7, II, 12; 
F 1, 2; E 1- 
3,6;C 1;P 
3-6; A 1, 3 


Htspanics. 
blacks; low- 
income; 
adolescents 

^ Children 


Longitudinal & 
crosS'Sectional. 
Interview 


Adult men 
aged 45-59 
women aged 
30-44, 
adolescents 
aged 14-24 


Self, family 


National 


D 1, 2; W 1- 
8, 10-12; F 
l-3rE-l^, 
5. 6;C 1-7; 
P2, 5-8. 10; 
A 1 4- 1 




Case records 


State agencies 


Child, 

caregivers, * 
abusers 


National 


D 2; W 3; F 
1;C4. 5;H 
1, 2 
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Title 


Contact 


Availability 


Appendix 

Sample Size and 
Data Level 


National Siudy of 
Social Services to 
' . Children and 
Their Famih"cs 
(1977-79) 


Vardine Carter, 
Children's Bureau. 
Box 1182. 
Administration for 
Children. Youth, and 
Families. Department 
of health and Human 
Services. Washington. 
DC 20013 


Limited tapes available 


9.597, aggregate data 


National Survey 
of Children 
(Wave 1. 1976- 
77. Wave 11: ' 
1981) 


Nicholas Zill. Child 
Jrendi. 1990 M Street. 
NW Washington. DC 
20036 


Tape for V/ave I 
available at cost irom 
Child Trends, limited 
access to Wave 11 data 


Wave 1. 2.301 children; 
Wave 11. 1.377 children; 
individual data 










National Survey 
of Family Growth 
(2 cycles: 1973. 
1976) 


Rob Wein/imer. Office 
of Information, 
National Center for 
Health Statistics 


Public use tape available 
at cost from National 
Technical Information 
Service and National 
Center tor Health 
Statistics 


1973. 9,797, 1976. 
8.61 1, individual data 


Ndiiiondl Survey 
of Working 
Women (1978) 


Nanty Bowers. Henry 
A. Murray -Research 
Center of Radcliffe 
College. 77 Brattle 
Street. Cambridge. MA 
02138 


Computer accessible tape 
available 


111,000. aggregate data 


New Jersey 
Income- 
Maintenance 
Experiment 
(1968-72) 


John Flesher, Director 
of Computer Services. 
Institute for Research 
on Poverty Data 
Center. University of 
Wisconsin. Madison. 
Wl 53706 


Analysts tape and code 
books available at cost 


1.127 families; 
individual data 


New York City 
Infant Day Care 
Study (1973-76) 


Penny Libcratos. 
Medical and Health 
Research Association 
of riew York City. 
Inc.. 40 Worth-Street. 
New York. NY 10013 


Data not available 


259 children and their 
families (36 month cross* 
sectional). 318 children 
and families (36 month 
longitudinal): individual 
data 
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Special 
Population 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


Data 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 
Range 


Data 
Description 


Children 


Cross-sectional. 
questionnaire 


Child welfare 

Service 

agencies 


Child, 
caregivers 


National 
• 


D 1, 2; W2, 
3. 5: F 1,3; 
E 2; C 4-6; P 
10 


Children 


Longitudinal & 
crosS'Sectional. 
interview, lime 
diary. 

questionnaire 


Parents, 
children; 
teachers 


Child, family, 
self, neighbor- 
hood 


National 


D 1, 2; W 1- 
4. 11, !'2;F 
1.3. 5-8: E 
1-3, 6; C I. 
7;P 1.2.4. 












5, 7. 8, 10; A 
2, 3; H 1-4 


One- parent 
fdmities 


Cross-scctiondl. 
interview 


Married or 
single mothers 
aged 15-44 


Self, child 


National 


D4, 2, W I, 
2. 5: F 1, 2;' 
E 2; C 5: H 
3.4 


Women 


Cross>sectional. 
questionn-iirc 


Paid. 

volunteer & 
unemployed 
women 


Self 


National 


D 1, 2: W I- 
3,6. II, 12; 
F 1, 3: E2;P 
9, A 1 


Low-mcomc 


Longitudinal, 
experimental 


Family 

members aged 
16 & over 


Self 


State 
- 


D 1, 2; W I- 
8, 10-12: F 
1-6, 8:E 1- 
3, 6: CI. 4. 
5: P 1 , 4-9: 
H 1, 4 


Children, low- 
income 


Longitudinal & 
cross-sectional, 
interview, 
records 


Parents, child, 
physicians 


Child, family, 
caregivers 


Local 


D 1, 2. W 1- 
3 F 1, 3, 5- 
8;E 1-3; C 

1. 2. 4-6; P 
1.2, 5;H 1, 

2. 4 
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Title « 


Contact 


Availability 


Sample SIzt and 
Data Level 


Panel Study of 
Income Dynamics 
^annually smce 
1968) 


Greg Duncan. James 
Morgan. Survey 
Research Center. 
Institute for Social 
Research* Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106 


Data available from the 
Data Archive of the 
Inler-Universiiy 
Consortium for Political 
and Social Research. 
Ann Arbor. Ml 48106 


1980. 6.533 families. 
19.746 individuals, 
indivic'ual & aggregate 
data 


Philadelphia 
Social History 
Project 

(historicaU from 
1800S; 


Theodore Hershbcrg or 
Henry Williams. 
Center for Philadelphia 
Studies. School of 
Public and Urban 
Policy. 4025 Chestnut 
Street. Suite 600. 
University of 
Temisylv^nia^ 
Philadelphia, PA 
19104 


Data tape copies 
available at cost 


500.000 individuals, 
144.000 families. 
127.000 business firms, 
4.500 community 
institutions; individual & 
aggregate data 


Project Talent 
(I960» with 
several follow- 
ups) 


Laurcss Wi^e, 
American Institute for 
Research. P.O. 'Box 
1113. Palo Alto. CA 
94302 


Public use file available 
at cost from Laurie 
Steel. AIR on Data 
Archive of Inter- 
University Consorti^um 
for Political and Social 
Research* Ann Arbor. 
Ml 48106 


400,000+. individual 
data 


Quality of 
Amencan Ltfe 
(I97I. 1978) 


Phillip E, Converse. 
Center for Political 
Studies. Institute for 
Social Research. Ann 
Arbor. MI 48106 


Data available from the 
Data Archive of the 
Inter-University 
Consortium for Political 
and Social Research, 
Ann Arbor. Ml 48106 


1971. 2,164. 1978. 
3.692. individual data 


Quality of 
Hmployment 
Survey (1972-73. 
1977) 


1972-73. Robert P 
Quinn. Stanley E, 
Seashore. Thomas W 
Magionc. Survey 
Research Center. Ann 
Arbor. Ml 48016 j 
1977 Robert P Quinn. 

v J 1 ill laiii %J Id 11 1 w V * 

Survey Research 
Center* Ann Arbot. Mi 
48106 


Data available from the 
1 Data Archive of the 
Inter-University 
Consortium for Political 
and Social Research* 
Ann Arbor. Ml 48106 


1972-73. 1,455. 1977: 
1.515. individual data 
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Spcciti 
Population 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


Data 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 
Range 


Data 
Description 


Low- & 
middlc- 
incofnc 


Longitudmal & 
crosb-sectional. 
interview 


Household 
heads aged 18 
Sc over 


Self, spouse 


National 


D 1. 2; W 1- 
5. 10. 12; F 
1-4; E 2, 6; 
C 1.4.5;? 
4. 5. 7-9; A 
1.4 


Immigrants, 
blacks 


Longiiudmal & 
cross-seciional. 
records 


Household 
head; 
business; 
insiiiuiion 


Self, family; 
firm; agency, 
neighbofo 
hood 


Local 


d'i.2; W 1- 
3. 6. 7; F I. 
4;E2;C 1;P 
1.2. 6. 7;H 
1.3 














Adolescents 


Longiiudma! & 
uross-^ectionai. 
interview, 
questionnaire 


Students in 
grades 8-12 


Self, family 


National 


D 1. 2; W 1- 
3.5. 11, 12; 
FK2;EI- 
3. 5,6;C 1; 
P2. 5.7. 9; 
A I. 3;H 1. 
3 




Rcplicaiidn. 
interview 


Persons aged 
\^ & over 


Self 


National 


D 1. 2; W 1- 
3.5. II;F 1. 
5; E 2. 6: C 
1;P1.2. 7. 
9; A 1-3; H I 




Cross-scciional. 
interview 

j 


Persons uged 
16 & over, 
working 20 
hrs./wk or 
more 


Self, spouse 


National 


D K2;VV 1- 
5. 7. 9-12; F 
I. 3-5; E 2; 
C 4-7; P 4, 
7. 9; A 1.4; 
H 1. 2 















o 
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Title 


Contact 


Availability 


Sample Size and 
Data Level 


Seattle and 
Denver Income 
Maintenance 
Fix pen men ts 
(1970-76) 


Robert Spiegelman. 
Re>ear<,h Cenier. SRI 
IntemationaL 333 
Ravenswood Avenue, 
Menio Park. CA 94025 


Publn, use tape available 
dt cost Irom National 
Technical Information 
System or SRI 
International 


818 single mothers 
(4.800 families), 
individual data 


Stress m Smgle 
Black Employed 
Mothers of 
Seh(H)l-Aged 
Children (1981) 


Hamette McAdoo, 
Columbia Research 
Systems. Inc , Family 
Research Project. 406 
Wilde Lake Village 
Green, Columbia, MD 
21044 


Tape available at cost 


318 mothers, 100 
significant others; 
individual data 


The Stud> of 
Recipients of 
F'ederal 
Supplemental 
Benefits and 
Special 

Unemployment 
Assistance (1975) 


Walter Corson, 
Mathematica Policy 
Research, Princeton. 
NJ 08540 


Public use file available 
through National 
Technical Information 
Service 


10.861. aggregate data 


A Stud> of the 
School Need« of 
Children from 
Single Parent 
Families (1979-^ 
80) 


Frank Brown, Institute 
for Development of 
Educational Activities, 
P.O. Box 446, 
Melbourne. FL 32901 


Data tapes available at 
cost 


% — 

26 schools. 16,000 

students, aggregate data 


Sur\e> of Child 
Care Needs of 
Lower- Paid 
Personnel (1979) 


Nancy Bowers, Henry 
A Murray Research 
Center of Radcliffe 
College. 77 Brattle 
Street. Cambridge. MA 
02138 


Computer accessible data 
available 


37 1 , aggregate data 


Surve> of 
Company 
Personnel 
Practices (1979) 


Harriet Gorhn. The 
Conference Board, 845 
Third Avenue, New 
York. NY 10022 


Tabular reports of data 
available at^tm*^ 


4 samples of companies 
525, 523, 541. 543: 
aggregate data 


Survey ot Income 
and Euuijition 
(IV76) 


Paul Siegal or \Vend> 
Bruno. Population 
Division, Census 
Bureau 


Public use tape available 
at cost from Census 
Bureau, Data Users ^ 
Services Division 


151,171 households, 
individual data 


1 
i 
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Special 
Population 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


Dat» 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 
Range 


Data 
Description 


One 'parent 
families, low 
income 


Longitudinal & 
crosS'SectionaL 
experimental, 
interview 


Single 

mothers with ' 
children under 
13. family 
heads aged 
18-58 


Self, family 


Regional 


D 1. 2; W 1- 
6, 8,F 1, 3; 
E2. 5;C 1, 
4. 5 


One- parent 
families 


Cross-sectional, 
interview 


Mothers. 

significant 

others 


Self, family 


Local 


D 1. 2, W 1- 
3. II; F 1. 6; 
E2. 6:C4, 
5; P 1, 3,4. 
9; H 1 


Unemployed 


Cross-sectional, 
interview 


Unemployed 

persons 

receiving 

special 

benefits 


Self, spouse 


National 


D 1, 2, W 1- 
6, 10; F 1, 3; 
E 2; C 2-6: 
H 1,4 


Low -income 
one 'parent 
families ' 


Longituciinal. 
case records 


School 
records 


Child, family 


National 


D 1, 2; F 1; 
E 1-3, C 5; 
P 10; A 3; H 
4 


Low 'income 


Questionnaire 


Harvard 
workers 
earning under 
$15.000/yr. 


Self 


Local 


D I.W 1-4. 
9;F1,3;C 
4-7; P 2 


^ 


Cross'Sectional. 
questionnaire 


Companies in 
5 industries 


Business 


National 


W 1, 3. 4, 9. 

10; F 3; H 4 


La) W ■liivuiliWt 

handi- 
capped; 
minorities 


\^ 1 ' tWVI lUi 9 

interview 


Person:* aged 
14 & over 


Self, spouse, 
children under 
14 


National 


D K 3, W 1- 
7. 10; F 1; E 
2. C 2-^: H 
1-4 








1 


f 
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Title 


' Contact 


Availability 


Sample Size and 
Data Level 


Survivor Families 
with Children 
(1978) 


Robert Hastings, 
11 33F Universal 
North. Social Security 
Administration, 
Department of Health 
and Human Services, 
1875 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20009 


Data will be available 
soon through National 
Technical Information 
Service: contact Robert 
Hastings 


5,752 families, 
individual data 


Three 

Generational 
Family Study of 
Black Americans 
(1980-81) 


James Jackson, 
Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, 
Institute for Social 
Research, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106 


Da1a not currently 
available 


2.443; individual data 


Time Use in 
Economic and 
Social Accounts 
(1975^76) 


F. Thomas Justcr, 
Survey Research 
Center, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106 


Data available from the 
Data Archive of the 
Inter-University 
Consortium for Political 
and Social Research, 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48106 


1.519 individuals plus 
887 spouses, individual 
data 


Women in 
Clerical Work; 
Impacts of Job 
Conditions (1980) 


Evelyn Glenn or 
Roslyn Fcldbcrg, 
Department of 
Sociology, 96 
Cummington Street, 
Boston, University, 
Boston, MA 02215 


Data not yet analyzed 


178. individual data 
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Special 
Population 


Method 


Respondent/ 
Subject 


Data 
Provided 
About 


Geographic 
Range 


Data 
Description 


Onc-pareni^ 
families 


Cross-secnonal, 
interview 


Widowed 
mothers 


Self, children 


National 


D 1, 2; W I- 
8, 10; F 1,3; 
E 2, 6; C 2- 
5, 7;P9, 10; 
H 1, 2,4 


Blacks . 


Cross-scctional, 
mtcrview 


Three 

generations of 
black family 
members aged 
14 & over 


Self, family 


National 


D 1, 2;W 1- 
7, 9-12; F 1, 
3, 5-7; E 1, 
6; C 4, 5; P 
1,7, 10; A 2, 
3;H 2 




Longitudmal, 
mtcrview, time 
diary 


Persons aged 
18 & over, 
spouses 


Self, spouse 


National 


D 1, 2; W 1- 
4, 6, 10; F 1- 
4;E2;C 1; 
P 9; A 2, 4; 
H2, 4 


Employed 
women 


Cross-sectional, 
interview 


Female 
clerical 
workers 


Self, spouse, 
employer 


Local 


Di,2;W 1- 
3, 5. 10, 12; 
V 1, 3;E2; 
C 6; P 1-3, 
6-8; A 1,4; 
H I, 3 















